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Hunger 

BY  GERHARD  WIENS 

ONE  DAY  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  still  very  new  in  America, 

1 1  asked  a  fellow-student  whether  he  had  ever  heard  Schubert’s 
At/e  Maria.  “Lots  of  times,”  he  replied  and  began  talking  of 
something  else.  Some  months  before,  I  had  heard  for  the  first  and  only 
time  this  song  of  unearthly  beauty,  and  since  then  had  had  to  talk  about 
it  at  every  conceivable  opportunity.  I  knew  my  friend  to  be  fond  of  music 
and  had  expected  rhapsodic  utterances  of  joy  at  the  mere  recollection 
of  the  music  which  had  filled  my  heart  with  rapture. 

Since  then  I  myself  have  heard  the  great  song  “lots  of  times.”  I  have  ■ 
listened  to  good  music  for  hundreds  of  hours  every  year.  But  my  joy 
still  reaches  ecstatic  dimensions  rather  regularly.  I  believe  that  this  would 
not  be  quite  so  true  if  I  had  not  gone  through  years  of  musical  starva¬ 
tion.  Before  I  came  to  America  I  had  not  heard  a  single  important  piece 
of  classical  music.  1  had  never  heard  a  first-rate  artist. 

My  privations  in  other  fields  of  culture  had  been  equally  severe.  I  had 
not  seen  a  single  noteworthy  work  of  the  graphic  arts.  I  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed  a  good  theatrical  performance.  I  had  never  been  to  a  museum. 
For  years  I  was  even  denied  free  access  to  good  books,  the  prime  source 
of  culture  from  which  in  America  all  who  are  willing  may  drink. 

During  those  dark  years  of  the  Russian  revolution,  of  civil  war  and 
terror,  of  disease  and  famine,  we  might  have  been  expected  to  be  content 
with  preserving  our  miserable  lives.  But  the  material  and  spiritual  suffer¬ 
ing  only  intensified  our  cultural  yearning.  Large  portions  of  this  tattered. 
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frightened  humanity,  people  who  would  formerly  have  been  content  to 
live  normal  lives  of  material  well-being,  knocked  at  the  door  of  culture 
seeking  entrance  to  the  timeless  realm  of  the  free  mind  and  the  soaring 
soul.  The  door  remained  closed  most  of  the  time.  But  whenever  it  did 
open  the  joy  was  deep. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  the  Russian  people  the  gates  of  culture  had 
been  locked  even  in  normal  times.  Eight  out  of  ten  were  unable  to  read. 
Once,  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  battle,  a  peasant  boy  of  fifteen  scratched 
out  in  the  mud  the  whole  alphabet  for  me,  to  show  me  that  he  knew  all 
of  it.  He  had  just  finished  learning  it.  Soon  he  would  actually  begin  to 
read  boohj,  think  of  it! 

Gjmpared  with  this  boy  I  was  indeed  fortunate.  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  a  fully  literate  Dutch-German  farming  settlement  in  the 
southern  Ukraine.  When  I  left  for  America  in  1924  I  had  completed 
twelve  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  schooling.  (I  took  out  one  year 
to  starve.)  Our  education,  bilingual  (German  and  Russian)  throughout, 
was  thorough  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  times.  But  to  those 
of  us  who,  in  the  eagerness  of  youth,  yearned  to  roam  the  whole  domain 
of  culture,  these  limitations  were  cruel  chains. 

Oh,  the  books,  the  wonderful  books  which  we  did  not  have!  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  I  was  an  authority  on  Georg  Ebers  but  had  read  only  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans  of  Schiller  and  Egmont  of  Goethe.  The  reason 
for  this  absurd  unbalance  was  that  our  pitiable  school  library  had  the 
complete  works  of  the  nonentity,  but  only  one  work  apiece  of  the  classics. 
I  still  believe  that,  to  keep  us  from  taking  the  excellencies  of  good  litera¬ 
ture  for  granted,  we  should  occasionally  read  a  bit  of  trash.  But  during 
those  lean  years  I  read  fifth-rate  flotsam  because  there  was  not  enough 
fourth-rate  rubbish  to  keep  me  busy.  I  frantically  borrowed  books  wher¬ 
ever  I  decently  could.  I  stole  books,  decently  or  otherwise.  In  my  four¬ 
teenth  year  I  ferreted  out  a  deposit  of  Russian  classics:  a  friend  of  my 
relatives,  who  was  living  in  a  distant  village,  was  willing  to  loan  me  what 
he  had:  the  complete  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  and  Gogol.  I  stag¬ 
gered:  the  complete  works  of  Pushkin!  Lermontov!  Gogol!  I  set  out  im¬ 
mediately,  on  foot,  to  get  the  books.  What  beauties  they  were,  too!  Thick 
quarto  volumes,  generously  illustrated.  That  year  was  my  Pushkin-Ler- 
montov-Gogol  year.  I  read,  re-read,  and  learned  by  heart. 

The  next  year  I  entered  the  oldest  secondary  school  of  our  settle¬ 
ment.  When  I  saw  the  library  I  gasped.  Here  were  all  the  classics,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Russian,  and  entire  shelves  of  books  on  science,  art,  history, 
geography,  travel!  The  director  of  the  school  loaned  me  the  library 
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catalog  over  the  week-end  and  I  made  a  list  of  the  books  I  was  going 
to  read  that  year — about  two  hundred  of  them.  The  year  was  over  before 
I  finished  the  first  hundred.  It  was  a  very  short  year. 

That  same  year  I  was  also  introduced  to  the  English  language.  Ever 
since  my  elder  brother  had  first  showered  me  with  glib  fragments  like 
“La  plume  est  sur  la  table,”  I  had  longed  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 
Our  English  teacher  was  sick  most  of  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  he  had 
to  work  in  his  vegetable  garden  in  order  to  keep  from  starving  the  next 
winter.  As  a  result  we  did  not  get  beyond  drawing-room  gems  like: 
“In  winter  the  days  are  short  and  the  nights  are  long”;  and  “Is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bank  of  England  a  rich  man  personally?”  (The  answer  was 
negative,  and  we  always  felt  rather  drawn  to  the  director  because  of  itl) 
We  had  no  text  in  the  course.  (We  no  longer  used  textbooks  in  any  course. 
There  were  none  to  be  had.  Our  homework  consisted  of  working  over 
our  notes  in  the  daytime  and  sitting  in  our  dark  rooms  at  night  thinJ{ing 
them  over.  We  went  to  bed  early,  exhausted.)  Then,  miraculously,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  and  was  able  to  borrow  from  the  second  cousin  of  my  uncle’s 
friend,  an  excellent  textbook  for  self-instruction  in  the  English  language. 
Throughout  the  summer  I  worked  in  the  fields  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  but  in  the  evenings  and  early  mornings  I  studied  English.  It  was 
marvelous.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  I  read  with  understanding  and  love 
the  selections  of  English  literature  included  in  the  textbook.  Then  I  had 
to  return  the  book.  Persistent  scouring  of  the  country  for  miles  around 
uncovered  a  tattered  copy  (beginning  and  end  missing)  of  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin,  several  issues  of  Physical  Culture  Magazine,  and  one  student  of 
English  who  spoke  of  the  director  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  accent.  (Our  teacher  had  taught  us  the  British  accent,  with  rich 
German-Russian  overtones.)  With  the  English  student  I  now  often  had 
animated  and  thought-provoking  conversations  on  the  relative  length  of 
winter  and  summer  days,  on  the  price  of  herring,  and  on  whether  he  or 
I  had  anything  to  declare.  Uncle  Tom* s  Cabin  I  read  from  near  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  near  the  end.  The  copies  of  Physical  Culture  I  bought  and 
bound  and  occasionally  read.  I  was  a  healthy,  fairly  strong  youth,  but  I 
now  realized  that,  if  I  should  ever  go  to  America,  I  might  have  to  take 
a  lot  of  pushing  around  from  the  Herculean  natives. 

That  autumn  famine  engulfed  our  region.  I  left  school  and  came 
home.  All  winter  we  sat  around  the  house  and  starved  pleasantly.  To 
practice  my  English  I  started  a  diary.  In  writing  it  I  received  constant 
aid  and  comfort  from  an  English  dictionary  which  I  had  unearthed,  of 
all  places,  at  our  next-door  neighbor’s.  The  publication  date  of  the  die- 
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tionary  was  1840.  As  a  result,  the  style  of  my  diary,  as  I  read  it  now, 
seems  delightfully  quaint  and  inimitably  obsolescent. 

Are  you  wondering  where  I  found  anything  with  which  or  on  which 
to  write?  We  never  really  worried  about  having  something  with  which 
to  write.  Our  pencils,  to  be  sure,  had  long  since  been  used  up  to  the  last 
half-inch  stubs.  But  we  had  enough  old  penpoints  left  to  last  us  until 
things  would  again  be  manufactured  in  Russia  or  until  we  would  no 
longer  care  to  write.  And  making  our  own  ink  was  a  simple  matter.  The 
juice  of  a  certain  wild  berry,  when  boiled  down,  made  a  very  usable 
writing  fluid.  Some  years,  however,  this  ink  would  ferment  and  turn 
into  a  kind  of  heavy  liqueur.  One  year  I  had  exceptional  luck. 

But  we  were  not  able  to  devise  any  substitute  for  writing  paper.  We 
ransacked  our  attics.  Somebody  explored  the  numerous  defunct  business 
establishments  and  made  a  killing  by  selling  the  letters  and  bills  from 
their  files.  Was  not  one  side  of  the  sheets  perfectly  blank  ?  The  onionskin 
copies  of  old  letters  were  neatly  cut  up  and  sold  as  cigarette  paper.  Many 
a  thin-leaf  Bible  also  went  up  in  smoke  those  years.  We  would  often  use 
a  sheet  of  paper  three  times :  we  wrote  at  right  angles  across  the  original 
writing  and  then  diagonally  across  both.  (It  might  be  argued  that,  theo¬ 
retically,  we  did  not  exhaust  all  the  possibilities,  but  practically  we  did.) 
I  once  gave  lessons  in  shorthand  to  a  group  of  fellow  students  and  heart¬ 
lessly  exacted  ten  sheets  of  paper,  to  be  blank  on  both  sides,  from  each 
student  in  payment  for  the  course,  refusing  to  consider  that  after  the 
course  they  might  have  nothing  on  which  to  write  their  shorthand. 
Posters  and  public  announcements  always  disappeared  from  bulletin 
boards  overnight  until  the  authorities  learned  to  use  only  paper  which 
had  already  been  thoroughly  used  on  the  other  side.  Of  course,  we  never, 
never  threw  any  paper  away.  I  still  do  not  throw  away  any,  according 
to  my  American  wife.  I  confess  that,  when  unobserved,  I  am  not  above 
rummaging  through  my  colleagues’  waste  baskets  for  usable  scraps  of 
paper.  My  heart  went  out  to  our  good  editor,  whose  office  I  am  privileged 
to  share,  when  I  observed  him  one  day  making  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
to  throw  away  or  keep  a  card  which  had  been  used  on  one  side  only. 
(He  kept  it.) 

I  had  always  been  keenly  interested  in  science  and  chafed  under  the 
physical  limitations  of  our  scientific  studies.  I  looked  once  through  a 
microscope;  I  witnessed  one  chemical  experiment  performed  by  our 
teacher;  I  collected  and  buried  in  a  herbarium  the  wild  flowers  of  our 
village.  For  all  the  rest  of  science  I  took  my  teacher’s  word.  My  favorite 
sciences  were  geology  and  astronomy.  But  the  leaves  of  the  story-book 
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of  Earth  were  nowhere  exposed  on  our  flat  steppe.  The  stars  were  above 
us  to  see,  but  only  with  the  naked  eye.  I  had  a  four-inch  magnifying  glass 
and  wore  double-concave  spectacles — there,  I  decided  one  moonlit  eve¬ 
ning,  were  the  makings  of  a  telescope.  I  erected  the  magnifying  glass  on 
top  of  a  fencepost,  took  the  eyeglasses  out  of  the  frame,  held  them, 
doubled  up,  in  front  of  my  eye  and  gazed  at  the  man  in  the  moon.  He 
was  grinning  at  me. 

I  was  very  fond  of  history  and  always  wished  I  could  sec  something 
really  old  and  historic.  I  was  thrilled  when  I  first  learned  that  our  region 
had,  since  prehistoric  times,  been  successively  inhabited  by  many  peoples, 
and  that  the  Goths  had  probably  trekked  right  through  our  backyard, 
with  the  Huns  hard  on  their  heels.  Our  steppe  was  dotted  with  ancient 
burial  mounds,  some  so  low  that  our  plows  had  all  but  levelled  them 
away,  a  few  so  high  that  they  are  likely  to  remain  landmarks  till  the  end 
of  time.  One  year  a  fox  dug  his  burrow  in  a  small  tumulus  on  my  father’s 
field  and  excavated  for  me  a  pile  of  brittle  rusty  arrowheads,  spearheads, 
and  rings,  human  and  animal  bones,  and — the  prize  of  all — a  complete 
stirrup.  One  day  I  persuaded  two  other  boys  to  help  me  excavate  farther. 
We  dug  industriously  for  an  hour.  But  a  few  yards  away  ’.here  was  a 
much  larger  mound,  about  twelve  feet  high.  “Why  bother  with  the  little 
one.^”  we  argued  against  nobody.  “Let’s  go  after  the  big  one.  It  may 
have  gold  in  it.”  We  made  a  trench  in  the  large  mound,  but  by  midafter¬ 
noon  we  were  only  half-way  down.  We  had  not  brought  enough  drink¬ 
ing  water  with  us,  the  village  was  four  miles  away,  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  famine,  and  we  were  not  too  strong.  One  boy  remembered  be¬ 
latedly  that  he  was  supposed  to  help  his  father  that  afternoon,  and  left 
us.  The  other  boy’s  archeological  enthusiasm  began  to  show  signs  of 
deterioration.  I  myself  was  tormented  by  grave  doubts.  We  went  home 
and  decided  to  wait  and  hope  that  the  fox  would  enlarge  his  area  of 
operation. 

Our  musical  fare  was  very  meager,  but  it  was  relished  with  a  keenness 
which  many  of  my  musically  well-fed  readers  probably  cannot  imagine. 
We  sang  the  beautiful  Russian  and  German  folk  songs,  we  played  them 
on  our  balalaikas,  guitars,  mandolins,  and  violins — by  ear.  At  eight  I 
began  to  teach  myself  to  play  the  balalaika,  I  advanced  to  the  guitar,  then 
the  mandolin,  and  finally  the  violin.  Chaos  was  already  around  us  when 
I  reached  the  mandolin  stage,  and  I  contrived  to  make  the  strings  out  of 
telephone  wire  (rescued  from  field  lines  abandoned  after  a  battle)  which 
I  covered  by  winding  homemade  silk  thread  around  them.  Wc  fortunate¬ 
ly  still  had  a  horse  (a  black  one,  it  is  true),  when  I  needed  hair  for  my 
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violin  bow.  The  music  I  made  was  very  imperfect,  but  in  my  heart  I 
heard  perfect  sound.  It  was  a  major  experience  of  my  childhood  when  I 
discovered,  on  my  guitar,  the  dominant  seventh  chord.  (Those  who  can¬ 
not  understand  my  thrill  should  listen  to  the  concluding  measures  of 
Schubert’s  Unfinished  Symphony.) 

I  have  now  lived  in  America  twenty-three  years.  I,  too,  have  come  to 
take  this  country’s  rich  cultural  opportunities  for  granted,  almost  like  a 
native.  But  not  quite.  There  are  times  when  remembrance  of  past  priva¬ 
tion  transfigures  the  ordinary  American  scene  around  me  into  fairyland 
and  heightens  modest  cultural  enjoyment  into  ecstasy. — University  of 
Oh}ahoma. 


MAPPEMOUNDE 
By  Earle  Birnev 

No  not  this  old  whalchall  can  whelm  us, 
shiptamed,  gullgraccd,  soft  to  our 
glidings. 

Harrows  that  mere  more  that  squares 
our  map. 

See  in  its  north  where  scribe  has  marked 
mermen, 

shore-sneakers  who  croon,  to  the 
seafarer’s  girl, 

next  year’s  gleewords.  East  and  west 
nadders, 

Hamefanged  baletwisters;  their  breath 
dries  up  tears, 

chars  in  the  breast-hoard  the  dear 
face-charm. 

Southward  Cetegrande,  that  sly  beast 
who  sucks  in 

with  whirlwind  also  the  wanderer’s 
pledges. 

That  sea  is  hight  Time,  it  hems  heart’s 
landtrace. 

Men  say  the  redeless,  reaching  its  bounds, 
topple  in  maelstrom,  tread  back  never. 
Adread  in  that  mere  we  drift  toward 
map’s  end. 

— University  of  British  Columbia. 

“.  .  .  the  structure  of  poems  such  as 
the  Cdntico  [Espiritual  of  St.  John  of 
the  Cross]  and  the  Ancient  Mariner  is 
characteristic  of  a  rare  type  of  poetic  dis¬ 
charge,  in  which  the  poet  throws  in  all 
he  Im  and  then  dies  because  he  has  ex¬ 
hausted  the  stock  of  the  very  intimate 


things  he  had  to  say.  Not  only  has  he  ex¬ 
hausted  it,  but  the  psychic  process  by 
which  this  discharge  is  achieved,  and 
which  required  an  unusual  combination 
of  circumstances  to  set  it  off,  cannot  be 
repeated  except  after  a  long  interval.  An¬ 
other  case  is  Rimbaud’s  Saison  en  Enfer. 
. . .  The  distinctive  thing  about  this  class 
of  poets  is  that  they  write  from  so  deep 
a  level,  about  things  so  essential  to  their 
inner  nature,  with  so  little  dilution  of  sec¬ 
ondary  material,  that:  (1)  their  rhythms 
have  an  unusual  penetrative  power;  (2) 
their  imagery  is  symbolic;  and  (3)  they 
exhaust  themselves.  .  .  .” — Gerald  Bren- 
an,  in  Horizon,  June  1947. 

Deutsche  Gegenwart  is  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  monthly  magazine  edited  and 
published  by  Karl  O.  Paetel,  68-43 
Burns  St.,  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
New  York.  It  is  made  up  mosdy  of  se¬ 
lections  from  current  German  books, 
magazines,  newspapers,  chosen  in  order 
to  throw  light  on  present  conditions  in 
Germany. 

Of  the  1 1  Corresponding  Members  re¬ 
cently  elected  by  the  French  Academy, 
three  are  Americans.  They  arc  the  bi¬ 
ologist  Professor  Herbert  M.  Evans  of 
the  University  of  California,  the  mathe¬ 
matician  Professor  Harold  M.  Morse  of 
Princeton,  and  the  historian  of  French 
literature  Professor  Henry  Carrington 
Lancaster  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Our  Books  Abroad 

And  What  They  Might  Do  For  Us 

BY  EDWARD  LARCXDQUE  TINKER 

IN  A  WORLD  morc-than-half  ridden  by  hate,  hunger,  suspicion,  and  a 
struggle  for  power,  it  was  never  as  important  as  now  for  other  na¬ 
tions  to  know  the  decency,  kindness,  generosity,  and  altruism  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  portrait  of  us  that  is  exported  in  our  movies  and  novels. 

In  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  for  instance,  I  found  our  most  popular 
books  were  those  of  the  ilk  of  Tobacco  Road,  Grapes  of  Wrath,  and 
Faulkner’s  horripilating  tales  of  the  South — novels  that  describe  a  micro¬ 
scopic  fraction  of  our  people  and  give  a  very  warped  perspective  of 
American  life  as  a  whole.  As  an  example,  a  South  American  lady  told 
me  that  most  of  her  friends  thought  The  Women  was  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  usual  North  American  female.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  foreigners  who 
have  never  been  in  the  United  States  should  get  their  first  idea  of  us 
from  such  books  and  movies  and  so  become  far  more  familiar  with  night¬ 
club  playboys,  degenerate  “Okies,”  tobacco-spitting  lynchers,  cowboy 
sheriffs,  and  gun-molls  and  -men,  than  the  good,  honest-to-God,  average 
American  citizen  that  forms  the  bulk  of  our  population. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  these  novels  for  home  consumption,  nor  is 
their  possible  value  as  literature  germane  to  this  discussion.  I  merely 
regret  their  effect  on  those  who  do  not  know  us,  and  wish  that  some 
effort  might  be  made  to  publicize  abroad  those  novels  that  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  sane,  decent,  normal  life  led  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans. 

To  decide  which  books  filled  these  specifications,  I  wrote  to  some 
twenty  of  my  literary  friends  asking  for  a  list  of  novels  published  since 
World  War  I  that  in  their  opinion  were  most  adequate  for  this  purpose. 
From  their  answers,  eliminating  duplication  and  adding  others,  I  arrived 
at  twenty-five  titles  that  have  reader-interest  and  present  an  honest  ac¬ 
count  of  the  spirit,  thought,  and  manner  of  life  of  our  people.  A  hundred 
other  books  as  good  or  better  might  be  added,  but  this  list  will  do  as  a 
starter.  (See  Page  13.) 

The  real  diflBculty  is  to  get  them  read  abroad.  The  following  plan 
might  be  helpful.  Seventy-nine  American  libraries  have  been  set  up,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  State  Department,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
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and  are  doing  incalculable  service.  It  would  be  a  relatively  inexpensive 
matter  to  send  to  each  of  these  institutions  two  copies  of  the  twenty-five 
books  on  this  list — one  set  to  be  put  on  the  shelves,  the  other  to  be  turned 
into  a  traveling  exhibit.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  great  general  enthusi¬ 
asm  about  a  simple  showing  of  books  in  a  foreign  language.  It  must  be 
made  interesting  and  dramatized  with  pictures.  Each  volume  should  be 
the  hub  of  a  pictorial  record  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  laid;  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  photographs  of  the  kind  of  people  who  live  there,  their 
houses  and  barns,  their  work  and  amusements,  all  supplemented  by  terse, 
well-written  labels.  A  pithy  summary  of  the  plot  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant,  and  a  portrait  of  the  author,  accompanied  by  a  short  biographical 
sketch,  might  be  valuable. 

Each  American  library  could  circulate  such  an  exhibition  throughout 
the  country  in  which  it  functions  and,  as  the  labels  should  be  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  land,  these  shows  would  carry  a  vivid,  convincing  picture 
of  normal  decent  American  life,  even  to  those  who  cannot  read  a  word 
of  English. 

To  avoid  the  charge  from  abroad  of  propaganda,  we  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  like  shows  from  other  countries  for  exhibition  here.  The 
expense  would  be  nominal,  not  more  than  the  freight  charges,  because 
the  foreign  governments  or  publishers  would  be  delighted  to  donate  the 
books,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  a  line  of  libraries  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  back  that  would  be  glad  to  exhibit  such  collections  and  pay 
shipping  charges  from  point  to  point. 

It  is  an  idea  that  is  entirely  feasible,  for  I  successfully  circulated  a 
showing  of  Mexican  books  in  this  fashion  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  back ;  and  a  large  collection  of  books,  with  pictorial  trimmings, 
that  I  made  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  for  our  State  Department  is  now 
on  the  road  and  has  reached  Chicago,  after  having  been  seen  to  date  by 
250,000  people. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  has  cost  so  little  and  yet  has  returned  such 
magnificent  dividends  in  good  will. 

This  plan  of  an  exchange  of  exhibitions,  if  followed,  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  universal  viaduct  through  which  could  be  transmitted  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
grow  in  mutual  respect  and  understanding,  and  the  cause  of  peace  be 
promoted. — IVe«/  Yor/^  City. 


SUGGESTED  LIST  (Sec  Page  11) 


A  checklist  of  32  books  published  since  World  War  One  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  fifteen  critics  and  writers,  best  portray  the 
normal,  decent  life  of  the  United  States: 

on  No. 
lists 

Marquancl,  John  Phillips—TAf  Late  George  Apley _ Litdc  Brown,  1937  _ 8 

Gather,  Willa _ Death  Comes  to  the 

Archbishop  _ Knopf,  1927 - 7 

Gather,  Willa _ My  Antonia _ _ Houghton,  1918 _ 6 

Rawlings,  Marjorie  Kinnan  The  Yearling _ Scribners,  1938  _ 6 

Benct,  Stephen  Vincent _ John  Browns  Body _ Doubleday,  1928  _ 5 

Adams,  James  Truslow _ T he  Epic  oj  America _ Little  Brown,  1931 _ 5 

Marquand,  John  Phillips _ So  Little  Time _ Little  Brown,  1943  _ 4 

Lewis,  Sinclair _ Babbitt _ Harcourt,  Brace,  1926  _ 4 

(Tr.  in  Spanish) 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck _ The  Flowering  oj 

New  England _ Dutton,  1936  _ _ 4 

Glasgow,  Ellen _ Barren  Ground _ Doubleday,  1926  _ 4 

Beard,  Gharles  A.  &  Mary_TA<r  Rise  of  American 

Civilization _ Macmillan,  1927  _ 3 

Smith,  Betty _ A  Tree  Grows  in  Brool{lynA\ztipery  1943  _ 3 


Santayana,  George _ 

Rolvaag,  Ole  Edvart _ 

_ The  Last  Puritan _ 

_ Giants  in  the  Earth _ 

.  Scribners,  1936  _ _ 

..Harper,  1927  _ 

.  3 
.  3 

Garroll,  Gladys. 

_ As  the  Earth  Turns _ 

..Macmillan,  1933  _ 

.  3 

The  following  appear  on 

two  lists: 

Adams,  Henry.  _  _  _ 

_ The  Education  of  Henry 

Adams  _ _ - 

—Houghton,  1918 

Holt,  Rackham. _ 

_ George  Washington  Carver  Doubleday  Doran,  1943 

Pupin,  Michael  _ _ _ 

_ From  Immigrant  to 

Inventor  _ _ _ 

..Scribners,  1923 

Sandburg,  GarL.  .  _  _ 

-Abraham  Lincoln  _ _ _ 

—Harcourt,  1940 

{The  Prairie  Years,  Harbrace  Edition) 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox-TAe  Time  of  Man _ Viking,  1926 

Wilder,  Thornton _ Our  Town - Goward  McGann,  1938 

Van  Doren,  Garl _ Benjamin  Fran/^lin _ Doubleday  Doran,  1938 

Tarkington,  Booth  _ Alice  Adams _ Doubleday  Page,  1921 

Mitchell,  Margaret _ Gone  With  the  Wind _ Macmillan,  1936 

(Tr.  in  Spanish) 

Morris,  Lloyd _ A  Threshold  in  the  Sun _ Harper,  1943 

Lind,  Rob’t.  S.  &  Helen  M. .Middletown _ Harcourt,  1929 

Anderson,  Sherwood _ A  Story  Teller  s  Tale _ Huebsch,  1924 

Wolfe,  Thomas _ Look^  Homeward,  Angel _ Scribners,  1929 

Ferber,  Edna _ So  Big _ Doubleday,  1924 

Ferber,  Edna _ Cimarron _ Doubleday  Doran,  1930 

(Tr.  in  Spanish) 

Fisher,  Dorothy  CzufieXd. -Seasoned  Timber _ Harcourt,  1939 

I^rdner,  Ring _ Round  Up _ Scribners,  1929 


Fifty-Five  Miles  of  the  World  s  Books 

BY  EGON  LARSEN 

After  extensive  renovations  and  the  repair  of  bomb  damage  incurred  during 
World  War  II,  the  famous  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  London, 
has  been  reopened.  Five  million  books,  filling  bookshelves  55  miles  long,  are 
at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  reader’s  ticket  for  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  the  world’s  largest  library.  Tickets  are  issued 
free  of  charge  and  are  not  too  difficult  for  the  genuine  reader  to  obtain. 

The  Reading  Room  is  an  enormous,  domed,  round  hall  with  innumerable 
comfortable  seats  and  desks  and  lamps.  Books  arc  issued  at  counters  in  the  center, 
and  the  whole  rotunda  is  lined  with  reference  books — a  library  in  itself  large  enough 
to  offer  you  information  on  any  subject  on  earth.  Yet  this  is  only  the  fa9ade.  Behind 
the  scenes,  connected  through  an  elaborate  modern  mechanism  of  lifts,  trolleys,  and 
conveyor  belts,  is  the  wealth  of  literature  collected  from  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
in  every  living  or  dead  language. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  Copyright  Act  was  introduced  in  Britain  obliging 
everyone  who  publishes  any  print^  book,  music  book,  pamphlet,  or  geographical 
map  to  send  one  copy  of  it  to  the  British  Museum.  Within  this  century,  therefore, 
mountains  of  publications  have  thus  accumulated,  the  greater  part  of  them,  however, 
without  any  literary  or  informative  value.  When  during  World  War  II  the  nation’s 
waste  paper  was  collected  for  the  munition  factories,  most  of  this  superfluous  lit¬ 
erature  was  sent  to  the  paper-mills. 

Although  a  good  many  foreign  publishers  have  made  it  a  habit  to  send  one 
copy  of  every  valuable  publication  to  the  British  Museum  and  consider  it  an  honor 
that  their  txwks  are  going  to  be  kept  there,  the  Library  Director  has  to  buy  many 
more  works  for  the  Museum  in  other  countries.  So  although  you  don’t  find  in  the 
British  Museum  every  book  that  has  ever  been  printed,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
most  valuable  publications  of  the  world’s  literature  and  all  important  reference 
books  are  available. 

The  gaps  which  you  may  discover  are  probably  those  for  which  the  Luftwaffe 
is  responsible.  During  the  blitz  a  number  of  German  explosive  and  incendiary 
bombs  fell  on  and  around  the  British  Museum.  A  large  number  of  volumes  were 
destroyed,  and  the  historical  Reading  Room  damaged.  So  the  habituSs  had  to  move 
out  into  the  smaller  but  more  modern  hall  of  the  North  Library.  Only  now  the  big 
Reading  Room  has  been  repaired  and  reopened. 

The  most  precious  possessions,  however,  had  been  taken  to  safe  hide-outs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  among  them  the  famous  collection  of  manuscripts — 
1225,000  worth  of  them.  They  include  such  gems  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  1,500  rare 
editions  of  Thomas  a  Kempis’  De  Imitatione  Christi,  the  first  books  printed  for  the 
Paris  Sorbonne  in  1470,  an  English  psalter  of  the  12th  century,  the  charters  of  the 
Saxon  Kings  (written  in  gold  letters),  early  MS.  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
a  papyrus  MS.  of  Aristoteles’  On  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  more  than  2,700  other 
Greek  and  Latin  papyrus  MSS.;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  oldest  document  of  the 
Library:  a  letter  tablet  of  Egypt’s  King  Amenhotep  Ill,  written  in  1400  B.C. 

In  spite  of  these  ancient  treasures,  the  Library  is  relatively  modern.  On  January 
15,  1759,  the  first  Reading  Room  of  the  Museum  (which  had  its  nucleus  in  a  private 
collection  of  exhibits  purchased  for  Britain  in  1753)  was  opened.  The  Library  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  the  collections  of  two  men  who  had  both  been,  at  different  times 
and  for  different  reasons,  prisoners  in  the  Tower  of  London:  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  an 
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antiquarian  who  was  imprisoned  in  1629  because  his  librarian  had  lent  to  a  reader 
a  political  treatise;  and  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  distinguished  states¬ 
man,  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift  and  a  great  collector  of  books,  which  he  left 
to  Britain. 

Since  then,  royal  collections  made  by  successive  English  sovereigns  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VII  were  added;  entire  libraries  or  single  valuable  volumes  were  sold, 
bequested,  or  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  Small  wonder  that  for  the  last  200 
years  many  famous  men  of  letters,  British  and  foreign  writers,  politicians,  and 
philosophers  have  done  their  research  work  or  written  their  books  and  essays  in 
the  Reading  Room. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  his  customary  place  at  this  desk,  Charles  Darwin  used 
to  work  at  another;  Thomas  Carlyle  would  dig  him§elf  in  at  his  favorite  spot,  behind 
a  wall  of  historical  works.  The  Hungarian  rebel,  Ludwig  Kossuth  (who  described 
himself  as  “late  governor  of  Hungary”  in  the  visitors’  book),  came  to  the  Reading 
Room  in  the  same  year  as  his  German  co-exile,  the  Socialist  leader  Eduard  Lasker; 
here  Isaac  Disraeli  collected  the  material  for  his  Curiosities  of  Literature  in  ten  years 
of  research  work,  and  when  his  son,  Benjamin,  afterwards  Britain’s  famous  states¬ 
man,  was  sixteen  he  was  introduced  to  the  British  Museum  Reading  Room  by  his 
father.  Perhaps  Lord  Beaconsfield  (as  Disraeli  became)  met  here  his  future  oppo¬ 
nent,  Gladstone,  who  also  used  the  Reading  Room. 

Charles  Dickens  and  David  Hume,  Browning  and  Irving,  Ruskin  and  Thack¬ 
eray,  Macaulay  and  Meredith — there  is  hardly  a  name  from  the  index  of  English 
literature  of  the  19th  century  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  list  of  readers. — London. 


Julien  Benda  heads  a  long  editorial 
on  Andre  Maurois  and  Jules  Romains  in 
a  recent  number  of  Les  Lettres  fran- 
faises:  “Pontifes  du  n6ant.” 

Neue  Auslese,  continuing  the  name 
of  an  admirable  eclectic  monthly  which 
used  to  be  published  from  Berlin,  is  now 
published  by  the  British  and  American 
governments  in  London  for  distribution 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  articles  re¬ 
produced  come  mostly  from  English  and 
American  periodicals. 

“One  of  the  great  literary  successes  of 
the  winter  (in  Paris)  was  a  novel  by  an 
American  named  Vernon  Sullivan,  Vll 
Spit  on  Your  Graves,  which  after  having 
been  rejected  by  American  publishers 
was  translated  from  manuscript  by  Boris 
Vian.  It’s  wildly  obscene  .  .  — Celia 
Scop,  in  Partisan  Review. 

Alberto  Rembao  has  returned  from 
Latin  America  and  resumed  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  high-minded  magazine  La 


Nueva  Democracia  from  156  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  10.  It  is  now  a  quarterly, 
and  the  subscription  price  is  $2.00  a  year. 

The  Editions  Chariot  of  Paris  an¬ 
nounce  the  forthcoming  publication,  in 
a  uniform  edition,  of  the  Ten  Best 
French  Novels  as  selected  in  1913  by 
Andr6  Gide.  They  are;  Stendhal,  La 
Chartreuse  de  Parme;  Choderlos  de  Lac- 
los,  Les  liaisons  dangereuses;  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  La  Princesse  de  Clives; 
Fureticre,  Le  roman  bourgeois;  the  abb6 
Prevost,  Manon  Lescaut;  Eugene  Fro- 
mentin,  Dominique;  Balzac,  La  cousine 
Bette;  Flaubert,  Madame  Bovary;  Zola, 
Grrm/na/;  Marivaux,  vie  deMarianne. 

New  library  journals,  according  to  the 
Information  Bulletin  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  are  Phaidros,  Zeitschrift  fiir 
die  Freunde  des  Buches  und  der  schonen 
Kiinste,  published  by  the  Oesterreich- 
ische  Nationalbihliothek  in  Vienna;  and 
the  Rivista  Delle  Bihlioteche,  published 
by  the  Istituto  Italiano  di  Bibliografia  in 
Rome. 


Women  Playwrights-- A  Symposium 

[In  the  Spring  1927  number  of  Bool(s  Abroad,  at  page  34,  Mrs.  Sophie  R.  A. 
Court  reviewed  several  dramas  of  the  Diisseldorf  woman  playwright  Hanna  Rade- 
macher.  She  found  them  well  written  and  well  constructed  but  conventional  and 
reactionary,  given  to  perhaps  characteristically  feminine  admiration  of  the  ruthless 
he-men  of  German  mythology  and  history.  Since  then,  we  have  several  times  seen 
Hanna  Rademacher  qualified  as  Germany’s  leading  woman  dramatist,  and  when 
we  had  occasion  to  read  a  little  of  her  work  lately,  we  wondered  at  the  poverty  of  the 
dramatic  accomplishment  of  her  sex  in  Germany,  which  has  resulted  in  the  ranking 
of  this  obscure  and  mediocre  lady  play-builder  so  high  among  her  sisters.  In  the 
meantime  the  feeling  had  grown  upon  us  that  the  situation  was  not  greatly  different 
in  other  countries.  We  could  see  some  reasons  why  the  ladies  were  at  a  disadvantage 
as  dramatists,  but  severally  and  collectively  these  reasons  seemed  inadequate.  We 
were  moved  at  last  to  query  a  number  of  playwrights  and  critics.  Their  comments 
follow. — The  Editors\ 

From  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton,  Yale  University; 

Give  the  ladies  time!  They  haven’t  been  at  it  very  long.  The  craft  of  play¬ 
writing  can  be  learned  only  in  the  theater,  and  until  recent  times  women’s  only 
place  in  the  theater  was  as  actresses.  Not  even  that  in  the  English  theater  till  the 
Restoration.  It  is  a  fact  today,  in  America,  that  the  living  playwright  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  successes  is  Rachel  Crothers,  the  playwright  with  the  best 
sense  of  tight  construction  is  Lillian  Heilman,  and  among  our  very  best  directors 
and  managers  are  Margaret  Webster,  Eva  LcGallienne,  and  Cheryl  Crawford,  not 
to  mention  Agnes  DeMille,  whose  ballets  are  In  every  way  remarkable.  There  is 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  playwriting  is  a  craft  which  calls  for  a  constructive,  or 
architectural  talent,  rather  than  a  literary  one.  Plays  are  built.  There  is  little  room 
in  them  for  the  purely  intuitional  talents  save  as  emotional  overtones.  It  may  be 
that  architectural  talent  is  much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  men  than  in  women, 
and  hence  that  there  will  always  be  a  preponderance  of  male  dramatists.  But  such 
talent  certainly  is  now  and  then  to  be  found  in  women  to  a  high  degree,  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  theater  admits  women — as  it  has  done  of  late  in  America — to  the 
ranks  of  managers  and  directors,  so  that  the  craft  can  be  learned,  we  may  expect 
a  certain  number  of  first  rate  women  dramatists. 

From  Elmer  Rice,  New  York  City; 

I  think  it  is  generally  true  that,  in  the  long  range  of  literature,  women  have 
been  less  successful  with  plays  than  with  other  literary  forms.  There  was  of  course 
Aphra  Behn  who  was  famous  in  her  day,  and  about  whom  someone  even  wrote 
a  play  a  few  years  ago.  And  of  course  there  are  many  extremely  successful  [  women  ] 
playwrights  in  the  contemporary  theater:  Lillian  Heilman,  Rachel  Crothers,  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  and  Zoe  Akins,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Just  why  women  should  be  less  adept  at  writing  plays,  I  do  not  know,  unless 
it  be  that  feminine  writing  tends  to  be  rather  subjective  in  substance  and  loose  in 
form,  whereas  the  theater,  on  the  whole,  demands  a  fairly  objective  approach  and 
a  firm  technique. 

From  Carl  Van  Doren,  New  York  City; 

I  have  no  explanation  for  the  fact  that  women  have  seldom  done  well  with 
plays  for  the  stage.  It  may  however  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  writing  and  pro- 
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ducing  plays  is  a  kind  of  technological  enterprise,  not  merely  a  literary  undertak¬ 
ing.  Women  have  seldom  cared  much  for  technology,  in  literature  or  out  of  it. 

I  don’t  pretend  to  know  why.  And  this  may  be  changing  now,  I  remember  John 
Steinbeck’s  saying  that  many  women  objected  that  he  had  not  gone  into  more 
technical  details  in  his  Bombs  Away.  Apparently  the  wives  of  flyers  and  workers 
in  war  plants  thought  he  neglected  the  fine  points  of  bomber  management. 

From  Arthur  Hopkins,  New  York  City: 

Since  so  few  good  plays  have  been  written  in  the  past  few  years,  it  is  not  strange 
that  women  playwrights  have  not  contributed  many.  After  all,  Harvey,  the  most 
successful  play  of  our  time,  was  written  by  a  woman.  Lillian  Heilman  has  been 
consistently  successful.  Some  of  the  most  successful  musical  show  books  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dorothy  Fields  in  collaboration  with  her  brother.  Ruth  Gordon  has  con¬ 
tributed  two  successful  plays,  and  is  hoping  and  planning  for  others. 

I  do  not  see  that  women  have  been  conspicuously  less  productive  than  the  men. 

From  Clifford  Odets,  New  York  City: 

Lillian  Heilman,  Zoe  Akins,  Clemence  Dane,  Bella  Spewack,  Clare  Kummer, 
Clare  Boothe,  Susan  Glasp>ell,  and  many  others — all  “successful”  playwrights.  Cre¬ 
ative  playwrights  is  another  matter.  But  how  many  male  creative  theater  writers 
are  there?  Women  have  been  homebodies  for  several  hundred  years.  Give  them  time. 

From  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Columbia  University: 

In  general  I  think  you  are  right,  though  in  England  Aphra  Behn’s  plays  were 
popular  and  Mrs.  Centliver’s  Bold  Strol(e  for  a  Wife  (it  includes  the  character  Simon 
Pure)  lasted  a  long  time.  Still  these  are  rare  exceptions.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  getting 
a  play  on  generally  involves  more  enterprise  and  negotiation  than  getting  a  book 
published  discouraged  women. 

From  Ramon  Sender,  New  York  City: 

The  theater  is  an  art  of  synthesis  (not  of  analysis,  nor  of  gloss  or  rhapsody)  and 
I  believe  that  women  cannot  serve  here  because  all  their  capacity  of  synthesis  is 
concentrated  in  the  exercise  or  hope  of  maternity. 

From  Henry  Schnitzler,  University  of  California: 

...  I  believe  that  few  women  have  ever  been  truly  creative  in  the  arts — not 
only  drama.  For  instance,  I  could  not  think  of  any  truly  significant  female  com¬ 
poser — could  you?  There  have,  of  course,  been  a  few  great  female  poets — but  if 
you  asked  me  to  name  a  truly  great  woman  painter,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  one. 
In  the  field  of  the  novel,  women  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  than  in  other 
fields  but  here  too  the  great  novels  were  written  by  men.  In  the  drama  the  situation 
is  even  more  obvious.  Except  for  a  few  isolated  cases,  there  has  never  been  a  woman 
dramatist  of  any  consequence.  And  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  works  of 
Lillian  Heilman — to  take  a  familiar  example — will  be  of  any  interest  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  women  have  achieved  infinitely  more  as  re-produc¬ 
tive  artists:  as  actresses,  singers,  pianists,  etc.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  a  question 
I  would  not  dare  to  answer.  It  might  be  rather  a  problem  for  psychologists  to  solve. 

From . .  New  York  playwright,  producer,  actor: 

You  pose  a  very  interesting  question  ...  Of  course  there  have  been  Rachel 
Crothers  and  Lillian  Heilman,  and  there  have  been  one  or  two  others.  There  is  no 
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question,  however,  that  women  are  not  comparably  successful  to  men  in  the  field 
of  playwriting. 

...  I  have  found  women  playwrights  not  to  be  open-minded  in  the  revision 
of  their  manuscripts.  Not  only  arc  they  unresponsive  to  the  suggestions  of  stage 
directors  and  producers  who  have  found  flaws  of  construction,  but  when  the  audi¬ 
ence  sits  in  on  the  collaboration  and  points  out  weaknesses,  they  arc  too  often  still 
tenacious  of  their  own  opinion  and  their  own  work,  and  unwilling  to  change  it. 

Most  women  playwrights  essay  stories  in  terms  of  light  comedy,  and  their 
comedy  is  usually  rather  feeble.  It  lacks  the  gusto  and  the  guts  that  are  to  be  found 
in  masculine  writing. 

The  novel,  the  poem,  the  essay,  and  the  special  article — in  fact,  whatever  is 
written  for  print — is  aimed  at  the  individual  and  the  individual’s  reaction.  The  play 
is  aimed  at  an  audience  where  there  is  not  only  a  common  denominator  but  where 
each  individual  feels  himself  to  be  under  the  appraisal  of  strangers,  and  his  reaction 
is  therefore  considerably  tempered.  Women,  as  a  sex,  do  not  seem  to  be  as  able  as 
men  to  estimate  the  reaction  of  people  cn  masse. 

Why  this  should  be  so  is  for  subtler  minds  than  mine.  I  can  only  give  you  the 
result  of  my  experience,  which  indicates  that  this  is  so.  Lillian  Heilman  would  be 
sore  as  hell  if  I  said  she  had  a  mind  like  a  man.  She  can  think  and  reason  like  a  man, 
but  she  is  also  a  most  feminine  person,  and  she  has,  to  my  mind,  no  superior  in  the 
playwriting  field,  man  or  woman. 

From  Lillian  Hellman,  Pleasantville,  New  York: 

I  have  no  explanation.  I  guess  I  don’t  think  there  have  been  many  good  women 
writers. 

From  Burns  Mantle,  Forest  Hill  Gardens,  Long  Island: 

I  think  your  point  well  taken,  but  I  have  no  theory  or  explanation  covering 
a  likely  cause.  It  has  been  said  that  women  don’t  write  plays,  they  give  birth  to  them. 
The  fact  that  the  obstetrics  arc  in  the  hands  of  male  producers,  who  arc  probably 
a  little  biased  and  jealous  as  well,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  situation 
as  it  exists. 

From  George  Jean  Nathan,  New  York  City: 

American  women  playwrights  have  written  various  conspicuously  successful 
plays  . .  .  Relative  quality  is  another  matter,  both  in  America  and  other  countries. 
The  drama  is  an  emotional  art,  and  women  arc  essentially  less  emotional  than  men, 
despite  contrary  opinion. 

From  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  New  York  City: 

You  quite  surprise  me  because  women  playwrights  have  been  notoriously  suc¬ 
cessful  in  New  York  though  I  agree  that  they  have  not  written  distinguished  plays 
by  comparison  with  the  novels  which  they  have  done  both  here  and  in  England. 

I  don’t  know  why,  do  you? 

From  Henry  Bellamann,  New  York  City: 

I  had  never  thought  about  the  problem  you  raise.  It  is  certainly,  at  least  super¬ 
ficially,  extraordinary.  Could  one  reason — perhaps  a  major  one — to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  paucity  of  women  playwrights  be  that  it  is  only  very  recently  that  the 
stage,  in  any  of  its  manifestations,  has  come  to  be  considered  respectable?  The  so- 
called  “emancipation  of  women’’  (many  of  them  consider  that  the  process  still. 
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legally  and  politically,  is  only  in  its  embryo  state)  is  so  very  recent;  surely  the  idea 
of  a  theater<onnection  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jane  Austen  say,  would  have  been 
looked  on  askance — to  put  it  mildly  I  Certainly  now,  in  England  and  in  America  at 
least,  the  names  of  women  playwrights  are  increasing  rapidly,  in  numbers  and  in 
eminence.  .  .  . 

From  H.  B.  Stevens,  University  of  New  Hampshire: 

You  raise  a  very  interesting  question  ...  I  wonder  if  the  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  drama  is  chiefly  action,  and  men  are  still  the  principal  actors  in  our  present 
civilization.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  there  is  any  real  basis  for  believing  that 
women  are  inherently  out  of  the  running  as  playwrights.  I  recall,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DuBose  Heywood — he  was  more  definitely  the  poet  and  novel¬ 
ist,  and  she  the  playwright.  Several  other  American  women  have  written  notable 
plays;  it  may  be  that  the  American  intellectual  climate  is  more  favorable  than  that 
of  Europe. 

From  Henri  M.  Peyre,  Yale  University: 

The  question  you  put  is  a  vexing  one  for  a  man  to  answer.  The  facts  are  indeed 
clear.  In  most  literatures  there  are  practically  no  women  who  have  reached  eminence 
as  dramatists,  and  in  spite  of  the  facilities  of  all  kinds  granted  women  in  education, 
on  the  stage  and  elsewhere,  there  seems  to  be  little  promise  of  any  rivaling  Shaw, 
O’Neill,  Pirandello,  Sartre,  et  al.  Mme  Simone  de  Beauvoir  has  tried  in  Les  bouches 
inutiles  and  has  not  conspicuously  succeeded. 

The  main  reason  probably  lies  in  the  greater  difficulty  that  women  writers  have 
in  conceiving  in  the  abstract  and  in  organizing  the  several  acts  of  a  play.  Their 
genius  does  not  lie  in  such  abstracting  and  ordering  power;  they  are  more  at  home 
in  personal  confessions  (autobiographical  novel,  lyric  poetry,  letter-writing,  diary) 
and  in  expressing  their  own  sensibility  than  in  imagining  and  conducting  a  plot. 
In  other  words,  they  seem  to  lack  the  kind  of  intellectual  imagination  required  by 
dramatic  writing,  as  well  as  by  architecture,  musical  composition  (except  short 
pieces),  mathematical  speculation,  or  by  the  building  of  a  metaphysical  system. 

It  is  also  more  difficult  for  them  to  forget  themselves,  cut  off  the  navel-string, 
as  it  were,  and  give  life  to  characters  as  independent  from  themselves  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  Racine’s,  Caldcrdn’s,  Chekov’s  are.  After  all,  they  create  life  in  reality  and 
do  not  need  to  create  it  in  fiction  and  in  drama,  as  barren,  impotent  males  must. 

Perhaps  also  they  exhaust  their  keen  dramatic  sense  too  generously  in  life  in 
violent  scenes  of  jealousy,  anger,  self-pity.  They  are  too  spontaneous  and  lack  the 
perfidious  and  thrifty  calculation  practiced  by  men,  when  they  refrain  from  giving 
vent  to  their  temper  and  from  dramatizing  their  sorrows  and  humiliations,  in  order 
to  purge  themselves  from  such  emotions  in  a  drama. 

In  any  case,  the  loss  is  ours,  men’s.  We  shall  not  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are 
until  women  dramatists  depict  us  as  they  see  us  in  our  violent  moods,  as  Shakespeare 
and  Racine  and  Ibsen  have  portrayed  Cleopatra  and  Phedre  and  Nora.  We  should 
undertake  a  systematic  effort  to  direct  more  women  to  playwriting  (especially  of  a 
comic  kind,  for  their  failure  has  been  even  more  marked  in  comedy)  and  watch 
what  the  result  will  be  after  one  or  two  generations. 

From  Winifred  Smith,  Vassar  College: 

Probably  conditions  in  the  theater  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter — 
Lillian  Heilman  or  Rachel  Crothers  could  tell  you  something  definite  about  the 
New  York  commercial  theater,  which  is  a  hard-boiled  business,  hard  to  break  into. 
I  dare  say  the  fundamental  reason  is  the  same  one  that  prevents  women  doing  great 
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painting:  most  women’s  energies  go  into  bringing  up  children.  Novels,  criticism, 
etc.,  can  be  written  at  home  more  easily  than  plays,  which  have  to  stand  the  test 
of  production  and  need  a  special  kind  of  pull  to  get  their  complete  realization  in 
a  theater. 

From  Burton  Rascoe,  New  York  City: 

I  have  no  ready  explanation  of  the  lack  of  women  playwrights  but  I  believe 
that  the  old  male  prejudice,  “woman’s  place  is  either  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  brothel,’’ 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  Ellen  Glasgow,  who 
only  recently  died,  and  Gertrude  Atherton,  who  is  still  flourishing,  began  to  write 
Action,  it  was  considered  by  many  a  breach  of  morals  for  them  to  do  so.  Players  were 
considered  social  untouchables  until  within  comparatively  recent  times,  and  even 
now  the  popular  belief  is  that  actresses  are  inclined  to  be  immoral.  The  emancipation 
of  women  (more  conspicuous  in  this  country  than  elsewhere)  within  the  past  fifty 
years  has  opened  all  fields  of  creative  endeavor — including  writing  for  the  theater — 
to  women.  Both  Ellen  Glasgow  and  May  Sinclair  told  me  that  that  the  problem 
which  even  women  who  write  novels  have  to  overcome  is  the  tendency  of  women 
to  write  like  men,  or  from  the  male  fX)int  of  view,  a  tendency  hard  to  overcome 
because  most  of  the  classical  models  in  fiction  writing  are  the  work  of  men  and, 
moreover,  even  the  female  reading  public  is  accustomed  to  male  cliches  of  thought 
and  emotion.  I  believe  that  when  women  dramatists  are  thoroughly  emancipated 
from  masculine  models  we  shall  have  dramas  more  revolutionary  in  morals  than 
Ibsen’s  were  supposed  to  have  been. 

From  Albert  Guerard,  Sr.,  Stanford  University: 

...  I  had  started  my  students,  mostly  girls,  worrying  why  women  had  on  the 
whole  done  so  little  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  inferior,  although  they  may  be  different.  My  guess,  which  was  not  ungallant, 
was  that  they  preferred  living  the  drama  and  romance  of  their  lives  rather  than 
writing  it.  Mme  de  Stael  said  profoundly:  “Pour  une  femme,  la  gloire  n’est  que  le 
deuil  eclatant  du  bonheur.’’  (Or,  in  Pascalian  terms:  “Le  nez  de  Madame  de  Stael, 
s’il  eut  etc  moins  gros,  la  face  de  la  litterature  franqaise  aurait  etc  changee’’). 

But  your  special  question  is  very  interesting.  Women  have  done  commendable 
work  in  poetry  (very  little  of  the  first  order);  they  have  done  excellendy  in  the  novel, 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  So  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  they  have  practically 
caught  up  with  men.  But  I  am  appalled  at  the  desertic  aspect  of  feminine  dramatic 
literature.  Abie’s  Irish  Rose?  The  Women?  In  French,  Marie  Leneru.^  There  must 
be  a  reason.  (Why.^  This  is  not  a  reasonable  world).  .  .  . 

From  Howard  Mumford  Jones,  Harvard  University: 

It  seems  to  me  no  one  can  write  successfully  for  the  theater  unless  he  or  she 
is  familiar  with  its  intricacies,  its  day-to-day  demands,  what  an  actor  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do,  what  the  tricks  of  scenery  are,  what  audiences  will  stand  for,  and 
the  like.  Throughout  most  recorded  history  women  intelligent  enough  to  write  plays 
have  been  pretermitted  from  coming  to  the  playhouse  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  A 
man  might  go  among  the  actors  (and  actresses,  if  any)  and  not  lose  caste;  a  woman 
could  not  without  imputations  against  her  virtue.  (Think,  for  example,  of  the 
dubious  reputation  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Bchn,  first  of  English  women  dramatists.)  And 
women  who  lived  at  the  level  of  actresses  and  the  playhouse  generally  were  not 
persons  of  sufficient  culture  to  write  plays.  (In  this  respect  Forever  Amber  is  crudely 
correct,  I  think.)  Moreover,  there  have  been  long  periods  in  dramatic  history  when 
the  theater  was  exclusively  a  masculine  affair,  in  the  sense  that  there  were  not  even 
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women  actors!  It  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  surprising  that  women  dramatists  do  not 
develop  until  relatively  late  and  that  not  until  something  like  freedom  of  the  sexes 
obtains,  do  they  begin  to  count. 

Several  of  our  correspondents  have  called  our  attention  to  an  article 
by  Henri  Troyat,  entitled  Les  femmes  et  le  thedtre,  which  appeared  in 
F ranee- Amerique  for  August  3,  1946.  The  gist  of  it  is  as  follows: 

Women  novelists  are  legion.  Women  of  the  theater  are  rare.  How  can  this  be 
explained.?  Is  it  some  misogynous  fate  that  condemns  them  to  the  mere  typograph¬ 
ical  expression  of  their  thought.?  Or  must  one  look  for  the  explanation  of  the  mystery 
in  the  particular  nature  of  their  genius.?  The  novel  is  the  mode  of  expression  best 
adapted  to  the  literary  possibilities  of  a  woman.  And  that  because  it  does  not  impose 
any  strict  rules  of  time,  place,  or  action. 

A  woman  approaches  the  story  which  she  wishes  to  tell  in  pleasant  anticipation. 
She  does  not  try  to  dominate  her  characters.  She  lets  herself  be  dominated  by  them. 
What  difference  if  it  covers  50  pages  or  600.?  No  plan  could  deny  her  the  satisfaction 
of  introducing  a  new  character,  perfectly  useless,  but  undeniably  charming.  No  re¬ 
striction  of  balance  could  prevent  her  from  prolonging  by  some  thirty  pages  the 
emotion  of  her  heroine  when  confronting  the  ideal  lover  or  an  apple-tree  in  bloom. 

The  woman  writer  knows  only  how  to  express  herself  or  women  in  general — 
an  inexhaustible  subject,  to  be  sure.  Men,  in  her  books,  are  observed  only  from  the 
exterior,  studied,  judged,  condemned,  or  granted  her  favor.  Have  there  been  many 
women  novelists  who  have  tried  to  identify  themselves  with  a  man,  to  think,  to  act 
like  a  man,  to  write  like  a  man.?  I  don’t  think  so.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
men  have  chosen  women  for  heroines  of  their  books! 

The  dramatic  author  must  be  endowed  with  a  polymorphic  intelligence.  The 
man  with  a  hundred  heads.  The  man  with  a  hundred  hearts.  He  sp)eaks,  in  turn, 
all  languages.  He  experiences,  in  turn,  all  emotions.  When  one  forgets  the  author 
one  begins  to  believe  in  the  personages.  But  can  a  woman  dramatist  make  one 
forget  her.? 

An  even  more  cruel  sacrifice  is  demanded  of  the  dramatist.  He  cannot  say  what 
he  wishes  to  say  but  what  he  is  permitted  to  say.  His  inspiration  is  constantly  re¬ 
stricted  by  time,  place,  interest,  cost  of  presentation,  and  stage  dimensions.  When 
the  spectator  feels  that  the  text  is  inspired,  free  as  thought  itself,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  author  kept  his  eye  on  his  watch.  The  art  of  the  theater  is  the  art  most 
severely  limited  by  matter.  It  is  fancy  within  bounds.  It  is  a  precise  technique.  How 
can  a  woman  reconcile  her  desire  to  say  everything  with  the  necessity  of  saying  only 
the  indispensable.?  How  can  a  woman  change.?  It  would  be  easier  to  change  the 
theater. 

handsome  encyclopedia,  Enciclopcdia 
pratica,  beautifully  assembled  and  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  not  to  speak  of  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  fine  illustrations.  Bompiani 
must  have  had  reserve  shelves  of  excel¬ 
lent  paper  for  this  edition  despite  the 
present  scarcity  of  all  paper  in  Italy! 
This  encyclopedia  is  organized  into  com¬ 
pact  volumes  costing  about  thirty  dol¬ 
lars.” — O.  A.  Bontempo,  in  The  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Journal. 


The  several-times-translated  Lije  of 
Croum  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria,  by 
Booths  Abroad’s  friend  and  contributor 
Werner  Richter,  is  to  appear  in  a  Spanish 
translation,  published  by  the  Editorial 
Semca  in  Buenos  Aires. 

“.  .  .  Once  again  Bompiani  must  be 
singled  out  as  perhaps  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  of  all  publishing  houses  in  Italy. 
In  the  past  season  this  house  put  out  a 
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Necrology 

Jean  Ajalbert,  Goncourt  Academy  novel¬ 
ist,  poet,  and  essayist,  Chors,  January 
15,  age  84. 

Rafael  Alvarez,  composer  of  Guate¬ 
mala’s  national  anthem,  Guatemala 
City,  December  26,  1946,  age  88. 

Domingo  Amunitegui  Sc^ar,  Chilean 
historian,  professor,  statesman,  and 
author  of  more  than  20  volumes  on 
Chilean  and  American  history,  San¬ 
tiago,  March  4,  1946,  age  86. 

Tor  Andrae,  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  and  author  of  many 
books  on  Mohammedanism,  Stock¬ 
holm,  February  24,  age  62. 

Alcides  Argiiedas,  Bolivian  historian, 
novelist,  sociologist,  statesman,  Chu- 
lumani.  May  6,  1946,  age  67. 

Gerardo  Arrubla,  Colombian  librarian 
and  historian,  Bogoti,  May  2,  1946, 
age  73. 

Miguel  Artigas  Ferrando,  director-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
Spain  and  director  of  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  of  Madrid,  Madrid,  March  10, 
age  60. 

Octave  Aubry,  French  historian  recent¬ 
ly  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  De¬ 
cember  1946. 

Jean  Berthiaume,  French  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalist,  Montreal,  October  30,  1946, 
age  36. 

Jean-Richard  Bloch,  French  playwright 
and  novelist,  March,  age  63. 

Fernand  van  Boelaere,  Flemish  essay¬ 
ist,  poet,  and  art  critic,  Brussels,  April 
30. 

Pierre  Bonnard,  French  artist  and  illus¬ 
trator  of  fine  editions  by  leading  au¬ 
thors,  Cannot  near  Cannes,  January 
24,  age  79. 

Roberto  Brenes-Mesen,  Costa  Rican  poet, 
essayist,  and  educator,  San  Jos6,  May 
19,  age  73. 


ZIPPERMANN 

Emilio  Carrere,  novelist  and  playwright, 
Madrid,  April  30,  age  66. 

Ezequiel  A.  Ch4vez,  Mexican  educator 
and  writer,  Mexico  City,  December  2, 
1946,  age  78. 

Shri  Pramatha  Choudhuri,  “the  Bengali 
Maupassant,”  Indian  short  story  writ¬ 
er,  critic,  and  editor,  Calcutta,  Se|>- 
tcmber  2,  1946,  age  74. 

L6on  Claes,  managing  editor  of  the 
newspaper  Journal  de  Bruges,  Brus¬ 
sels,  March  19,  age  71. 

Sophie  Cole,  novelist  and  writer  of 
sketches  of  old  London,  Reading, 
February  11,  age  87. 

Pedro  Coll,  Venezuelan  diplomat,  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  novelist,  Caracas,  March, 
age  75. 

Salvatore  Cortesi,  Italian  journalist, 
Florence,  March  3,  age  82. 

George  G.  Coulton,  authority  on  me¬ 
dieval  history,  Cambridge,  England, 
March  4,  age  88. 

Franz  Cumont,  Belgian  historian,  1936 
winner  of  the  Franequi  Prize  for  his 
research  into  Egyptian  religions,  St. 
Pieters-Woluwe,  August  25,  age  79. 

Emile  Dard,  French  historian,  author  of 
Napolion  et  Talleyrand,  Paris,  July. 

Manuel  de  Falla,  Spanish  composer, 
Altagracia,  November  14,  1946,  age 
70. 

Hans  Fallada,  (pseudonym  of  Rudolph 
Ditzen),  German  novelist,  author  of 
the  one-time  best-seller  Kleiner  Mann, 
was  nun?,  Berlin,  February  6,  age  53. 

Desmond  Fitzgerald,  Irish  politician 
and  journalist,  Dublin,  April  9,  age 
57. 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  Italianist  and 
translator  of  Dante,  York  Village, 
Maine,  age  80. 

Umberto  Fraccacreta,  Italian  poet,  San 
Severn,  Foggia,  February  26,  age  57. 

Constance  Garnett,  British  translator  of 
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many  Russian  writers  including  Chek¬ 
hov,  Gogol,  Dostoevsky,  and  Turge¬ 
nev,  Edenbridge,  December  17,  1946, 
age  84. 

James  Garvin,  British  journalist,  Lon¬ 
don,  January  23,  age  l^.  “In  James 
Garvin  the  English  press  loses  one  of 
the  four  or  five  great  figures  of  the 
last  100  years  of  editorship  and  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Rafael  Gumucio,  Chilean  journalist  and 
politician,  editor  of  Diario  Ilustrado 
and  La  Unidn,  Vina  del  Mar,  June  15. 

Ernst  Hardt,  German  poet,  novelist, 
and  playwright,  Inchenhofen,  Bavaria, 
January,  age  70. 

Jacobus  Heinsius,  editor  of  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Netherlands  Language, 
The  Hague,  May  21,  age  75. 

Ho  Ping-sung,  Chinese  historian  and 
educator,  Shanghai,  July  25,  age  57. 

Anton  Impekoven,  German  playwright, 
actor,  and  theater  director,  Berlin, 
May  21,  age  65. 

Robert  E.  Knowles,  Canadian  author 
and  journalist,  Galt,  Ontario,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1946,  age  77. 

Rene  Kraus,  biographer  and  former 
Austrian  newspaper  editor,  whose  bi¬ 
ography  of  Winston  Churchill  was  a 
best-seller  in  1941,  Amityville,  N.  Y., 
July  16,  age  44. 

Stanislaw  Kutrzeba,  Polish  historian, 
Cracow,  January  1946,  age  70. 

Pierre  Lecomte  du  Noiiy,  French  sci¬ 
entist  and  philosopher.  New  York, 
September  22,  age  64. 

Manuel  Machado,  Spanish  poet,  Madrid, 
January  19,  age  73. 

Karl  Mannheim,  Hungarian  sociologist, 
formerly  with  the  Universities  of 
Heidell^rg  and  Frankfurt  am  Main 
and  later  with  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  London,  age  53. 

Georges  Marlow,  Belgian  poet,  author 
of  H^lbne  and  Udme  en  exit,  Brussels, 
April  10,  age  75. 

Eduardo  Marquina,  Spanish  playwright 
and  poet.  New  York,  November  21, 
1946,  age  67. 

Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra,  Spanish 
playwright  and  novelist,  Madrid,  Oc¬ 


tober  1,  age  66. 

Arturo  Martini,  Italian  sculptor,  Milan, 
March  22,  age  58. 

Pedro  Mata,  Spanish  novelist  and 
poet,  Madrid,  December  28,  1946,  age 
72. 

Vilem  Mathesius,  Czech  literary  histori¬ 
an  and  comparative  linguist,  Prague, 
April  12,  1946,  age  64. 

Max  Maurey,  French  playwright  and 
founder  of  the  Grand  Guignol,  Neuil- 
ly,  February  27,  age  77. 

Shri  Zaverchand  Meghani,  Gujarat  pop¬ 
ular  poet  and  folklorist,  Bombay, 
March  9,  age  50. 

Giovanni  Monteleone,  Italian  historian, 
Genoa,  February  1,  age  67. 

Henri  Mougin,  French  philosopher  and 
critic,  editor  of  the  Encyclopddie  de  la 
Renaissance  Fran^aise,  Paris,  July 
1946,  age  34. 

Stanislav  Kostka  Neumann,  Czech  poet, 
Prague,  age  72. 

Gerard  Nielen,  Dutch  playwright, 
Haarlem,  February  12,  age  57. 

Yone  Noguchi,  Japanese  poet,  Mizu- 
kaido,  age  72. 

C.  M.  Norman-Hansen,  Danish  author 
and  traveler,  Copenhagen,  April  27, 
age  85. 

Georges  Normandy  (pseudonym  of 
Georges  Segaut),  French  novelist,  art 
critic,  biographer,  and  playwright, 
November  25,  1946,  age  65. 

Andre  Pascal  (pseudonym  of  Henri 
Rothschild),  French  financier,  physi¬ 
cian,  and  playwright,  Lausanne,  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  age  75. 

Joaquin  Pasos  Argiiello,  Nicaraguan 
writer  and  jxiet,  Managua,  January 
20,  age  40. 

Julio  Afranio  Peixoto,  Brazilian  sci¬ 
entist,  criminologist,  publicist,  novel¬ 
ist,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  February,  age  70. 

George  Pelletier,  director  of  the  French 
language  daily  Le  Devoir,  Montreal, 
January  20,  age  64. 

Willem  Pi j  per,  Dutch  composer  and 
coeditor  of  De  Muziel^,  The  Hague, 
March  19,  age  52. 

Norberto  Pinilla,  Chilean  educator  and 
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cultural  historian,  Santiago,  July  20, 
1946,  age  44. 

George  Madison  Priest,  historian  of 
German  literature  and  translator  of 
Faust,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  age  74. 

Vladimir  Pozner,  Russian  literary  critic, 
Paris,  October  25,  1946,  age  70. 

Charles  William  Previte-Orton,  author¬ 
ity  on  medieval  history,  Cambridge, 
England,  March  11,  age  70. 

C.  F.  Ramuz,  distinguished  French- 
Swiss  novelist,  June,  age  69. 

Ture  Rangstrbm,  Swedish  music  critic 
and  composer.  May  11,  age  63. 

Pedro  de  Rojas,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  newspaper  Crttica,  Buenos  Aires, 
September  4,  age  75. 

Nicolas-A.  Roubakine,  Russian-born  pio¬ 
neer  student  of  the  psychology  of 
reading,  founder  of  the  Institut  de 
Psychologie  Bibliologique  of  Lau¬ 
sanne,  whose  private  library  of  100,000 
volumes  was  probably  a  record  for 
western  Europe,  Lausanne,  November 
23,  1946,  age  85. 

Leo  S.  Rowe,  “Citizen  of  the  Americas,” 
Director-CJeneral  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  since  1920,  Washington, 
December  5, 1946,  age  76,  as  the  result 
of  an  automobile  accident. 

Prov  Sadovsky,  Soviet  theatrical  leader, 
Stalin  prize  laureate,  and  art  director 
of  the  Maly  Theatre,  Moscow,  May  3. 

J.-J.  Salverda  de  Grave,  authority  on 
French  language  and  literature,  noted 
for  his  studies  of  the  influence  of  the 
French  language  on  Dutch,  The 
Hague,  March  22,  age  84. 

Eduardo  Schwalbach,  Spanish  newspa¬ 
per  director,  author,  and  playwright, 
Lisbon,  December  8,  1946,  age  85, 

Matthew  P.  Shiel,  British  author  and 
journalist,  London,  February  17,  age 
82. 

May  Sinclair,  British  novelist  and  au¬ 
thor  of  philosophical  criticism,  Ayles¬ 
bury,  Buckinghamshire,  November 
14,  1946. 

Douglas  Sladen,  British  novelist,  bi¬ 
ographer,  and  poet.  Hove,  Sussex, 
February  12,  age  91. 


Leo  Stein,  author  and  art  critic,  brother 
of  the  late  Gertrude  Stein,  Settignano, 
Italy,  August. 

A.  Marcus  Toilet,  Finnish  journalist. 
New  York,  age  64. 

Helene  Vacaresco,  Rumanian  writer  and 
poet  and  a  leader  in  international  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges,  Paris,  February  17, 
age  85. 

Reinaldo  V^alencia,  X'enezuelan  editor 
and  writer,  Cartagena,  September 
1946. 

Heikki  Valisalmi,  Finnish  poet  and  es¬ 
sayist,  Helsinki,  March,  age  61. 

Rudolf  J.  M.  Veit  Valentin,  German  his¬ 
torian,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January 
12,  age  62. 

Jean  Marie  Rodrigue  Villeneuve,  Cana¬ 
dian  Catholic  archbishop,  author  of 
numerous  books  and  articles  on  re¬ 
ligious  philosophy,  Alhambra,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  January  17,  age  63. 

(Jeorges  Virres  (pseudonym  of  Henri 
Briers),  Belgian  novelist,  Lummen, 
Belgium,  September  21,  1946,  age  77. 

Wen  I-To,  Chinese  poet  and  scholar, 
assassinated  at  Kunming,  July  15. 

David  Yaffa,  Australian  journalist,  Syd¬ 
ney,  August  13,  age  54. 

Angel  Zarraga,  Mexican  pamter  and 
poet,  Mexico  City,  November  1946, 
age  60. 

Petras  Zvirka,  Lithuanian  author,May6. 

Distinctions 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  1947,  to 
Andre  Gide,  French  novelist  and 
critic. 

Francisco  Romero,  professor  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Aires 
and  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Colegio  Libre  de  Estudios  Superiores, 
named  an  honorary  foreign  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Enrique  Larreta,  author  and  playwright, 
named  to  the  Argentine  Academy  of 
Letters. 

Samuel  Putnam  has  received  two  honors 
from  Brazil.  He  was  elected  a  cor¬ 
responding  member  of  the  Brazilian 
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Academy  of  Letters  and  was  awarded 
the  Pandia  Calogeras  Prize  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  Brazilian  litera¬ 
ture.  He  is  the  only  North  American 
to  whom  this  prize  has  ever  been 
awarded. 

The  Atenea  Prize  of  the  University  of 
Concepcion,  Chile  (1946),  to  Lux  de 
Viana  (pseudonym  of  Marta  Villa¬ 
nueva  de  Bulnes)  for  her  first  book. 
No  sirvc  la  luna  blanca. 

Chilean  government-s[)onsored  contest 
for  a  biography  of  Bernardo  O’Hig¬ 
gins,  to  Jaime  Eyzaguirre. 

The  Santiago,  Chile,  Municipal  Prize 
(1946)  for  novels  and  short  stories  to 
facobo  Danke,  poet,  novelist,  critic, 
playwright,  and  lecturer. 

The  Cuban  Justo  de  Lara  journalism 
prize  for  1946  to  Ramon  Vasconcelos 
for  his  article  ^Por  que  mirar  el  tra- 
bajo  como  una  maldicidn?  published 
in  Bohemia,  La  Habana,  November 
5,  1946. 

The  Guatemalan  authors  Jose  Ro¬ 
driguez  Cerna,  Rafael  Arevalo  Mar¬ 
tinez,  and  Lisandro  Sandoval  award¬ 
ed  life  pensions  of  $300  per  month 
and  medals  by  President  Juan  Jose 
Arevalo  on  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  November  2  revolution. 

The  Mexico  City  review  Letras  de  Me¬ 
xico  awarded  its  1946  prize  to  Andres 
Iduarte  of  the  Columbia  University 
faculty  for  Marti,  escritor. 

The  Premio  Ciudad  de  Mexico  to  Jesus 
Goytortua  Santos  for  his  novel  Liuvia 
roja. 

The  1947  award  of  the  Talleres  Graficos 
de  la  Nacion  (Mexico)  to  Luis  Spota 
for  El  coronel  fue  echado  al  mar. 

Francisco  Perez  Estrada,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Folklore  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  named  a  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brazilian  Folklore  society. 

The  sixth  Women’s  Literary  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Asociacion  Cultural 
Inter-Americana  (Venezuela)  result¬ 
ed  in  the  literary  award  being  given 
to  Thais  Gonzalez  for  Las  torres  del 
recuerdo  and  the  research  award  to 
Teresa  Troconis  for  Divulgaciones 


sobre  servicio  social. 

The  Ellen  Terry  award  for  the  best  Brit¬ 
ish  play  of  1946  to  Terence  Rattigan 
for  The  Winslow  Boy. 

The  200,000  mk.  fiction  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Arvi  A.  Karisto  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Helsinki,  Finland 
resulted  in  the  following  awards: 
First  Prize  to  Lea  Sarasto  for  Eeva 
l{ull{ee  pol^uja  (100,000  mk.);  and 
Second  Prize  to  Veli  Lumiala  for 
Atominsdrl^ijd,  whose  theme  was  a- 
tomic  jiower. 

Prix  Goncourt  (1946)  to  Francis  Am- 
briere  for  Les  grandes  vacances,  1939- 
1945;  Prix  (1947)  to  Jean-Jacques 
Gauthier  for  Histoire  d’un  f ait-divers. 

The  200,000  franc  Prix  Litteraire  des 
Neuf  for  1947  to  Henriette  Faroux 
for  L’institution  Gleameagle. 

The  Prix  Femina  to  Michele  Robina  for 
Le  temps  de  la  longue  patience. 

The  Prix  Theophraste  Renaudot  to 
Jules  Roy  for  La  vallee  heureuse. 

The  Prix  Paul  Pelliot  was  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First  Prize  to  Henri  Wallon  for 
his  work  on  child  psychology;  Second 
Prize  to  Mile  Juliette  Boutonnier  for 
Vangoisse. 

The  Prix  du  Quai  des  Orfevres  to  Jac¬ 
ques  Levert  for  Le  singe  rouge. 

The  Prix  Victoire  for  1946  to  Remy 
(pseudonym  of  Gilbert  Renault)  for 
Memoir es  d'un  agent  secret  de  la 
France  Libre. 

The  Prix  Rabelais  for  1946  to  Tony 
Tiezeau  for  Le  Crime  de  la  rue  de 
Lappe. 

The  Prix  Courcel,  1946,  of  L’Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  to 
Reto  R.  Bezzola  of  the  University  of 
Zurich  for  Les  origines  et  la  for¬ 
mation  de  la  littirature  courtoise  en 
Occident  (500-1200). 

The  Prix  Interallic  to  Jacques  Nels  for 
Poussiere  du  temps. 

The  Prix  du  Roman  d’Action  for  1946 
to  Yves  Dermeze  for  Le  tresor  du 
Dieu. 

The  Prix  Sainte-Beuve  (1946)  to  Ray¬ 
mond  Abellio  for  Heureux  les  paci- 
fiques.  To  Julian  Blanc  (1947)  for 
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Joyeux,  jais  ton  fourbi;  for  non-fic¬ 
tion,  to  Victor  Kravchenko  for  /'ai 
choisi  la  liberti. 

The  two  recently  endowed  Prix  Victor 
Emile  Michelet,  given  for  esoteric  lit¬ 
erature,  one  for  poetry  and  the  other 
prose,  awarded  in  1947  to  Marthe 
Dupuy  for  her  collection  Du  fond  des 
abimes  and  to  Raoul  Auclair  for  Le 
livre  des  cycles. 

The  Academie  Fran^aise  Grand  Prix  du 
Roman  to  Philippe  H^riat  for  Famille 
Boussardel. 

The  Academie  Fran^aise  Prix  Louis 
Barthou  to  Henri  Bosco  for  the  totality 
of  his  fiction. 

The  Prix  des  Critiques  to  Albert  Camus 
for  La  peste. 

The  Prix  de  la  Plciade  to  the  Bohemian 
novelist  and  playwright  Jean  Genet. 

The  Prix  Audiffred  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  to 
the  excellent  French-language  weekly 
Le  Travmlleur,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  Prix  du  Roman  Policier  de  la  Patrie 
Suisse  to  Jacques  Aeschlimann  for 
Quai  Wilson. 

The  Grand  Prix  Litt6raire  de  l’Alg6rie 
for  1947  to  J.  B.  Canavaggia  for  Nous, 
les  ilus. 

The  Prix  Max  Barthou  of  the  Academie 
Fran^aise  to  Paul-L«sort  for  Les  reins 
et  les  coeurs. 

The  Prix  Broquette-Gonin  of  the  Aca- 
d6mie  Fran^aise  to  the  historian  Pierre 
Delperron  for  Guerre  de  Secession. 

Tile  Prix  Fcmina-Vacaresco  for  1947  to 
Pierre  Bessand  Massanet  for  La 
France  aprbs  la  Terreur. 

The  100,000  franc  Stendhal  Prize  of  the 
Paris  publishing  house  Robert  Laffont 
jointly  to  the  philosopher  Jean  Du- 
tourd  for  Complexe  de  Cesar  and  to 
the  Sorbonne  Anglist  Rene  Masson. 

The  Alliance  Fran^aise  Award  for  1946 
for  the  best  French  book  on  Franco- 
American  friendship  to  Pierre  Schaef¬ 
fer  for  AmSrique,  nous  t’ignorons. 

The  10,000  mark  Raabe-Preis  of  the  city 
of  Braunschweig  to  the  playwright, 
poet,  and  novelist  Fritz  von  Unruh, 


with  a  request  that  he  return  from 
New  York  and  take  up  his  residence 
in  Germany  again. 

The  Capuchin  Annual  Award  (Dublin) 
for  the  best  short  story  in  Irish,  1946, 
to  Eoghan  R.  Uasal  O  Tuairisc,  Cea- 
pach,  Fionnghlas,  Ath  Cliath. 

The  Prize  for  the  Best  Italian  Novel  of 
the  Year  to  Albert  Moravia  for  Agos- 
tino. 

The  Fastenrath  Poetry  Prize  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy  for  1946  to 
Gincs  de  Albareda  for  Romancero  del 
Caribe. 

Stalin  literary  prizes  for  1947:  (1)  Fic¬ 
tion.  Vera  Panova,  Traveling  Com¬ 
panions.  Elmar  Grin,  South  Wind. 
General  Verchigora,  Men  with  Clean 
Consciences.  Victor  Nekrassov,  In 
the  Stalingrad  Trenches.  Boris  Pole¬ 
voi,  The  Story  of  a  True  Man.  All  of 
these  novels  have  war  themes. — (2) 
Poetry.  The  Lithuanian  poetess  Sa¬ 
lome  Neris,  for  her  verses  to  Stalin 
and  heroes  of  her  region.  The  Geor¬ 
gian  Simon  Tchikovani,  David  Gour- 
amichvili.  Alexander  Tvardovski,TAe 
House  by  the  Road.  The  Bielo-Rus- 
sian  Petrus  Brovski,  for  his  ballads. 
The  Ukrainian  Andrev  Malychko, 
Prometheus. — (3)  Plays.  Konstantin 
Simonov,  Russian  Question,  which 
attacks  the  dishonest  American  han¬ 
dling  of  the  news.  August  Yakobson, 
Ufe  in  a  Citadel,  which  prophesies 
the  early  fall  of  bourgeois  societies. 

TTie  Russian-French  novelist  and 
critic  Henri  Troyat  is  lecturing  at  Mills 
College,  California. 

“The  lost  original  text  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen’s  Three  People’s  Principles,  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Chinese  as  their  Magna 
Charta,  which  was  stolen  by  the  puppets 
during  the  Japanese  invasion,  has  been 
found  and  restored  to  the  legal  owner, 
Madame  Sun  Yat-sen.  .  .  .  Other  valu¬ 
able  belongings  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Republic,  including  his  sword,  were  also 
recovered.” — From  Quarterly  Bulletin 
of  Chinese  Bibliography,  Peiping,  China. 
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The  Pan  American  Union's 
New  Director 

.  .  This  responsibility  falls  on  the 
‘  shoulders  of  a  man  [Dr.  Alberto  Lleras] 
who  will  celebrate  his  forty-first  birthday 
on  July  3.  Few  men  have  crowded  so 
many  honors  and  so  much  work  into  so 
brief  a  period.  He  became  a  journalist 
'  in  Bogota  at  seventeen,  while  he  was  still 
a  student;  he  lived  and  wrote  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  one  of  the  great  Argentine 
1  dailies  and  various  periodicals  for  three 
I  years,  beginning  at  twenty.  He  made  a 
continental  reputation  as  chief  editorial 
writer  of  El  Tiempo  of  Bogoti,  a  liberal 
'  paper,  before  he  was  thirty.  At  different 
times  he  was  connected  with  other  lib¬ 
eral  Colombian  papers,  one  of  which,  El 
Liberal,  he  founded  in  1938  and  edited 


for  four  years.  His  most  recent  journal¬ 
istic  enterprise  is  a  weekly  named  Se- 
mana.  His  travels  in  the  Americas  and 
Europe  helped  give  him  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  his  writing.  .  .  — ^From 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

]ean~]oseph  Rabearivelo,  Poet 
of  Madagascar  • 

(Robert  Boudry,  in  Les  Lettres 
franfaises) 

[The  year  before  his  death,  Jean-Joseph 
Rabearivelo  had  undertaken  to  send  reg¬ 
ular  contributions  to  Books  Abroad.  We 
never  received  any  of  them. — The  Edi¬ 
tors.] 

Ten  years  ago,  in  June  1937,  Mada¬ 
gascar’s  premier  French-language  poet 
took  his  own  life. 


They  say  there  was  once  on  this  spot  a  big,  big  city  named  Berlin.”  Th.  Th.  Heine, 
in  Goteborgs  Handelstidning. 
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Rabcarivelo  was  36  years  old  when  he  my  last  moments.  I  am  taking  a  little 
committed  suicide.  Very  few  Europeans  sugar.  I  am  suffocating.  I  am  going  to 
realized  his  importance,  hut  the  young  lie  down.” 

intellectuals  of  his  island  recognized  That  was  all.  When  his  wife  came 
him  as  one  of  their  leaders  in  spite  of  hack  from  her  father’s,  she  found  him 
jealousies  and  local  rivalries.  He  had  on  his  hed,  his  feet  hare,  a  little  foam 
published  several  books,  especially  in 
verse,  had  written  for  the  Mcrcure  de 
France,  had  founded  a  review  or  two 
and  had  contributed  to  several,  one  of 
them  the  Journal  des  poetes. 

His  death  attracted  little  attention, 
and  it  was  a  very  small  group  of  us  who 
followed  his  remains,  under  the  sun  of 
the  island  winter,  to  his  last  resting- 
place,  hidden  among  the  grass  and 
hushes  in  a  neglected  little  Madagascar 
cemetery  shut  in  by  four  mud  walls. 

The  papers  which  he  left  behind  re¬ 
corded  in  painful  detail  his  plans  for 
ending  his  life.  He  continued  writing 
till  the  very  moment  of  his  death.  He 
carefully  wrote  out  his  last  letters  and 
mailed  his  correspondence  and  his  manu¬ 
scripts  to  his  friends.  He  completed  his 
journal,  then  recorded  the  exact  hour 
when  he  swallowed  “fourteen  quinine 
pills  to  give  me  a  very  heavy  head,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  ten  grams  of  cyanuric  acid 
which  killed  him. 

He  had  been  reading  Milosz  and  the 
last  two  numbers  of  the  review  Yggdra- 
sill,  “absentmindedly,”  and  had  written 
a  farewell  poem  which  began: 

A  I’ige  de  Guerin,  a  Page  de  Deubel, 

Un  peu  plus  vieux  que  toi,  Rimbaud  antc-nunt, 

Farce  que  cettc  vie  est  pour  nous  trop  rebcllc 
Et  parce  que  I'abcille  a  tari  tout  pollen.  .  .  . 

He  had  made  his  testament.  “I  am 
dying  calmly,”  he  wrote.  “I  want  no  an¬ 
nouncements,  no  religion,  no  wreaths, 
no  mourning.”  He  did  ask  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  should  spread  on  his  tomb  bunches 
of  violets  and  great  armfuls  of  amoun- 
tane,  a  large-leaved  plant  of  the  fig  fam- 

>iy; 

“I  embrace  the  family  album,”  he  said. 

“I  send  a  kiss  to  the  works  of  Baudelaire 
in  my  other  room.  It  is  two  minutes  past 
three.  I  am  ready  to  drink.  I  have  drunk. 

Mary,  children,  I  am  thinking  of  you  in 
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the  mercy  of  the  sun,  the  torrential  rains 
and  the  brush-fires; 

Tout  ici  cst  solitude 
tout  ici  cst  vastc  orf^ucil 
ct  tout  y  est  rcnoncemcnt 
k  tout  ce  qui  n’est  pas  silence 
k  tout  ce  qui  n’est  pas  oubli 
dans  la  d^olation  des  roches 

he  wrote  in  one  of  his  last  poems:  Le 
tombeau  sur  la  montagne. 

Rabearivelo  was  one  of  the  most  po¬ 
etical  of  poets,  and  death  took  him  be¬ 
fore  he  was  able  to  give  his  measure. 
His  mastery  of  French  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  when  one  remembers  that  this 
Malgache  had  acquired  a  language 
which  neither  his  mother  nor  his  wife 
could  speak,  and  that  his  only  means  of 
instruction  were  the  reviews  and  books 
which  he  was  able  to  buy  in  his  island. 
Yet  he  wrote  poems  which  compare  with 
those  of  Apollinaire  and  Supervielle.  He 
left  a  great  deal  of  unpublished  writing, 
especially  his  journal,  which  he  called 
Calepins  bleus  pythagoriques,  and  which 
is  his  most  human  and  most  app)ealing 
work. 

His  life  was  so  exhausting  an  effort 
that  he  lacked  strength  to  continue  it. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  his  sui¬ 
cide,  and  if  no  one  of  them  seemed  ade¬ 
quate,  their  totality,  at  a  period  when 
Rabearivelo  was  suffering  profound  de¬ 
pression,  drove  him  to  surrender.  He 
died  of  weariness. 

Rabearivelo  had  acquired  the  opium 
habit  and  lacked  the  strength  to  throw 
it  off.  When  the  Chinaman  who  had 
been  supplying  him  with  the  drug  re¬ 
fused  to  bring  him  any  more  because 
he  had  no  money,  he  felt  his  world  slip¬ 
ping  away  from  beneath  him.  He  had 
no  motive  for  living;  he  could  neither 
work  nor  write. 

The  government  of  his  island  showed 
no  comprehension  or  sympathy.  His  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  position  with  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1937  was  refused,  and  he 
was  unable  to  secure  a  government  ap¬ 
pointment.  His  pay  as  proofreader  in 
a  print  shop  was  meager.  He  had  a  wife 
and  four  children,  and  although  of  aris¬ 


tocratic  origin  he  had  no  fortune.  He 
went  into  debt  to  buy  books,  and  one  of 
those  creditors  who  have  played  so  ugly 
a  part  in  the  tragedies  of  intellectuals 
brought  suit  against  him. 

He  heard  his  little  daughter  Vou- 
hangue,  who  had  died  three  years  earlier, 
calling  him  from  the  grave.  He  answered 
her  call. 

Self-destruction,  under  circumstances 
which  would  startle  the  world  and  bring 
him  a  degree  of  notoriety,  seemed  to 
Rabearivelo  a  final  step  which  would  in 
a  measure  satisfy  his  ambition  and  re¬ 
lease  him  from  the  sordidness  of  his  life. 
A  colored  man,  without  means,  sensitive 
and  susceptible,  he  suffered  from  the 
realization  that  he  was  doomed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  an  inferior  position  for  the  period 
of  his  life. 

His  tragedy  is  like  that  of  young  in¬ 
tellectuals  in  general  who  have  rapidly 
acquired  a  foreign  civilization,  only  to 
dash  their  heads  against  the  wall  of 
colonial  traditions  and  government  regu¬ 
lations.  The  native  may  become  the  cul¬ 
tural  equal  of  his  conquerer,  but  he  can 
never  become  his  social  equal.  When 
he  discovers  this,  the  shock  may  be  more 
than  he  can  stand. 

Retrenchment  in  Paris 

(John  L.  Brown,  in  the  New  Yor\ 
Times  Bool{  Review,  May  4,  1947) 

“. . .  many  of  the  new  names  launched 
since  the  Liberation  owed  much  of  their 
eclat  to  non-literary  factors.  Very  few 
now  give  promise  of  permanent  value 
or  of  continued  production.  Even  the 
‘poetic  renaissance’  which  dawned  so 
brilliantly  in  1940-41  has  been  decep¬ 
tively  short-lived.  Eluard  and  Aragon 
have  increasingly  sacrificed  poetry  to 
political  balladry.  Other,  younger  poets, 
revealed  by  the  semi-clandestine  reviews 
of  the  Occupation,  have  succumbed  in 
the  grim  struggle  to  make  a  living.  The 
radio,  literary  journalism,  scenario-writ¬ 
ing  devour  their  devotees. 

“The  names  that  resist  the  present  de¬ 
valuation  are,  with  notable  exceptions. 
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the  old  ones:  Gide,  Proust,  Valery. 
While  much  of  the  so-called  “resistance 
literature”  already  seems  dated  (even 
Vercors’  reputation  has  not  quite  stood 
the  test),  the  fluid  prose  of  Gide  retains 
its  amazing  youth  and  vitality. 

“Criticism  flourishes.  .  .  .  Seldom  in 
the  past  has  there  been  more  perceptive 
analysis,  more  sensitive  appraisal  of 
books  and  ideas.  A  whole  new  group  of 
critics  of  talent  has  appeared:  Claude- 
Edmond  Magny,  Maurice  Blanchot, 
Maurice  Nadeau,  Roger  Caillois,  Gactan 
Picon,  Justin  Saget.  Some  of  the  best 
of  the  young  university  people  (unable 
to  exist  on  a  professor’s  salary)  have 
joined  the  staffs  of  the  literary  reviews. 
Their  intellectual  standard  is  high,  their 
taste  sure  and  savage.  But  a  serious  dis¬ 
proportion  exists  between  the  importance 
of  the  critical  pack  and  the  modesty  of 
the  creative  flock. 

“Even  the  sympathetic  eye  fails  to  find 
any  major  revelations  in  the  novel.  Most 
successful  fiction  is  ‘translated  from  the 
American.’  But  this  much-debated  ‘crisis 
in  the  novel’  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
enfeeblement.  It  simply  reveals  a  shift 
in  the  conception  of  what  constitutes  a 
significant  realm  of  activity.  Many  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  will  tell  you  that  the  novel  is  a  waste 
of  time.  They  have  deserted  it  for  the 
movies.  Or  for  reporting.  Or  for  political 
analysis.  Or  for  philosophical  essays. 
Only  a  few — and  they  are  perhaps  the 
least  interesting — profess  any  desire  to 
go  on  recording  Proustian  intermittences 
du  coeur  or  rewriting  realistic  novels  a 
la  Balzac. 

“Take  Albert  Camus,  the  prophet  of 
his  generation — if  it  has  one.  He  has 
just  finished  his  first  full-length  novel 
.  .  .  La  peste.  .  .  .  Now  he  has  returned 
— and,  I  feel,  with  the  conviction  that 
he  is  doing  a  more  important  job — to 
his  position  as  chief  editorialist  for  the 
liberal  daily.  Combat. 

“Writers  and  publishers,  like  every¬ 
one  else,  are  now  feeling  the  pinch  of  a 
general  economic  crisis. . . .  Many  young 
publishing  houses,  launched  in  an  atmos¬ 


phere  of  wartime  easy  money,  have  been 
hard  hit.  A  number  have  already  disap¬ 
peared.  Others  are  slated  for  early  ex¬ 
tinction.  This  deflation  of  an  enormous¬ 
ly  overexpanded  field  (over  2,000  houses 
in  France)  will  make  for  better  balance, 
more  judicious  selection.  The  same  crisis 
has  been  felt  by  the  burgeoning  literary 
periodicals.  Some — like  Confluences — 
have  already  died.  Many  of  the  others 
are  losing  money.” 

County  Limerick^  to  Rome 

Hermathena,  the  famous  old  scholar¬ 
ly  publication  of  the  University  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  prints  Woodrow  Wilson’s  favorite 
limerick: 

In  beauty  I  am  not  a  star. 

There  are  other  men  handsomer  far. 

But  then,  I  don’t  mind  it: 

You  see  I’m  behind  it; 

It’s  the  folks  out  in  front  get  the  jar 

with  J.  Johnston’s  Latin  translation: 

Multi  me  superant  forma  facieque  decora; 

Nulla  mihi  species  sideris  instar  inest; 

Cur  mihi  displiceat  facies  mea  pone  sequenti? 

Hunc  magis  oflendit  qui  miser  ante  videt. 


From  El  Tiempo,  Bogoti 
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Pw  Baroja,  Reporter 
Extraordinary 

(From  an  article  by  Georges  Pillement 
in  Les  Lettres  fran^Mses,  May  2,  1947) 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  to  know  Pio 
Baroja.  His  style  is  unconventional,  non¬ 
chalant,  whimsical,  and  high-handed, 
and  French  readers,  at  least,  have  not 
been  attracted  to  him  in  numbers  until 
just  recently.  But  to  the  reader  who  gives 
in  to  his  spell  there  is  granted  an  under¬ 
standing,  deeper  than  with  any  other 
guide,  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  And 
he  tells  us  all  about  himself,  too,  not  only 
in  his  autobiographical  works  like  ]u- 
ventud,  egolatria,  but  also  in  each  of  his 
novels  where  part,  at  least,  of  every 
hero  is  pure  Baroja. 

He  would  have  liked  to  be  a  man  of 
action,  an  adventurer,  sailor,  soldier, 
gangster. . . .  And  what  he  has  not  been 
able  to  live  out  he  has  imagined  in  all 
its  most  minute  detail:  in  his  Vera  or 
Madrid  home  reading  old  volumes  or 
leafing  through  dusty  files,  rambling 
through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  Seville, 
Cordova,  Barcelona,  or  Pamplona.  By 
turns  he  is  lover,  smuggler,  slave-driver, 
anything  he  can  think  of,  and  step  by 
step  he  follows  the  heroes  he  has  created, 
noting  their  every  gesture,  registering 
their  every  hesitation  and  their  every 
hardy  deed.  He  has  keenly  observed  all 
the  people  he  has  ever  met,  their  atti¬ 
tudes,  their  language — and  so  has  been 
able  to  recreate  for  us  the  most  varie¬ 
gated  and  true-to-life  gallery  of  original 
types  imaginable,  in  a  country  where 
every  person  is  a  pattern  unto  himself. 

All  the  soldiers  of  fortune,  misfits,  ec¬ 
centrics,  everyone  who  lives  on  the 
fringes  of  society,  Baroja  loves  them,  and 
makes  no  bones  about  it.  It  is  they  who 
people  his  two  trilogies  La  lucha  por  la 
vida  and  £7  pasado.  But  he  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  novel  where  the  adventures 
are  intellectual,  as  they  arc  in  works  of 
pure  fantasy.  Camino  de  perfeccion, 
A  Venturas,  inventos  y  mixtificaciones  de 
Sylvestre  Paradox,  and  Paradox,  rey 
state  the  eternal  questions  of  civilization. 
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having  as  pretext  a  colonial  adventure 
in  Africa. 

There  is  also  El  drbol  de  la  ciencia, 
an  autobiographical  novel  into  which  he 
has  poured  the  essence  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.  This  work,  along  with  La 
sensualidad  pervertida  and  Las  horas 
solitarias,  places  him  among  the  greatest 
writers  of  our  time,  one  who  has  been 
compared  to  Proust,  Italo  Svevo,  Dosto¬ 
evsky,  and  Knut  Hamsun. 

His  lively  and  fascinating  panorama 
of  turbulent  19th<cntury  Spain,  Me- 
morias  de  un  hombre  de  accidn,  have  a 
certain  similarity  to  P6rcz  Galdos’  scries 
of  Episodios  nacionales,  but  Baroja  him¬ 
self  has  very  aptly  pointed  out  that  “Gal- 
d6s’  work  is  like  a  collection  of  easel 
paintings,  with  delicate  brushwork  and 
striking  colors;  mine  is  more  like  wood 
engravings,  more  patiently  done  and  yet 
less  polished.” 

But  whatever  he  writes  about,  and 
however  he  docs  it,  his  characters  are  so 
lifelike  that  it  seems  unbelievable  that 
he  has  not  minutely  observed  their  every 
act.  He  is  a  kind  of  omnipresent  movie 
camera  that  misses  nothing. 

Shri  Vishnu  De,  Rebellious 
Poet  of  the  City 

(Condensed  from  an  article  by  Lila  Ray 
in  The  Indian  PEN,  March  1947) 

Urban,  cultured,  contemporary,  Shri 
Vishnu  De  is  one  of  the  foremost  Ben¬ 
gali  poets  now  writing.  He  is  the  best 
of  our  resistance  poets  and  a  sincere  anti- 
Fascist. 

City-bred  and  a  city-dweller,  Shri  Dc’s 
most  congenial  subject  is  the  city  and 
its  ways.  In  a  series  of  sonnets  in  Purva- 
Lelt^h  he  takes  us  around  Calcutta,  stop¬ 
ping,  not  in  the  slums  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  on  Chowringhcc,  in 
front  of  Firpo’s,  at  the  Dhakuria  Lakes, 
at  Howrah,  Kidderporc,  and  before  the 
High  Court.  Everywhere  he  secs  cun¬ 
ning  and  reptilian  men  of  wealth  who 
horrify  and  repel  him,  hence  his  swing 
to  the  left.  He  is  an  extremely  sensitive 
and  shy  person;  and  his  world,  the  city 
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world,  is  harsh,  strident,  and  exhaust¬ 
ing.  His  sky  is  cut  up  into  blocks  by  the 
close  irregular  roofs  of  packed  dwellings; 
it  is  a  colorless  desert,  rough  and  cruel 
and  glaring.  The  blare,  the  tramping  of 
millions  of  feet,  tear  at  and  distract  his 
spirit,  and  a  terrible  loneliness  over¬ 
comes  him,  the  primordial  need  of  soli¬ 
tude  and  privacy.  The  night  is  a  refuge 
and  a  haven  to  him  as  an  individual 
and  in  its  soothing  darkness  he  can  also 
keep  his  tryst  with  love.  Yet,  as  often 
as  not,  he  shuns  it  out  of  sheer  weariness. 

For  nature  in  general  the  poet  has  no 
deep  and  intimate  feeling,  although  the 
sea  and  the  mountains  give  him  many 
images. 

Shri  Vishnu  De  has  an  exquisite  ear. 
As  Buddhadev  Bose  has  remarked,  his 
words  do  not  lie  about  like  dead  things. 
Each  stirs  and  comes  alive,  making  its 
presence  felt.  He  can  give  fresh  life  to 
old  words  and  easily  domesticate  new 
ones.  He  has  made  numerous  transla¬ 
tions,  among  them  one  of  The  Hollow 
Men  of  T.  S.  Eliot.  Eliot’s  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  most  in  evidence  in  his  work  and 
intellectually  he  belongs  to  the  Spender- 
Auden  group.  In  allusions  he  out-Eliots 
Eliot.  With  great  dexterity  and  much 
erudition  he  mixes,  for  instance,  Mallar- 
me  and  Kirtan,  Indra,  Marx,  Bande 
Mataram,  Rama  Chandra,  Cleopatra, 
Diana,  and  Urvasi.  His  allusions  are 
not  only  ancient  and  modern  but  West¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  as  well. 

What  he  lacks  is  simplicity  and  di¬ 
rectness,  and  for  some  time  past  he  has 
been  endeavoring  to  acquire  both  these 
qualities.  He  is  still  a  young  man  and 
a  long  development  awaits  him,  inter¬ 
esting  and  full  of  promise.  We  hope  that 
some  day  he  will  pluck  up  courage  to 
come  out  from  behind  the  intricately 
worked  screen  of  technique  he  pushes 
between  himself  and  his  reader.  In  his 
own  words: 

Open  out  your  heart  into  the  blue  of  sky, 

Into  the  sky  where  the  sage  banyan  takes  its 
green  pleasure. 

Into  the  sky  through  which  hawks  fly  in 
spread  procession, 

Into  the  sky  where  the  sunflower  lays  bare  her 


breast, 

Where  the  dust  rises  in  the  track  of  speeding 
stars. 

Pour  your  voice  in  friendly  song  into  the  great 
emptiness. 

Hold  out  your  heart  in  your  hands, 

O  obstinate  One, 

The  net  of  modesty  holds  your  home 
in  darkness. 

A  Few  New  German  Bookj 

In  an  article  in  Monatshefte  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1947,  Frank  D.  Horvay  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  lists  among  others 
the  following  German  publications 
which  appeared  in  1946: 

Otto  Flake.  Fortunat.  Baden.  Keppler. 
— Second  volume  of  a  4-volume  bio¬ 
graphical  novel. 

Kasimir  Edschmid,  Das  gate  Recht. 
Baden.  Keppler. — 1,100-page  novel  of 
the  trials  of  a  cultured  German  family 
in  the  last  years  of  the  war. 

Reinhold  Schneider.  Die  neuen  Tiirme. 
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Wiesbaden.  Insel. — Religious  sonnets. 

Philipp  Lersch,  Peter  Scherer,  Bernhard 
Sengfelder.  Wiedergeburt  der  Mensch- 
lichl^eit.  Munchen.  Zinnen. — Three 
essays  which  attempt  to  offer  help  in 
spiritual  orientation. 

Walter  Molt.  Die  Rechtsnot  unserer 
Zeit.  Stuttgart.  Hatje. — The  world 
must  find  again  criteria  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  good  and  evil. 

Karl  Vossler.  Forschung  und  Bildung 
an  der  V niversitdt.  Munchen.  Drei 
Fichten.  —  Warns  against  sterile 
“Schulmeisterei.” 

Vinzenz  Riifner.  Grundbegriffe  griech- 
ischer  Wissenschajtslehre.  Bamberg. 
Meisenbach. — Germany  must  return 
to  the  Greeks’  respect  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Reinhold  Schneider.  Fausts  Rettung. 
Berlin.  Suhrkamp. — We,  like  Faust, 
can  be  saved  only  by  the  unselfish 
pursuit  of  ideals. 

Margret  Boveri.  Ameri/^a  Fibel.  Berlin. 
Minerva. — A  German  woman  who 
knows  America  tries  to  interpret 
America  to  Germany. 

Wilhelm  Hoffman.  Nach  der  Katastro- 
phe.  Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  From 
the  last  twelve  years  of  the  life  of  an 
average  German. 

Friedrich  Meinecke.  Die  deutsche  Ka- 
tastrophe.  Wiesbaden.  Brockhaus. — 
The  great  historian  studies  modern 
German  history  and  concludes  that 
“Aus  dem  Machtstaat  Deutschland 
soil  eine  Kulturnation  werden.” 

Ulrich  Noack.  Deutschlands  neue  Ge¬ 
stalt  in  einer  suchenden  Welt.  Frank¬ 
furt.  Schulte-Bulmke.  —  Germany 
must  work  out  her  own  salvation.  She 
can  do  this  most  effectively  as  a  fed¬ 
erated  republic. 


Adolphe  Thiers,  Prophet 

In  the  Cahiers  of  Sainte-Beuve,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1876  by  his  testamentary  ex¬ 
ecutor,  Jules  Troubat,  and  never  re¬ 
printed,  the  following  prophecy  is  quot¬ 
ed  from  the  historian  Thiers: 

“There  are  only  two  young  nations 


left  in  the  world,’’  he  said.  “There  is 
Russia,  which  is  still  barbarous  but  great, 
and  which,  with  the  exception  of  Poland, 
is  respectable.  Old  Europe  will  some 
day  have  to  reckon  with  this  youngster 
.  .  .  The  other  youngster  is  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  exuberant  ado¬ 
lescent  democracy  which  refuses  to  stop 
at  any  obstacle.  The  future  of  the  world 
lies  between  these  two  great  worlds. 
They  will  come  into  conflict  one  of  these 
days,  and  when  they  do  there  will  be  a 
struggle  such  as  history  has  never 
known,  at  least  as  far  as  mass  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  shock  is  concerned — the  time 
of  great  moral  movements,  it  is  true, 
has  passed.There  is  still  one  role  in 
France  in  which  I  should  like  to  have 
a  part,  but  I  am  living  fifty  years  too  soon 
for  that.  After  Alexander  there  was  only 
one  role  to  play  in  Greece,  the  role  of 
Philopoemen,  who  died  heroically  de¬ 
fending  his  country.  France  still  has  that 
one  great  moment  to  experience  before 
she  goes  down  under  the  blows  of  the 
North.  As  far  as  Germany  is  concerned, 
she  is  finished.  . .  .’’ 

This  passage  from  the  intimate  jour¬ 
nal  of  Sainte-Beuve  is  dated  December 
19,  1847. — From  France-Amerique. 

Flemish  Letters  Under 
the  Germans 

(F.  Closset,  in  Cahiers  du  Sud,  Marseille) 

During  the  occupation  the  Flemish 
public  read  more  avidly  than  ever  before. 
The  only  reason  why  there  was  not  a 
black  market  in  Flemish  books  was  that 
the  publishers  made  it  unnecessary.  They 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  showed  the  most 
extraordinary  enterprise  and  ingenuity 
in  meeting  the  enormous  demand  for 
books,  in  satisfying  all  tastes,  even  all 
purses.  They  took  chances  which  they 
could  never  have  been  persuaded  to  con¬ 
front  in  peace  times.  They  published 
amazingly  large  editions.  They  brought 
out  popular  reprints  of  the  best  works 
of  contemporary  Flemish  literature. 
They  offered,  at  astonishingly  low  prices, 
8, 10,  and  12  francs,  the  novels  of  Buysse, 
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Sabbc,  Strcuvels,  Backelmans,  Walschap, 
Roclants,  Willem  Elsschot,  F.-V.  Tous- 
saint  van  Boclarc,  Aug.  Vcrmeylcn. 
Many  of  these  cheap  editions  were  care¬ 
fully  and  handsomely  made.  .  .  . 

Aug.  Vermeylen  (1872-1945)  pub¬ 
lished  an  excellent  volume  of  critical 
essays,  Beschouwingen,  and  a  good 
novel,  De  twee  vrienden.  Toussaint  Van 
Boelare  (1875)  gave  us  a  volume  of 
Marginalia  bij  het  leven  en  het  werl{  van 
Karel  van  de  Woestijne,  and  a  novel, 
Het  Barceloneesch  avontuur.  Raymond 
Herreman  (1896)  put  out  two  volumes 


of  verse,  Wie  zijn  dag  niet  mint . . .  and 
De  Minnaars  gevolgd  door  Het  Wit 
Papier  en  Art  PoStique;  a  volume  of 
critical  prose,  Zeg  mij  hoe  gij  leest,  and 
a  study  of  the  problem  of  happiness, 
Vergeet  niet  te  leven.  The  novelist  Mau¬ 
rice  Rolants  (1895)  produced  among 
other  things  his  best  story,  Gebed  om 
een  goed  einde.  The  poet  and  critic  Ur- 
bain  Van  de  Voorde  (1893)  gave  the 
world  his  best  verse  collection,  Eros 
Thanatos,  and  the  aristocratic  poet  and 
story-writer  Maurice  Gilliams  (1900) 
published  a  volume  of  critical  notes, 
De  Man  voor  het  venster.  .  .  . 
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Biography ,  Memoirs 

^  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Cervantes.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press.  1947.  xxi-|-256  pages.  $3.50. 
— Amid  the  troubles  and  distractions  of 
a  worried  world,  lovers  of  good  litera¬ 
ture  pause  to  celebrate  the  Quadricen- 
tennial  of  the  birth  of  Cervantes.  No 
matter  what  else  may  be  published  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
novelist  of  all  time,  this  book  by  Aubrey 
Bell  will  remain  as  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment.  With  the  same  penetration  into 
the  heart  and  soul  of  Spain  which  he 
has  manifested  in  a  number  of  earlier 
works  chronicling  and  appraising  her 
belles-lettres,  he  here  addresses  himself 
to  an  analysis  of  the  mind  and  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  writer  who  em¬ 
bodies  Spain  and  Spanish  thought  in 
the  most  comprehensive  way. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  Cervantes  written  from  the  ob¬ 
jective  point  of  view.  Bell  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably  in  making  Cervantes  interpret 
himself  to  us  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
From  first  to  last  the  present  treatise  is 
documented  by  an  overwhelming  num¬ 
ber  of  citations  from  all  the  works  of 
Cervantes — for  Bell  insists  that  he  must 


be  considered  in  the  light  of  everything 
that  he  penned,  his  failures  and  near¬ 
failures  as  well  as  his  successes.  With  in¬ 
finite  patience  and  skill  he  has  extracted 
from  the  multitude  of  assembled  pas¬ 
sages  a  convincing  picture  of  Cervantes, 
his  period,  and  his  place  in  it.  Of  course 
there  will  be  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
certain  of  Bell’s  valuations,  but  they  will 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  overcome  the  co¬ 
gency  of  his  proofs. 

The  limits  of  this  brief  review  do  not 
allow  us  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  illumi¬ 
nating  eleven  chapters  into  which  the 
book  is  divided;  we  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  Chapter  X,  entitled  The  Purpose 
of  Don  Quixote,  and  Chapter  VIII,  The 
Religion  of  Humanity.  There  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  any  of  the  chapters;  where 
contradictory  ideas  of  others  are  chal¬ 
lenged,  the  author  treats  them  in  a  tone 
of  polite  dissent  and  presents  his  own 
arguments  clearly.  The  charm  of  his 
style  is  beyond  compare. 

In  Chapter  X,  Bell  makes  points  like 
these:  “In  writing  Don  Quixote  Cer¬ 
vantes  had  a  serious  purpose.  The  object 
of  his  book,  he  tells  us  more  than  once, 
was  not  only  to  provide  a  work  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  many, . . .  but  to  destroy 
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the  vogue  of  the  romances  of  chivalry” 
.  .  .  “Cervantes  did  not  smile  Spain’s 
chivalry  away,  but  he  condemns  the  mis¬ 
use  of  chivalry  without  inner  content. 
The  misuse  of  chivalry,  the  misuse  of 
religion,  the  misuse  of  science,  poetry, 
truth,  and  justice;  the  fatal  gulf  between 
theory  and  practice,  profession  and  ac¬ 
tion,  virtue  and  goodness,  hollow  show 
and  reality — that  was  the  theme  of  his 
novel.”  Cervantes’  impatience  with 
world  reformers,  the  busybodies  who 
mind  other  people’s  affairs  rather  than 
their  own,  is  properly  stressed,  and  Bell 
adds:  “The  time  is  evidently  ripe  for 
the  writing  of  a  modern  Don  Quixote 
to  smile  such  foolishness  away.” 

In  Chapter  VIII  Bell  protests  the 
validity  of  the  idea  that  Cervantes  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  religious  reformers. 
He  maintains  that  Cervantes  was  no 
hypocrite,  but  a  firm  adherent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  his  arguments  will  have  weight  with 
all  but  the  unconvinceable.  Whether  or 
not  Cervantes  was  affected  by  Erasmian- 
ism  Is  beside  the  point,  for  Erasmus  was 
no  champion  of  the  Protestant  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

The  usefulness  of  Bell’s  welcome  book 
is  enhanced  by  running  head-lines  for 
the  chapters,  a  working  bibliography,  a 
chronological  survey,  and  an  index,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  pictorial  illustrations. 
— J,  D.  M.  Ford.  Harvard  University. 

^  Georges  Cattaui.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Paris.  Aux  Portes  de  France.  1944- 
46.  386  pages. — A  carefully  written  bi¬ 
ography,  up  to  June  1945.  Supersedes 
Philippe  Barres  hastier  book.  De  Gaulle 
is  still  a  sphinx — a  most  articulate 
sphinx.  But  the  Resistance  movement — 
the  Underground,  the  Fighting  French 
— is  now  history,  a  noble  page  in  French 
history,  and  de  Gaulle  was  its  leader. 
Although  there  is  a  hagiographic  tone 
in  this  book,  it  is  nearer  the  essential 
truth  than  the  venomous  attack  by  Ke- 
rillis.  Although  no  longer  up  to  date, 
the  book  is  not  antiquated;  for  what 
Gaullism  meant  in  1945  remains  a  por¬ 


tentous  factor  in  the  politics  of  1948. 

I  believe  that  this  one-sided  but  honest 
presentation  of  Gaullism  is  also  more 
“historical”  in  spirit  than  William  L. 
Danger’s  clever  piece  of  special  pleading 
in  defence  of  our  Vichy  gamble.  It  is 
now  evident  that  the  policy  of  our  State 
Department:  “Anybody  rather  than  De 
Gaulle,”  was  a  complete  error  which 
ought  to  be  frankly  confessed:  perse- 
verare  diabolicum.  The  one  excuse  of 
our  diplomats,  in  their  ignorance  of 
French  realities,  is  that  they  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  Frenchmen  who  were  intelli¬ 
gent,  upright,  well  informed  and  un¬ 
compromisingly  opposed  to  Hitler:  St. 
Leger  Leger  (St.  John  Perse),  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  Andr6  Maurols;  for  very 
able  men  may  wear  blinkers  unawares. 
They  fought  shy  of  De  Gaulle  because 
he  welcomed  the  assistance  of  Com¬ 
munists.  The  cream  of  the  jest  is  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  De 
Gaulle  has  now  become  the  main  sup¬ 
port  in  Europe  of  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
the  Marshall  Plan,  and  a  constitution  of 
the  American  type.  This  book  enables  us 
to  understand  to  some  extent  what  De 
Gaulle  always  meant  by  grandeur.  It 
never  was  megalomania  or  material 
power.  It  is  an  inner  strength,  a  refusal 
to  capitulate  to  meanness  or  brutality,  in 
the  spirit  of  Pascal  and  Vigny. — Albert 
Guerard,  Sr.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

^  Luc  Estang.  Presence  de  Bernanos. 

Paris.  Plon.  1947.  xxix-|-319  pages. 
180  fr. — Some  Catholic  artists  arc  re¬ 
assuring,  some  arc  disquieting.  In  the 
tradition  of  Tcrtullian,  Pascal,  Una¬ 
muno,  L^on  Bloy:  it  is  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  surrealistic  strain  with¬ 
in  the  Church.  (Critics  have  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  rope  Baudelaire  and  Rim¬ 
baud  into  the  fold,  but  they  refuse  to 
be  caught.)  Bernanos  belongs  to  that 
paradoxical  tradition,  ardent  orthodoxy 
with  the  dramatic  pungency  of  heresy. 
It  may  reach  magnificent  heights,  with 
Claudel,  for  instance;  it  may  be  exasper¬ 
ating — with  the  same  Claudel.  The  im¬ 
mediate  masters  of  Bernanos  were 
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among  the  most  questionable:  Leon  Bloy, 
apocalyptic  and  scurrilous,  Edouard 
Drumont,  whose  anti-Semitism  was  as 
vulgar  as  Lueger’s  or  Hitler’s.  Estang’s 
book  gives  a  thorough  and  sensitive 
analysis  of  Bernanos’s  thought,  with 
many  quotations  which  turn  it  almost 
into  an  anthology.  It  is  plain  that  think¬ 
ing  is  not  the  proper  domain  of  Ber- 
nanos,  who  is  all  passion  and  mystery,  a 
powerful  novelist,  a  gifted  stylist  (with 
touches  of  the  Baroque),  and,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  a  direct  moralist  on  the 
grand  scale,  like  Hugo  at  Guernsey:  “Et 
s’il  n’en  reste  qu’un,  je  serai  celui-la!” 
His  condemnation  of  Franco  and  Petain 
has  behind  it  the  full  force  of  his  ardent 
Catholicism.  France  against  the  Robots 
is  truly  a  noble  document;  and  I  fully 
endorse  his  definition:  “Le  realisme  (in 
politics,  not  in  literature)  est  le  bon  sens 
des  salauds.”  Bernanos  is  great,  enig¬ 
matic,  isolated.  He  needed,  and  deserved, 
such  an  exegesis. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Manuel  Galvez.  Don  Francisco  de 
Miranda.  El  mas  universal  de  los 
americanos.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1946. 
494  pages.  $10  m-n. — About  a  dozen 
lives  of  Miranda  have  appeared  previous¬ 
ly — some  scholarly,  some  popular — but 
this  one  embodies  the  best  qualities  of 
both  kinds  of  biography.  Galvez,  an 
eminent  Argentine  writer,  having  al¬ 
ready  portrayed  such  figures  as  Rosas, 
Sarmiento,  and  Garcia  Moreno,  is  at  his 
best  with  Miranda. 

Few  great  men  have  so  thoroughly 
woven  their  careers  into  the  web  of  mo¬ 
mentous  world  events  as  Francisco  de 
Miranda,  and  few-er  still  have  so  com¬ 
pletely  dedicated  their  lives  to  so  noble 
a  purpose.  For  thirty  years  he  labored 
incessantly  for  the  liberation  of  Spanish 
America,  only  to  be  cheated  after  each 
false  hope  by  some  new  shift  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation.  Before  taking  up  arms 
for  his  native  Venezuela,  he  was  a  com¬ 
manding  officer  in  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions  and  a  British  pawn 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He  was  inti¬ 


mately  acquainted  with  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Paine,  Pitt,  Wel¬ 
lington,  Bentham,  Lafayette,  Catherine 
the  Great,  and  Potemkin.  And  it  is  from 
the  memoirs  of  these  and  other  such 
personages,  as  well  as  from  the  vo¬ 
luminous  correspondence  and  diaries  of 
Miranda  himself,  that  Galvez  has 
gleaned  the  stuff  which  makes  a  great 
man  of  the  past  live  again. 

This  is  a  sympathetic  interpretation, 
but  the  evidence  presented  by  the  author 
fails  to  justify  an  obvious  attempt  at 
complete  glorification.  The  one  great 
weakness  of  the  biography  is  its  failure 
to  explain  exactly  when  and  how  Mi¬ 
randa  first  conceived  his  great  project. 
But  on  this  p)oint  Galvez  merely  fails 
where  all  others  have  previously  fallen 
short. — Alax  L.  Moorhead.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Claude  Mauriac.  Malraux  ou  le  mal 
du  heros.  Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  Til 
pages.  150  fr. — Claude  Mauriac,  the 
elder  son  of  the  novelist,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  studies  of  Marcel  Jouhandeau, 
Jean  Cocteau,  and  Balzac,  now  turns  to 
Malraux,  whom  he  analyzes  dutifully, 
but  with  a  certain  dulness.  He  might 
have  titled  this  book  Malraux  Between 
the  Two  Lawrences,  for  his  thesis  is  that 
the  author  of  La  condition  humaine 
seeks  not  only  the  hero  of  Colonel  Law¬ 
rence  but  also  the  eros  of  the  creator 
of  Lady  Chatterly.  Like  most  French 
works  of  this  type,  Mauriac’s  study  is 
bereft  of  biographical  information;  and 
in  the  case  of  Malraux,  the  life  of  the 
man  is  so  intimately  and  inextricably 
connected  with  his  work  that  this  pure¬ 
ly  critical  “literary”  approach  does  con¬ 
stitute  a  lack.  Malraux’s  importance  has 
increased  steadily  with  the  years;  he  is 
one  of  the  living  writers  who  most  dra¬ 
matically  incarnates  the  problems  of  our 
time.  During  the  thirties,  he  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  leader  of  intellectual 
Communism  in  France.  Now  Aragon 
is  the  Party’s  literary  and  ideological  dic¬ 
tator,  while  Malraux  (making  the  180 
degree  shift  which  is  characteristic  in 
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these  cases)  has  assumed  the  position  of 
Brain-truster-in-chief  for  General  de 
Gaulle’s  Rassemblement  du  Peuple 
Fran^ais.  On  the  critical  side,  the  less 
pretentious  essay  by  Gaetan  Picon  is 
really  superior  to  Mauriac’s.  And  on  the 
biographical  side,  well,  there  is  still  a 
book  to  be  done.  Malraux  expresses  so 
strikingly  the  tendencies  and  climate 
of  the  contemporary  period  that  his  life 
will  constitute  a  tremendous  testament 
of  the  era  1920-1950  and  beyond. — John 
L.  Brown.  Boston. 

^  Rudolf  Pechel.  Deutscher  Widcr- 
stand.  Zurich.  Rentsch.  1947.  343 
pages.  10.50  Sw.  fr. — Those  who  know 
Germany  know  that  she,  like  every  other 
civilized  country  of  Western  Europe, 
has  always  had  a  certain  number  of 
morally  impeccable  citizens.  It  has  been 
Germany’s  misfortune  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  have  been  interested 
in  politics  or  even  politically  gifted.  Thus 
they  have  had — at  least  since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Bismarck’s  Reich — but  little  influ¬ 
ence,  if  any,  on  German  history.  While 
the  Reich  took  its  fateful  course,  that 
small  minority  could  do  nothing  more 
than  warn,  earn  ridicule,  and,  in  flnal 
desperation,  start  revolutions  which 
were  foredoomed  to  failure.  A  new  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  sad  old  story  is  added  by 
Deutscher  Widerstand.  Pechel  recounts 
how  that  true  elite  of  Germany  resisted 
Hitler’s  domination  from  the  start,  first 
in  numerous  unconnected  groups  in 
which  all  classes  met,  chiefly  labor,  cler¬ 
icals,  and  members  of  the  old  army,  how 
they  grew  and  finally  closed  ranks  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  Hitler  and  smash¬ 
ing  his  system — alas,  too  late!  The  catas¬ 
trophe  of  July  20,  1944  is  the  center  of  the 
book.  Pechel,  a  conservative  journalist, 
describes  all  this  from  his  personal 
knowledge,  as  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
conspiracy  from  its  inception,  was  kept 
prisoner  for  many  years,  and  only  by 
accident  escaped  the  death  which  over¬ 
took  so  many  of  his  friends.  Only  stupid 
worshipers  of  success  will  deny  these 
men  who  paid  so  dearly  for  their  earlier 


sins  of  omission,  the  respect  due  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  reviewer  in  all 
fairness  must  admit  that  from  his  own 
knowledge  he  cannot  share  Pechel’s 
favorable  judgment  of  certain  person¬ 
alities  mentioned  in  his  book. — Werner 
Richter.  New  York. 

^  Louis  de  Villefosse.  Lamennais  ou 

Voccasion  manquie.  Paris.  Vigneau. 
1945.  297  pages.  192  fr. — A  very  in¬ 
teresting  account,  by  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
mirer,  of  the  intellectual  evolution  of 
the  devout  Breton  Catholic  and  Mon¬ 
archist  of  the  early  Restoration  into  the 
Republican  sociologist  of  1848.  Lamen¬ 
nais’  change  of  motto  from  Dieu  et  V Au¬ 
torite  to  Dieu  et  la  Liberti  became  defi¬ 
nite  with  the  publication  in  1829  of  his 
book,  Progres  de  la  Rivolution  et  de  la 
guerre  contre  I'Eglise.  It  became  even 
more  of  a  literary,  social,  and  religious 
event  with  his  founding  and  editing  of 
U Avenir,  after  the  July  Revolution  of 
1830.  This  liberal  Catholic  newspaper, 
which  ran  for  only  thirteen  months  with 
an  edition  of  only  about  3,000,  had  an 
enormous  influence,  for  it  championed 
the  four  freedoms  of  the  day:  liberty  of 
conscience,  of  instruction,  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  workingman’s  right  of  associ¬ 
ation.  But  it  was  eyed  coldly  both  by 
the  Bourgeois  Monarchy  and  by  the 
Papacy.  So  in  1831  Lamennais  went  to 
Rome  to  plead  his  case  for  liberal  Cathol¬ 
icism  and  social  reform.  But  Gregory 
XVI  condemned  his  views  in  the  en¬ 
cyclical  Mirari  Vos.  This  was  the  great 
“lost  opportunity,”  only  partly  redeemed 
by  Leo  XIII  half  a  century  later.  M. 
Villefosse  not  only  gives  an  admirable 
picture  of  Lamennais  and  his  works;  he 
also  shows  how  important  but  largely 
unheeded  his  views  are  for  our  own  day 
— how  clearly,  for  instance,  Lamennais 
saw  and  prophesied  the  fate  of  Spain. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

Stefan  Zweig.  Balzac.  Der  Roman 

seines  Lebens.  Stockholm.  Bermann- 
Fischer.  1946.  576  pages.  13.50  and  17.50 
Sw.fr. — The  German  original  of  Zweig’s 
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Balzac  was  printed  in  St.  Gallcn,  Switz¬ 
erland.  Before  it  reached  Boo/^^s 
Abroad,  the  Viking  Press  had  issued 
the  English  translation  by  William  and 
Dorothy  Rose,  and  all  the  important 
American  reviews  had  noticed  it.  Dis¬ 
regarding  such  unimportant  differences 
as  that  between  Hamilton  Basso,  who 
qualified  it  in  The  New  Yorl{er  as  “con¬ 
fused,  badly  written,”  and  F.  E.  Hirsch, 
who  reviewed  it  in  The  Library  Journal 
and  found  it  “exceedingly  well  written,” 
there  was  a  general  trend  of  admiration 
for  its  vividness  and  vigor  coupled  with 
disappointment  at  its  lack  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  factual  background,  and  critical  ap¬ 
praisal.  These  merits  and  these  faults 
are  naturally  deducible  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  gestation  and  composition, 
with  which  the  average  reader  of  the 
great  work  may  not  be  familiar. 

In  Bool{s  Abroad  for  Winter  1943, 
Ernst  Feder,  the  Austrian  journalist  now 
living  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  published  un¬ 
der  the  heading  My  Last  Conversations 
with  Stefan  Zweig  an  account  of  several 
meetings  with  Zweig  a  few  days  before 
his  death  in  Petropolis.  Says  Feder:  “He 
was  working  with  Montaigne  till  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  but  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  Balzac  . . .  The  ambitious  two- 
volume  biography  which  he  had  planned 
was  to  be  his  magnum  opus.  ‘There  is 
no  exhaustive  biography  of  Balzac,’  he 
said  to  me.  ‘Everyone  who  undertakes  it 
dies  before  he  completes  it.’  .  .  .  He  had 
been  working  on  the  formidable  enter¬ 
prise  for  twenty  years.  ...  In  England, 
he  had  collected  .  .  .  the  books,  extracts, 
clippings,  references,  ail  his  documenta¬ 
tion  for  the  Balzac  work.  The  war  drove 
him  out  of  his  new  home,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  the  milder  and  friendlier  cli¬ 
mate  of  Brazil  .  . .  But  cut  off  as  he  was 
from  the  product  of  all  his  preparatory 
labors,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go 
on  with  the  work,  although  he  had  al¬ 
ready  sketched  out  the  strictly  biographi¬ 
cal  section.”  [Reviewer’s  comment:  So 
that  the  Balzac  we  have  is  only  the  nar¬ 
rative  part,  and  the  background  and  ap¬ 
praisal  whose  lack  the  critics  deplore 


might  have  been  added  if  Zweig  had  had 
the  heart  to  continue  living.] 

Now  turn  to  the  Nachwort  des  Her- 
ausgebers  (Richard  Friedenthal)  at  the 
back  of  the  published  Balzac:  “. . .  Etwas 
von  der  Balzacschen  Unrast  schien  aus 
dem  Werk  und  den  Dokumenten  in 
den  Biographen  gefahren  zu  sein.  .  .  . 
Das  schon  Geschriebene  wurde  standing 
umgerabeitet.  Zweig  besass  in  seiner 
schonen  Sammlung  von  ‘Werkschriften’ 
auch  einen  der  kostbaren  Manuskripten- 
bande  Balzacs  mit  den  eingehefteten 
uniibersehbaren  Korrekturfahnen.  .  .  . 
Und  dicse  verwiihlten,  nicht  endenwol- 
lenden  Korrekturen  strahltcn  eine  ge- 
heimnisvolle  Suggestion  aus.  Sie  infi- 
zierten  das  Manuskript  des  Biographen 
. . .  kurz  vor  seincm  Todc  nahm  er  einen 
letzten  Anlauf,  sich  wieder  zu  dem  Bal¬ 
zac  zuzuwenden.  .  .  .  Aber  .  .  .  er  war 
bereits  zu  miide.  .  .  .” 

When  Zweig  killed  himself,  an  appar¬ 
ently  hopeless  mass  of  incomplete  manu¬ 
script  (three  partial  versions),  notes, 
projects,  citations,  source  material,  was 
dumped  into  Richard  Friedenthal’s  lap. 
The  shape  of  the  book  was  there,  and 
many  chapters  were  complete.  But  there 
would  never  have  been  a  readable  book 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  devotion  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  generous  friend.  So 
this  note — which  is  not  a  review,  since 
there  have  been  reviews  enough  already 
— is  in  part  an  expression  of  gratitude 
to  Richard  Friedenthal,  in  part  a  remind¬ 
er  of  the  reasons  for  the  defects  of  the 
Balzac,  and  most  of  all  a  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  the  despairing,  dying  giant 
whose  last  work  was  his  most  imperfect, 
but  in  chaotic  power  and  earnestness  is 
still  one  of  the  great  books  of  our  time. 
—R.  T.  H. 

Public  Questions 

^  Victor  Alba.  Insomnie  espagnole. 

Paris.  Franc -Tireur.  1946.  x-f-217 
pages.  120  fr. — People  in  Spain,  says  the 
author,  arc  robbed  of  happy  and  tran¬ 
quil  sleep.  In  prison  cells  thousands 
imagine  they  may  be  shot  at  dawn.  In 
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hotels  guests  fear  a  police  raid.  In  peas¬ 
ant  homes  the  landlord’s  agent  may 
come  and  demand  heavier  payments.  In 
workers’  lodgings  there  is  worry  about 
the  rent  and  next  day’s  food.  In  bar¬ 
racks  soldiers  fear  the  phalangists,  and 
the  phalangists  fear  that  all  the  “Reds” 
have  not  been  exterminated.  This  little 
volume,  eloquent  in  its  facts,  tells  the 
reasons  for  the  great  insomnia.  It 
sketches  the  tragic  conditions  of  the  past 
seven  years  resulting  from  Franco’s  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  from  the  oppressive  rule 
of  the  army,  the  Church,  and  the  land¬ 
owners.  The  author  is  a  Catalan  jour¬ 
nalist  who  has  suffered  in  concentration 
camps  and  prisons,  lived  in  hiding 
among  peasants  and  workers.  There  is, 
he  says,  an  underground  resistance 
movement  in  Spain,  but  it  is  helpless  to 
act  alone.  It  needs  the  support  of  foreign 
intervention.  But  Spaniards  are  terribly 
discouraged  and  disillusioned.  They  had 
hoped  that  when  Fascism  was  crushed  in 
Germany  and  Italy  the  victorious  Allies 
would  drive  out  Franco.  The  manuscript 
of  this  volume,  smuggled  out  of  Spain 
by  a  friend,  hopes  to  arouse  them  before 
the  country  sinks  deeper  into  despair. 
Naturally  the  author  does  not  claim  to 
be  impartial,  but  he  does  claim  that  his 
report  is  accurate. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

^  Gregoire  Alexinsky.  La  Russie  rS- 
volutionnaire.  Paris.  Colin.  1947. 268 
pages.  280  fr. — Alexinsky,  who  was  a 
Socialist  deputy  and  companion  to  Le¬ 
nin,  has  written  a  clear,  well-document¬ 
ed  history  of  the  origin,  development, 
and  functioning  of  the  U.S.S.R.  from 
the  early  days  when  Russia  was  allied 
to  Western  Europe  by  marriages,  then 
divorced  by  the  Mongol  invasion,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  period  of  wavering  between 
the  Asiatic  and  the  Occidental  way  of 
life,  through  World  War  II.  The  most 
persistent  and  fundamental  problem  was 
the  agrarian  one,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Czarist  regime  to  settle  this  question, 
together  with  the  horrible  working  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  from  its  attempts  at  in¬ 


dustrialization,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
peasantry  toward  the  nobles,  led  to  the 
Revolution. 

This  well-rounded,  objective  study 
presents  (supported  by  numerous  quo¬ 
tations)  the  ideological,  economic,  and 
even  foreign-policy  phases  of  Com¬ 
munism,  analyzes  its  component  fac¬ 
tions,  and  traces  the  changes  in  the  So¬ 
viet  constitution.  The  faults  of  Com¬ 
munism,  however,  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  its  achievements. 

The  pro-German  attitude  at  the  time 
of  the  German-Soviet  pact  of  1939  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Russian  expectation  that 
the  workers  of  Germany  would  revolt 
against  capitalism.  The  author  sees  these 
effects  of  World  War  II  on  the  U.S.S.R.: 
It  tended  to  modify  the  most  extreme 
Communist  practices  and  at  the  same 
time  apparently  tended  to  reconcile  Rus¬ 
sia  to  being  the  only  Communistic  state; 
it  reawakened  religion,  revived  national¬ 
ism,  but  stimulated  fear  of  encirclement. 
Russia’s  political  development  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Hegelian  pattern  of  thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis  through  the  first  two 
steps.  The  third  remains,  and  Alexinsky 
optimistically  suggests  a  rapprochement 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the  Occident.  But 
two  basic  questions  are  left  untouched: 
Is  the  Communist  regime  honesdy  main¬ 
tained  for  the  people  or  to  perpetuate 
those  in  power?  And,  will  the  U.S.S.R. 
engage  in  direct  military  aggression? — 
B.  G.  D. 

Johannes  R.  Becher.  Erziehung  zur 

Freiheit.  Berlin-Leipzig.  Volk  und 
Wissen.  1946.  181  pages. — Johannes  R. 
Becher,  President  of  the  Kulturbund  zur 
Erneuerung  Deutschlands,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  writers  of  a  defeated 
and  ruined  Germany  trying  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  new  house  from  the  rubble  and 
ashes.  In  the  introduction  to  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers,  he  mentions  his  recent 
past:  “Es  war  das  schwerste  Opfer,  das 
ich  jemals  gebracht  habe,  als  ich  1933 
mcine  Heimat  verlasscn  musste.  Ich 
habe  nie  ein  Gliick  ausserhalb  Deutsch- 
lands  gesucht.  Zu  einem  Leben  ausscr- 
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halb  Deutschlands  war  ich  denkbar  un- 
gccignct.”  And  he  says  of  his  book:  “In 
Deutschlands  schwerster  Notzeit  ist  die- 
ser  Versuch  entsanden,  der  in  Gedanken 
und  Betrachtungen  einen  Beitrag  dar- 
stellen  soli  zur  Schaffung  einer  neuen 
deutschen  Lehre.” 

This  new  German  doctrine  is  based 
on  a  merciless  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
Germany’s  fall;  it  is  based  on  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  terrible  historical  guilt  of 
Germany.  But  it  is  no  doctrine  of  cyni¬ 
cism  or  pessimism.  It  is  a  doctrine  of 
faith  in  a  new  humanism,  in  peaceful 
reconstruction.  When  he  published,  back 
in  1912,  the  two  volumes  of  Verfall  und 
Triumph,  this  powerful  new  poetical 
voice  was  enthusiastically  greeted  by 
thousands  of  young  people.  Now  well 
into  his  fifties,  Becher  has  lost  nothing 
of  his  elan,  his  enchanted  vocabulary,  his 
bold  imagery,  but  he  has  matured.  He 
no  longer  sings  of  decay  and  triumph, 
but  of  “death  and  resurrection  and  com¬ 
mon  effort.” — F.  C.  Weis^opf.  New 
York. 

*  Thomas  Mann.  Leiden  an  Deutsch¬ 
land.  Los  Angeles.  Pazifische  Presse. 
1946.  90  pages. — These  pages  from 
Thomas  Mann’s  diaries  of  1933-34,  the 
first  samples  to  be  published  from  the 
mass  of  his  personal  comments  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  read  like  marginal 
notes  to  his  great  political  essays  of  the 
last  decade.  His  reflections  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  misconception  of  freedom — free¬ 
dom  as  an  aggressive  protest  against  the 
democratic  consolidation  of  Europe — 
were  to  find  their  way,  often  verbatim, 
into  his  public  addresses.  The  Problem 
of  Freedom,  and  Germany  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  his  thoughts  on  Germany’s  quix¬ 
otic  attempt  to  catch  up  belatedly  with 
political  realities  and,  by  playing  truant, 
to  evade  the  realization  of  the  most  urg¬ 
ent  demands  of  the  hour,  foreshadow 
his  final  settlement  of  accounts  in  /4n 
Exchange  of  Letters;  his  preoccupation 
with  the  Nazi’s  perversion  of  the  ironic 
“art”  of  politics  to  the  demonic  cynicism 
of  treachery,  greed,  and  nihilism  became 


the  center  around  which,  at  a  later  date. 
The  Coming  Victory  of  Democracy  was 
to  crystallize.  It  is  one  of  the  great  at¬ 
tractions  of  this  slender  volume  that  it 
allows  us  to  witness  the  gradual  clarifi¬ 
cation  and  formulation  of  Thomas 
Mann’s  political  and  philosophical  atti¬ 
tude  under  the  brutal  impact  of  events 
in  his  native  country. 

But  the  diary  not  only  records  Thomas 
Mann’s  thoughts  and  analyses  during 
the  opening  years  of  the  reign  of  terror 
in  Germany.  It  reflects  as  well  the  per¬ 
sonal  agonies,  the  hopes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  the  illusions  and  disillusions  of 
the  great  poet  and  the  good  European. 
There  is  not  a  single  line  in  the  book 
which  refers  to  his  “private  life,”  and 
still  we  share  the  most  intimate  reactions 
of  a  German  exile:  his  wrath  against 
those  who  made  his  country  an  outcast 
among  the  family  of  nations,  his  despair 
at  the  lethargy  and  criminal  complicity 
of  the  Western  democracies,  his  compas¬ 
sion  with  his  numerous  fellow-country¬ 
men  who  remained  faithful  in  spite  of 
terror  and  murder,  his  sorrow  at  the 
marrowless  betrayal  of  such  intellectuals 
as  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  his  pity  for  the 
stupid  gullibility  of  the  German  masses, 
his  scorn  at  their  passive  acceptance  of 
the  Messianic  charlatan.  There  is  much 
indignation  in  these  pages,  but,  since  it 
grows  out  of  the  intense  suffering  caused 
by  the  brutal  manifestations  of  the  “New 
Order,”  it  is  admirably  free  from  cold 
self-righteousness.  There  is  much  resig¬ 
nation,  and  often  he  is  driven  to  the 
point  where  his  own  creative  work  seems 
a  futile  game,  an  effort  utterly  belated 
and  out  of  step  with  his  time.  “The 
loseph<ycle  is  perhaps  not  only  the 
work  of  my  personal  old  age,  but,  in  a 
larger  sense,  the  work  of  declining  days, 
coming  late  and  belatedly,  a  swan  song 
of  the  great  German  tradition  of  Bil- 
dung,  with  all  its  elements  of  dated  lux¬ 
uriousness  and  artificiality,  in  short, 
Alexandrianism  ...  I  am  ready  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  dictum  of  history,  yes,  in  mel- 
ancholically  playful  execution  of  a  role, 
even  to  deny  the  very  substance  of  my 
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old  age’s  work  which  is  so  pregnant  with 
the  future:  the  humanization  of  the 
myth.”  We  know  how  unjustified  these 
melancholy  views  are  (and  Thomas 
Mann,  in  his  brighter  moods,  knows  it 
too),  but  the  fact  that  these  self-search¬ 
ing  meditations  are  not  alien  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  and  much  acclaimed  author 
makes  these  pages  of  his  diary  not  only 
an  interesting  literary  document  but  the 
deeply  moving  confessions  of  a  great 
human  being. — Oskfir  Seidltn.  Ohio 
State  University. 

^  Nordisf{  samhorighet  en  realitet. 

Stockholm.  Foreningen  Norden. 
1946.  200  pages. — If  there  is  any  sus¬ 
picion  beyond  the  borders  of  the  five 
Scandinavian  nations  that  “Nordic 
unity”  is  a  weak  and  theoretical  thing, 
it  will  be  banished  by  a  glance  at  the 
contributors  to  the  present  volume  (all 
Swedes).  Archbishop  Erling  Eidem, 
Foreign  Minister  Oesten  Undcn,  and 
Mrs.  Gunnar  Myrdal  are  but  a  few  of 
the  internationally  known  names  in  the 
table  of  contents.  Based  on  the  thesis 
that  Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Finland  have  a  common  social, 
cultural,  and  religious  heritage,  the  au¬ 
thors  enter  a  plea  for  continuing  co¬ 
operation  in  all  fields  to  make  the  ideal 
of  “Nordic  unity”  a  spiritual  force  that 
will  overshadow  any  considerations  of 
power  politics. 

Of  material  symbols  of  “Nordic 
unity”  there  is  abundance:  The  Roch¬ 
dale  monument  at  Saltsjobaden  com¬ 
memorating  the  co-operative  movement’s 
triumphs  in  Scandinavia,  the  Danish 
gymnasts  in  Stockholm  Stadium  for  the 
1939  Lingiad,  Tegner’s  presentation  of 
the  laurel  wreath  to  Oeblenschlager  in 
Lund  Cathedral.  But  the  phrase  has  a 
broader  meaning.  It  has  a  lesson  for  the 
whole  world,  of  which  at  least  one  mani¬ 
festation  was  the  great  Ecumenical  Con¬ 
gress  in  Stockholm  in  1925.  The  political 
leaders  of  our  great  military  powers  may 
well  take  a  leaf  from  Scandinavian  his¬ 
tory  in  their  efforts  to  construct  a  world 
organization  based  on  the  four  free¬ 


doms. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  College  Library. 

Religion 

^  Daniel-Rops.  JSsus  en  son  temps. 

Paris.  Fayard  (Montreal.  Variet^). 
1945. 640  pages. — This  exhaustive,  heav¬ 
ily  documented  study  apparently  repre¬ 
sents  the  official  Roman  stand  on  the 
many  controverted  details  of  the  Savior’s 
earthly  life  and  Heavenly  mission.  It 
attempts  to  correlate  what  is  known  of 
Jesus,  man  and  God,  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  His  time.  The  author  remarks 
that  while  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  first 
century  is  well  known  to  us  from  the 
writings  of  Livy,  Seneca,  Virgil,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  Tacitus,  the  multi-dimension¬ 
al  figure  of  the  Savior  is  imjjerfecdy  set 
in  that  frame.  Daniel-Rops,  pointing 
out  that  no  known  official  documents 
record  Jesus  in  Palestine,  writes  that  the 
contemporary  Roman  citizen  resident  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  would  be  as  un¬ 
interested  in  the  religious  events  of  an 
obscure  canton  in  a  distant  province  as 
we  would  be  at  news  of  a  primitive 
prophet  in  Madagascar  or  Reunion.  The 
book  is  iconoclastic  of  popular  belief,  re¬ 
markably  so  considering  its  sponsorship, 
calculating  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  about  6 
B.C.  and  admitting  that  the  Nativity  is 
a  4th  century  compromise  between  birth 
dates  as  late  as  May,  and  deliberately 
superimposed  upon  the  Feast  of  Mith- 
radites  and  the  earlier  pagan  festival  of 
the  Return  of  the  Sun,  to  abolish  their 
competition  by  incorporating  them,  and 
quotes  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  as  advo¬ 
cating  this  correlation  of  Christian  an¬ 
niversaries  with  the  strongly  rooted  con¬ 
victions  of  newly  proselyted  peoples.  In 
addition  to  a  general  study  of  the  Roman 
world  and  more  particularly  the  Levan¬ 
tine  scene  in  the  century  preceding  and 
succeeding  Jesus’  appearance  on  earth, 
the  book  gives  particular  attention  and 
an  especial  index  to  some  43  controverted 
questions,  ranging  from  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Lord  to  the  mission  of 
Barabbas.  A  valuable  reference  book. 
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urbane,  non-controversial,  written  in  a 
facile  fashion  with  the  famous  French 
predilection  for  logic  not  over-empha¬ 
sized. — John  E.  Kelly.  Pittsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Literature 

^  Luis  de  Camoes.  Obras  completas. 

Ill:  Autos  e  cartas.  1946.  xxv-j-379 
pages. — Frei  Luis  de  Sousa.  Vida  de 
Dom  Frei  Bartolomeu  dos  Mdrtires. 
Vol.  11. 1946. 323  pages. — Joao  de  Barros. 
Ddcadas.  Vol.  IV.  1946.  299  pages. — 
Diogo  Bernardes.  Obras  completas.  Ill: 
Vdrias  rimas  ao  bom  Jesus.  1946.  225 
pages. — ^Luis  de  Camoes.  Obras  com¬ 
pletas.  ll:  Generos  Itricos  maiores.  1946. 
viii-j-309  pages. — Diogo  do  Couto. 
Decadas.  Vol.  1. 1947.  cxxiv-|-255  pages. 
— Luis  de  Camoes.  Obras  completas. 
IV:  Os  Lustadas  (1:  Cantos  I  a  V)  1947. 
lviii-|-299  pages.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  Costa. 
20$  ca. — In  the  center  of  the  maddest 
hurricane  there  is  a  quiet  spot.  All 
through  the  recent  years  of  war  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  Europe,  one  litde  country  has 
managed  to  keep  a  fairly  even  keel  and 
maintain  some  degree  of  normal  activity. 
The  Livraria  S4  da  Costa  in  Lisbon  con¬ 
tinues  to  issue  its  neat  and  scholarly  edi¬ 
tions  of  Portuguese  and  foreign  classics, 
keeping  several  multi-volume  series  in 
progress  at  the  same  time.  Of  the  more 
than  50  volumes  definitely  planned  and 
announced,  all  but  four  or  five  are  now 
offered  for  sale:  the  four  volumes  of 
Heitor  Pinto’s  Imagem  da  vida  crista; 
the  six  volumes  of  Gil  Vicente’s  Obras 
completas;  the  four  volumes  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  Joao  de  Barros’  Decadas;  the 
two  volumes  of  the  pioems  of  Sd  de  Mi¬ 
randa;  four  volumes  of  Camoes,  three 
volumes  of  Frei  Luis  de  Sousa’s  much 
admired  life  of  the  great  Archbishop  of 
Braga  and  moving  spirit  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Bartolomeu  dos  Martires.  We 
list  at  the  head  of  this  note  the  volumes 
which  have  reached  us  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  Camoes  edition,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  and  careful  introductions  and 
notes,  is  the  work  of  Professor  Hernani 


Cidade.  Professor  Cidade  is  not  merely 
a  collector  of  information  but  a  zealous 
patriot,  as  is  evident  from  the  passage 
from  his  little  essay  O  significado  e  o 
valor  estetico  </’Os  Lusiadas:  “.  .  .  o 
poema  cujo  significado  se  tern  restrin- 
gido  com  o  curto  epiteto  de  nacional. 
E-o,  na  verdade,  mas  ergue-se  muito 
acima  de  tal  nivel,  pelo  menos,  na  me- 
dida  em  que  o  Portuges,  com  o  tran- 
scendente  alcance  da  epopeia  quo  rea- 
lizou  e  da  experiencia  que  viveu,  superou 
o  horizonte  restrito  do  prdprio  egoismo.” 
The  life  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga 
is  edited  by  Professor  Augusto  Reis  Ma¬ 
chado.  Antonio  Baiao,  who  selected  and 
edited  a  part  of  the  Ddcadas  of  the  16th 
century  statesman  and  historian  Joao  de 
Barros  dealing  with  Portugal’s  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  East  Indies,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  similar  selection  from  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  work,  by  Diogo  do 
Couto.  The  editor  of  the  poems  of  Diogo 
Bernandes  is  Professor  Marques  Braga. 

American  libraries  which  have  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  section  would  do  well  to  acquire 
this  entire  collection,  or  at  least  all  but 
the  half  dozen  or  so  volumes  of  transla¬ 
tions  of  French  and  Greek  classics. — 
H.  K.  L. 

^  The  Capuchin  Annual.  1945-46 
and  1946^7.  Church  Street,  Dublin. 
512  and  592  pages.  $2.50  u.s.  ea. — The 
Capuchin  Annual,  edited  by  Father 
Senan,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  publications  in  the  world.  It  is 
moreover  one  of  the  most  Irish.  The 
non-Irish  reader  who  spends  some  time 
with  this  exuberant  volume,  written 
mostly  in  flavorous,  rather  breathless 
English  (some  of  the  shorter  articles  are 
in  Irish),  will  realize  that  Soarstat  Eire- 
ann  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  as  foreign 
to  England  or  any  other  English-speak¬ 
ing  country  as  Finland  is,  or  Mexico. 
When  J.  P.  Comyn  inquires,  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  of  these  volumes:  “Why  does  the 
Englishman  . . .  know  so  little  about  Ire¬ 
land,  and  why,  at  the  same  time,  does 
he  think  he  knows  so  much?”  the  ob¬ 
servant  reader  realizes  that  Mr.  Comyn 
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is  not  simply  fretful,  but  that  he  is 
bafRed  by  a  phenomenon  which  inter¬ 
feres  with  a  live-and-let-live  adjustment 
between  two  very  differently  constituted 
neighbors. 

The  Capuchin  Annual  is  a  literary 
magazine,  lavishly  and  entertainingly 
illustrated,  carrying  a  fabulous  variety  of 
articles  on  many  phases  of  Irish  life  and 
thought,  always  very  Irish  and  very 
Catholic.  In  the  John  McCormack  sym¬ 
posium  in  the  later  volume,  made  up  of 
contributions  from  twenty-five  promi¬ 
nent  McCormack  admirers  in  Eire  and 
elsewhere,  is  a  memory  of  the  singer 
from  the  widow  of  Enrico  Caruso  which 
reminds  us  compellingly  how  lovable  a 
person  an  Irishman  at  his  best  can  be. 
Pidraic  Gregory’s  jX)em  Dublin  s  Chil¬ 
dren,  also  in  the  second  volume,  is  a 
touch  of  Hibernianism  which  should  be 
reprinted  a  hundred  times.  No  wonder 
the  Irish  are  good  vote-getters  when  they 
go  into  politics! — R.  T.  H. 

^  Robert  Charbonneau.  La  France  et 
nous.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1947.  79 
pages. — Robert  Charbonneau,  editor  of 
La  Nouvelle  Relbve,  critic  and  novelist, 
is  an  intelligent  man  and  a  sane  and 
skilful  writer.  A  staunch  French  Ca¬ 
nadian  and  a  faithful  Catholic,  he  is 
neither  a  blind  hundred  per  center  nor 
a  foolish  bigot.  His  querelle  with  certain 
touchy  French  writers,  Mauriac,  the 
Tharauds,  Aragon,  Cassou,  and  others, 
who  patronize  the  French  Canadians 
and  seem  disinclined  to  allow  them  cul¬ 
tural  autonomy,  is  not  the  most  edify¬ 
ing  matter  in  the  world.  TTiere  is  fret¬ 
fulness  on  both  sides,  but  M.  Charbon- 
neau’s  general  position — that  French 
Canadian  writers  are  not  French  writers, 
that  they  are  under  no  sort  of  obligation 
to  accept  Andre  Billy’s  rather  surprising 
dictum  that  “e’est  toujours  en  France, 
e’est  toujours  il  Paris  que  la  mati^re  pre¬ 
miere  de  I’intelligence  abonde  le  plus” 
— seems  unassailable.  If  a  French  Ca¬ 
nadian  novelist  finds  more  professional 
profit  in  studying  Erskine  Caldwell  and 
Ernest  Hemingway  than  Aragon  and 


Frangois  Mauriac,  it  is  his  privilege  to 
undertake  a  contribution  to  world  lit¬ 
erature  which  owes  more  to  American 
than  French  influence.  And  incidentally, 
if  a  French  Canadian  publisher  remem¬ 
bers  that  old  Charles  Maurras  and  young 
Drieu  de  la  Rochelle  wrote  good  books 
before  they  fell  into  the  bad  graces  of 
the  party  which  prevailed  in  France,  be¬ 
ing  a  Canadian  and  not  a  Frenchman 
he  is  not  a  traitor  for  republishing  or 
praising  ^em.  These  reprinted  periodi¬ 
cal  papers  touch  on  a  variety  of  difficult 
questions;  there  is  nothing  final  about 
them,  but  they  are  profitable  and  absorb¬ 
ingly  interesting. — R,  T.  H. 

^  Paul  E.  H.  Liith.  Uteratur  als  Ge- 
schichte.  Deutsche  Dichtung  von 
1885  bis  1947.  Vol.  I.  Wiesbaden.  Limes. 
1947.  250  pages. — It  was  to  be  expected 
that  sooner  or  later  there  would  be  a 
history  of  modern  German  literature 
including  the  literary  development  of 
the  late  twenties,  the  split  in  German 
letters  after  Hitler’s  rise  to  power,  and 
the  literature  in  exile  as  well  as  the  lit¬ 
erature  within  the  Third  Reich.  Now 
the  first  volume  of  such  a  history  has 
been  published,  and  the  second  volume 
is  in  print.  This  is  in  itself  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  a  young  author  who 
must  have  been  doubly  handicapped  by 
his  education  in  Nazi  Germany  and  his 
isolation  from  material  outside  the  walls 
erected  by  the  Hitler  regime  and  its 
Reichskulturkammer. 

Uteratur  als  Geschichte  shows  but 
few  effects  of  that  double  isolation.  It 
is  a  well  written,  intelligent  work  which 
tries  to  present  literature  not  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  portraits  of  authors,  or  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  masterpieces,  or  a  file  of  classi¬ 
fied  “schools,”  but  as  a  dialectical  process 
of  development,  maturing,  and  trans¬ 
formation.  It  ably  links  the  beginnings 
of  German  naturalism  to  the  French, 
Russian,  and  Scandinavian  literary 
movements  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  It  does  not  deal  with  lit¬ 
erature  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  but 
puts  it  into  the  context  of  the  political. 
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social,  philosophical  trends  of  its  period. 
Sometimes  the  historical  background  is 
sketchy  or  blurred.  But  Dr.  Liith  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  showing  literature  in  motion, 
as  a  process. 

Long  citations  in  English  and  French 
without  German  translations,  a  surplus 
of  foreign  words  and  technical  phrases, 
and  an  occasional  heritage  of  Nazi  idiom 
(Durchbruch  zum  Eigenen),  are  among 
the  shortcomings  of  the  generally  well 
corutructed  and  competently  written 
book.  A  definite  judgment  of  it  will  be 
possible  only  after  reading  Volume  2 
(1918  to  1947),  but  in  any  case  the  young 
author  has  earned  a  good  place  among 
the  historians  of  modern  German  litera¬ 
ture. — F.  C.  Weiskppj.  New  York. 

Fiction 

^  Albert  Camus.  La  peste.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard  (New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre 
de  France).  1947.  337  pages.  200  fr. — 
A  plain,  matter-of-fact  report  of  bubonic 
plague  in  Oran.  (Oran  is  real  enough; 
the  plague,  fortunately,  was  not;  perhaps 
Camus  got  the  idea  from  a  bad  epidemic 
of  typhus.)  In  the  spirit  of  Daniel  De¬ 
foe’s  wonderful  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year.  Same  pellucid  style  and  objective 
treatment  as  in  L’Etranger. 

But  behind  Defoe  we  find  Kafka.  No 
realism  is  of  the  slightest  interest  unless 
it  has  symbolic  value  (not  necessarily 
intentional).  No  symbolism  has  any 
power,  unless  expressed  in  realistic 
terms.  So  the  plague  is  obviously  not  the 
plague:  it  is  war.  And  beyond  war,  the 
plague  is  also  human  existence  itself.  If 
the  scourge  be  a  punishment  for  ignor¬ 
ance  or  sin,  who  is  responsible  for  these 
greater  evils,  inherent  in  our  very  na¬ 
ture.? 

What  shall  we  do?  Kiss  the  rod  ?  Curse 
idly?  Seek  to  escape?  No:  combat  the 
evil;  not  merely  out  of  pity  for  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  but  because  we  know  it 
to  be  evil.  A  journalist  who  wanted  to 
rtm  away,  to  return  to  his  own  life  and 
love,  finally  was  given  the  chance,  only 
to  spurn  it.  Dr.  Rieux,  the  narrator, 


fights  without  ceasing. 

Such  a  philosophy  is  not  “Existential¬ 
ism,”  and  there  is  no  need  to  trot  out  the 
impressive  names  of  Kierkegaard,  Hei¬ 
degger,  or  Husserl.  The  sense  of  cosmic 
disaster  reminds  us  of  Pascal.  The  re¬ 
fusal  to  be  satisfied  with  fatalistic  opti¬ 
mism:  “It  is  God’s  will,”  is  pure  Vol¬ 
taire  in  his  Poem  on  the  Usbonne  Dis¬ 
aster.  Above  all,  the  active  and  tender 
stoicism  rooted  in  despair  is  Vigny’s: 

Gcmir,  pleurcr,  pricr,  cst  cgalement  lachc. 

Fais  energiquemcnt  ta'longuc  et  lourdc  tachc. . . . 

An  unobtrusive  book:  it  does  not  seek 
the  haunting,  perverse,  nightmarish 
quality  of  Kafka.  A  mature  book:  it  does 
not  revel  in  chaos,  but  it  defies  chaos  and 
conquers  the  absurd.  It  is  a  Resistance 
book,  against  compromisers  and  atten- 
tistes.  Without  the  least  flamboyancy,  in 
its  quiet  pride,  in  its  realistic,  somber, 
obstinate  patience,  it  has  grandeur.  It 
was  awarded  the  Prix  des  Critiques, 
1947. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Beniamini  Joppolo.  La  giostra  di 
Michele  Civa.  Milano.  Bompiani. 
1945.  132  pages.  170  1. — A  strange,  pow¬ 
erful  short  novel  by  a  new  writer  from 
Sicily  who  reflects  in  his  style  and  tech¬ 
nique  the  volcanic  and  primitive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  native  land. 

Michele  Civa,  a  non-commissioned  ca¬ 
reer  officer,  is  caught  during  a  decisive 
moment  of  his  military  life  between  two 
diverging  influences:  that  of  his  colonel 
who  believes  that  man,  being  the  slave 
of  money,  will  do  anything  for  gain, 
and  that  of  a  lieutenant  who  believes  that 
man  should  throw  off  the  shackles  of  this 
type  of  bondage.  Sergeant  Civa,  the 
symbol  of  unthinking  humanity,  find¬ 
ing  himself  crushed  between  these  two 
forces  and  unable  to  make  a  choice,  cold¬ 
ly  strangles  both  the  colonel  and  the 
lieutenant  who  have  come  to  personify 
respectively  the  “principles”  of  Black¬ 
mail  and  Propaganda.  Man,  Civa  rea¬ 
sons,  is  not  yet  Man;  if  he  were  he  would 
not  enslave  his  fellows  and  let  them 
perish  from  hunger  and  misery.  Man  is 
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a  beast  and  as  such  must  be  suppressed. 
Civa  proceeds  to  suppress  two  more 
“principles”:  Command,  personified  by 
a  high-ranking  officer;  and  Bestiality, 
which  he  disposes  of  by  wishful  think¬ 
ing,  in  a  dream.  Lastly,  he  sets  out  to 
suppress  Power  and  Wealth,  the  two 
main  “principles.”  But  before  doing  so 
he  gives  what  money  he  possesses  to  an 
old  beggar  and  at  last  feels  “his  hands 
cleaner,  his  conscience  keener.” 

This  novel  gives  an  interesting  if  ter¬ 
rifying  insight  into  the  “stato  d’animo” 
and  the  political  and  social  chaos  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  that  semi-literate 
section  of  the  Italian  p)eopic  that  was 
kept,  during  the  twenty  year  period  of 
the  Dictatorship,  in  a  political  and  social 
limbo. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Jacques  Roumain.  Masters  of  the 
Dew.  Langston  Hughes  and  Mercer 
Cook,  trs.  New  York.  Reynal  &  Hitch¬ 
cock.  1947.  x-f-180  pages.  $2.50. — The 
French  original  of  this  marvelously  beau¬ 
tiful,  sad,  and  generous  tale  of  much- 
enduring  Haitian  negroes  was  published 
in  Port-au-Prince  in  1944.  In  our  Spring 
1945  number  we  carried  an  enthusiastic 
review  of  the  book  by  Professor  Mercer 
Cook  of  Howard  University,  who  later, 
with  the  poet  Langston  Hughes,  pre¬ 
pared  this  careful  translation.  Aided  by 
the  author’s  widow,  various  other  Hai¬ 
tians  who  knew  English,  and  well-wish¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  the  translators  have 
spared  no  pains  to  make  this  English 
version  as  faithful,  and  as  beautiful,  sad, 
and  generous,  as  was  humanly  possible. 
It  is  infinitely  pathetic  that  young  Jac¬ 
ques  Roumain,  that  lover  of  his  little 
country  and  of  mankind,  did  not  live  to 
see  his  own  French  original  in  print.  It 
would  have  warmed  his  heart  still  fur¬ 
ther  if  he  could  have  known  that  it  was 
to  be  so  skilfully  and  lovingly  carried 
over  into  English  by  a  great  poet  and  a 
scholarly  educator  of  his  own  race. — 
R.  T.  H. 


Verse 

^  Johannes  R.  Becher.  Miinchen  in 
meinem  Gedicht.  Starnberg  am  See. 
Bachmair.  1946.  80  pages.  2  mk. — Bach- 
mair  was  the  first  publisher  to  bring  out 
a  book  by  Johannes  R.  Becher,  in  1911. 
It  created  a  sensation  in  literary  circles. 
A  bold  new  poetic  talent  stepped  on  the 
scene  and  hurled  defiant  stanzas  at  lit¬ 
erary  conventionality. 

Now,  thirty-five  years  after  that  first 
book,  Bachmair  reopens  his  publishing 
house,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Nazi  holocaust,  again  with  a  book  by 
Becher  (who  has  returned  to  Germany 
after  twelve  years  of  exile). 

The  volume  contains  a  score  of  poems, 
all  of  them  connected  with  the  city  on 
the  Isar:  recollections  of  childhood  times, 
poems  on  the  Schwabing  Boheme, 
greetings  from  exile,  verses  on  the  return 
of  the  banished  son,  and  the  like.  Some 
of  them  have  been  published  previously, 
others  appear  for  the  first  time.  Becher 
is  a  born  poet,  his  art  has  matured;  gone 
are  the  tempestuous  tours  de  force;  but 
the  metaphors  sparkle  and  glitter  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  rhythm  flows,  the  language  is 
still  as  charming.  Who  writes  sonnets 
in  German  as  perfectly  as  Becher,  pour¬ 
ing  new  wine  into  the  ancient  goblet? 
Du  warst  dcr  Spiciplatz  mcincr  Kindhcit:  Stadt 
Voll  Kirchen,  Saulen,  Garten  und  Arkadcn, 
Und  von  dcr  Grosshcsselohcrbrucke  hat 
Fern  das  Gebirg  mich  zu  sich  cingeladcn. 

Du  warst  die  Stadt  dcr  ersten  Abcntcucr, 

Und  als  die  erste  Strophe  mir  gelang. 

Da  war  cs  mir,  als  wichc  das  Gemauer 
Und  neigte  sich  und  wurde  zu  Gesang. 

Das  Spiel  verging  und  dcr  Gesang  vcrwehtc. 
Still  stcht  das  Karussel,  das  einst  sich  drehte, 
Drehorgclklang  mit  Elefant  und  Schwan. 

Es  fliesst  die  Isar,  griin  und  ohne  Ende. 

Vorbei,  vorbei.  Du  Kindhcit,  bist  Legende. 

Die  Stadt  und  ich,  wir  schaun  uns  staunend  an. 

— F.  C.  Weisl{Opf.  New  York. 

Reference  Workj 

^  Dizionario  letterario  delle  opere  e 
dei  personaggi  di  tutti  i  tempi  e  di 
tutte  le  letterature.  Vol.  I.  Milano.  Bom- 
piani.  1947.  xv+348-|-495  pages  114 
plates. — The  courage  which  Valentino 
Bompiani,  Chief  Editor  Celestino  Ca- 
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passo,  29  section  editors,  and  500  con¬ 
tributors  have  shown  in  the  planning 
and  thus  far  in  the  execution  of  this 
amazing  project  is  more  than  impressive. 
It  is  colossal,  even  in  the  ecstatic  Ger¬ 
man  acceptance  of  the  word.  If  and 
when  this  gigantic  enterprise  is  complet¬ 
ed  on  the  projected  scale,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters.  The  six  volumes  are  to  contain  data 
on  many  thousands  of  the  race’s  impor¬ 
tant  literary  and  scholarly  works,  from 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese  to  the 
German  Irrationalists  and  the  French 
Existentialists.  This  first  volume  opens 
with  elucidation  of  58  “movimenti 
spirituali,”  from  “Alessandrinismo”  to 
“Umanesimo”  via  “Eufuismo,”  “Ma- 
rinismo,”  “Preraffaellismo”;  discussions 
which  are  often  as  much  philosophical 
as  literary,  and  which  might  be  even 
more  tenuous  and  difficult  if  it  were  not 
for  the  lavish  and  helpful  iconography. 

In  the  middle  of  the  volume  begins 
the  dictionary  proper,  the  Dizionario 
idle  opere.  Tides  of  literary  works  are 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 


their  Italian  translations,  and  they  arc 
treated  in  a  degree  of  detail  determined 
largely  by  relative  importance.  Thus 
Professor  Giuseppe  Gabetti’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  Wahlverwandschajten 
runs  to  something  like  3,500  words, 
whereas  some  works  are  disposed  of  in 
a  hundred  words  or  so.  The  average 
length  of  treatments  might  be  500  words 
or  more.  The  procedure  is  usually  a 
“brief,”  supplemented  by  some  inter¬ 
pretation  and  modest  evaluation. 

Prepared  primarily  for  Italian  readers, 
it  is  natural  that  Italian  originals  should 
be  more  numerous  than  books  from 
other  countries.  An  examination  of  a  15- 
page  section  taken  at  random  discovered 
13  Italian  works  as  against  8  in  French, 
7  in  German,  6  in  English,  3  in  Greek, 
3  in  Swedish,  1  each  in  Estonian,  Croa¬ 
tian,  Armenian,  Belgian  (French),  Por¬ 
tuguese’,  Polish,  Uruguayan  (Spanish). 

The  Dizionario  is  entirely  the  work  of 
Italians  and  reflects  great  credit  on  Ital¬ 
ian  scholarship.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed. — H.  K.  L. 


Prometeu  is  a  high<lass  new  illus¬ 
trated  bimonthly  magazine  published  in 
Porto,  Portugal,  by  Kol  d’Alvarcnga, 
Amorim  dc  Carvalho,  and  Fernando 
de  Araujo  Lima. 


The  little  republic  of  El  Salvador  has 
created  two  national  prizes  for  outstand¬ 
ing  publications,  of  8,000  colones  each. 
They  are  a  Premio  Nacional  de  Ciencias 
and  a  Premio  Nacional  dc  Litcratura. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  maga¬ 
zine  of  French  industries,  France — Arts^ 
Industry  and  Trade,  is  one  of  the  most 
elegantly  printed  and  lavishly  illustrated 
publications  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  It 
is  published  from  114,  rue  La  Boctic, 
Paris,  and  its  New  York  address  is  Room 
927,  17  East  42nd  St.  (17).  The  first  five 
issues  sell  for  $8. 

In  Revista  de  Indias,  Consejo  Superior 
dc  Invcstigacioncs  Cicntificas,  Madrid, 
number  for  July-Scptembcr  1946,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  by  Santiago  Montero  Diaz 
entided  Reflexiones  sohre  el  teatro  norte- 
americano,  with  special  attention  to  Eu¬ 
gene  O’Neill. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Boof^s  in  French,  see  ''Head-Liners") 

^  Rcto  R.  Bczzola.  Les  origines  et  la  profane,  but  deeply  penetrated  with 


formation  de  la  Uttirature  courtoise 
en  Occident  (500-1200).  I:  La  tradition 
imperiale  de  la  fin  de  Vantiquiti  au  XF 
Steele.  Paris.  Champion.  1944.  xxii-|- 
396  pages. — An  experienced  and  compe¬ 
tent  scholar  here  attempts  to  solve  one 
of  the  important  problems  of  medieval 
literary  history.  It  is  important  because 
the  medieval  ideal  of  courtoisie  under¬ 
lies  the  modern  poetic  conception  of 
woman,  our  modern  ideal  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  (honnete  homme),  in  fact,  our 
modern  secular  literature.  Professor 
Bezzola’s  theory  is  that  the  courtly  ideal 
grew  out  of  a  slowly  evolving  synthesis 
of  the  Germanic  and  Romance  .worlds, 
antique  and  barbarian,  clerical  and  war¬ 
rior.  This  is,  of  course,  not  new,  but  the 
author’s  array  of  evidence  is  much  more 
impressive  than  any  we  have  been  of¬ 
fered  before.  Perhaps  his  most  important 
contribution  is  an  analysis  of  Fortunatus 
(6th  century,  Poitiers)  which  shows  the 
presence  of  many  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  courtly  poetry.  The  verses  of 
Sedulius  Scotus  addressed  to  Ermen- 
gard,  wife  of  Lothair,  and  to  their  daugh¬ 
ter  Bertha  (9th  century),  the  Vita 
Mathildis  (10th  century),  the  letter  of 
Saint  Peter  Damian  to  Bertha,  daughter 
of  William  V,  Count  of  Poitou  (11th 
century),  reveal  striking  resemblance,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours.  And  we  remember  that 
at  Poitiers  the  first  Troubadour,  William 
IX,  launched  the  new  ideal.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  ideal,  which  is  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Volume  II  of  Professor  Bezzola’s 
study,  could  be  achieved  only  in  the 
12th  century.  Then  the  weakness  of  the 
Capetian  kings  made  it  possible  for  the 
feudal  princes  to  consolidate  their  power 
and  make  their  provincial  courts  centers 
of  culture,  and  the  long  struggle  be¬ 
tween  clerc  and  chevalier  could  be  re¬ 
solved  in  a  new  knightly  ideal  of  life. 


Christian  thought  and  feeling,  cour¬ 
toisie.  This  is  a  significant,  and,  in  the 
reviewer’s  opinion,  a  convincing  piece  of 
work.  However,  it  will  remain  for  the 
second  volume  to  establish  solidly  what 
is  here  still  hypothesis. — L.  E.  Winfrey. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Marc  Bloch.  L'etrange  difaite.  Paris. 

Franc-Tireur.  1946.  194  pages.  80 
fr. — Testimonies  on  World  War  II  are 
coming  fast  and  furious.  We  need  a  Cru 
to  weigh  them  critically.  Few  have  the 
same  quiet  power  and  utter  convincing¬ 
ness  as  Marc  Bloch’s.  A  professor  of  his¬ 
tory,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he 
served  as  a  staff  officer  and  knew  the 
Army  at  the  head  and  from  within. 
Without  partisanship  or  rancor,  he  states 
the  plain  fact  that  the  Franco-British 
disaster  was  first  of  all  a  military  defeat, 
caused  by  the  ineptitude  of  the  glorious 
High  Command.  The  despised  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  Third  Republic  never 
grudged  funds  for  national  defense,  and 
the  common  soldiers  were  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  Poilus  of  1918.  Many 
American  journalists  (some  of  them 
calling  themselves  historians)  have  not 
yet  understood  that  simple  truth  and 
still  repeat  the  Riom  version  of  the  dis¬ 
aster. 

Bloch  was  shot  by  the  Germans  on 
the  eve  of  their  own  collapse,  June  1944; 
for  naturally  he  was  active  in  the  Under¬ 
ground.  His  testament  is  brief,  simple, 
and  noble:  “J’affirme,  face  ^  la  mort, 
que  je  suis  ne  Juif  ....  Etranger  a  tout 
formalisme  confessionnel  comme  a 
toute  solidaritc  pretendument  raciale,  je 
me  suis  send,  durant  ma  vie  endure, 
avant  tout  et  tres  simplement  fran^ais.” 
Like  L6on  Blum,  he  was  “un  grand 
Fran^ais”  and  a  great  world  citizen. 
Such  men  might  be  the  prophets  of  the 
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true  Zion. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Ludwik  Bronarski.  Etudes  sur  Cho¬ 
pin.  2  vols.  Lausanne.  Concorde.  1944 
and  1946.  181  and  175  pages.  5  Sw.  £r. 
ea. — M.  Bronarski  concerns  himself 
with  both  the  personality  and  the  work 
of  this  extraordinary  Polish  musician 
who,  according  to  his  closest  friend, 
“had  a  gay  spirit  and  a  melancholy 
heart.”  Chopin  is  one  of  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  geniuses  on  record,  yet  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  many  of  his  great  predecessors 
is  plainly  evident  in  his  compositions. 
Naturally,  by  the  time  he  appeared  on 
the  scene,  so  much  music  had  already 
been  written  that  it  was  impossible  to 
create  what  was  entirely  “new.”  But  he 
did  develop  a  manner  of  his  own,  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  confuse  his  music 
with  that  of  any  other  composer.  His 
spontaneity  and  his  idiom  are  unique. 
There  is  an  intertwining,  a  mingling  of 
themes,  rhythms,  forms,  and  musical 
textures  so  varied  and  individual  that 
the  result  is  a  gossamer  fabric  of  such 
special  shimmering  beauty  that  it  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  all  pianists  and 
composers  for  the  piano  since  his  time. 

These  volumes  are  crammed  with  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  characterizations  of  Cho¬ 
pin’s  fascinating  and  elusive  personality. 
There  is  doubdess  significance  in  his  tal¬ 
ent  for  mimicry.  George  Sand  recalls 
him  as  “transforming  himself  suddenly 
into  a  phlegmatic  Englishman,  an  im¬ 
pertinent  old  man,  a  sentimental  Eng¬ 
lishwoman,  a  sordid  Jew,  only  by  ar¬ 
ranging  his  cravat  and  his  facial  expres¬ 
sions.”  His  conduct  was  unpredictable. 
Liszt  says  of  him:  “It  seems  as  if  he 
would  rather  walk  all  the  way  across 
Paris  to  refuse  a  dinner  than  take  the 
trouble  to  write  a  half-page  note.  His 
handwriting  is  almost  unknown  among 
his  friends.”  Yet  when  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  or  when  he  was  inspired,  he  could 
write  the  most  beautiful  letters  and  tell 
in  a  few  words  all  there  was  to  tell.  From 
his  few  remaining  letters  and  the  reports 
of  his  discerning  friends,  we  know  that 


he  admired  books  and  literary  people; 
and  although,  in  order  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  he  passed  most  of  his  day  giving 
piano  lessons  and  composing,  he  loved 
to  spend  his  evenings  at  literary  salons, 
rubbing  shoulders  with  the  literary  fig¬ 
ures  of  his  time.  This  addition  to  Cho- 
piniana  is  especially  valuable  for  its  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  such  data. — Joseph  //. 
Benton.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jean  Dacier.  Ceux  du  Maquis.  Gre¬ 
noble  and  Paris.  Arthaud.  1945.  200 
pages.  90  fr. — This  is  the  kind  of  book 
which  is  a  joy  both  to  the  casual  reader 
and  to  the  historian.  It  is  a  detailed  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  a  railway  ma¬ 
chinist  and  some  two  hundred  of  his 
companions  in  a  group  of  the  French 
Forces  of  the  Interior  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Pons.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1944  they  operated  clandestinely 
against  the  Germans,  as  indicated  on  the 
good  map,  in  the  Vercors  region  of 
southeast  France  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Italian  frontier.  The  fact  that 
they  lost  a  quarter  of  their  number — 23 
killed  and  29  wounded,  whose  real 
names  are  now  revealed — is  eloquent 
evidence  of  their  courage  and  patriotism. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

**  Paul  Sainte-Claire  Deville.  La  Com¬ 
mune  de  I'An  II.  Vie  et  mort  d’une 
assemblee  nationale,  d’aprbs  de  nom- 
breux  documents  inedits.  Paris.  Plon. 
1946.  388  pages.  180  fr. — The  French 
historians  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  study  of  the  Paris 
Commune  is  not  only  up-to-date  histori¬ 
cal  literature  but  helps  in  the  still  un¬ 
settled  evaluation  of  the  Terror.  The 
present  work,  parts  of  which  had  been 
published  in  the  Revue  des  Questions 
Historiques  (1935-39),  gives  in  its  first 
part  a  history  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris  in  the  years  1793-94.  It  details  the 
beginnings  of  the  Commune,  its  role  in 
the  insurrections  of  May  and  June  1793, 
its  short-lived  triumf)h  under  Hebert 
and  Chaumette,  and  the  advent  of  Ro¬ 
bespierre.  The  second  part  deals  with  the 
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Terror  and  ends  with  a  minute  account 
of  the  Ninth  Thermidor,  the  day  when 
both  Robespierre  and  the  Commune  fell. 
Skilful  and  convincing  is  the  refutation 
of  the  well-known  thesis  that  the  gen¬ 
darme  Merda  shot  Robespierre  and  the 
assertion  that  Robespierre  had  tried  to 
commit  suicide,  a  point  which  has  been 
highly  controversial.  In  his  judgment  of 
Robespierre  the  author  follows  Mathiez, 
although  Robespierre  docs  not  emerge 
as  quite  the  hero  and  wise  leader  which 
Mathiez  regarded  him.  The  book  makes 
use  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
and  is  both  constructive  and  readable. — 
Kurt  Schwerin.  University  of  Virginia 
Law  Library. 

^  Roger-Francis  Didelot.  Gallieni:  sol- 
dat  de  France.  Paris.  Dupont.  1947. 
245  pages.  145  fr. — Gallieni,  born  in  the 
Pyrenees  of  an  Italian  father  who  had 
moved  to  France  in  1815,  was  one  of 
the  great  French  empire  builders,  like 
Bugeaud,  Dc  Brazza,  and  Lyautcy.  Com¬ 
missioned  from  St.  Cyr  in  July  1870,  he 
was  captured  at  Sedan.  In  missions  be¬ 
tween  1876  and  1881  he  made  treaties 
with  the  natives  from  the  Niger  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  which  won  much  of  West  Africa 
for  France.  In  1892  he  was  sent  to  Ton¬ 
kin,  where  he  defeated  the  river  pirates 
and  repaired  the  mistakes  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  In  1896  he  subdued  Madagascar 
and  transformed  it  from  a  rebellious  pro¬ 
tectorate  into  a  prosperous  colony. 
Quickness  of  decision,  firmness  com¬ 
bined  with  kindness,  solicitude  for  the 
views  and  well-being  of  the  natives,  op¬ 
position  to  excessive  centralization,  and 
love  of  France  were  the  secrets  of  his 
success.  They  are  here  well  set  forth  in 
glowing  terms  by  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer  who  has  gathered  local  color  by 
visiting  the  regions  and  talking  with  the 
people  whom  Gallieni  brought  under 
French  rule.  But  his  account  of  how  his 
hero  “saved  Paris”  and  “won  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne”  is  marred  by  excessive 
indignation  against  the  bureaucrats,  par¬ 
liamentarians,  and  other  generals  who 
disagreed  with  Gallieni,  blocked  his  ac¬ 


tion,  or  suspected  that  he  was  aiming  at 
too  much  personal  power. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Charles  Du  Bos.  Grandeur  et  misere 
de  Benjamin  Constant.  Paris.  Correa. 
1946.  303  pages.  120  fr. — Many  readers 
will  regret  that  M.  Du  Bos’  intense  ad¬ 
miration  for  Benjamin  Constant  did  not 
extend  to  the  homage  of  some  attempt  at 
assimilation  of  style.  His  involved  and 
meandering  phraseology,  contrasting 
sharply  with  Constant’s  concision  and 
directness,  makes  for  difficult  reading. 
The  impression  grows  that  the  very  title 
was  chosen  for  its  sonorousness.  The 
foreword  declares  that  the  grandeur  is  to 
be  sought  throughout  the  book  and  that 
la  misire  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Pascalian 
sense.  Certainly  la  grandeur  made  the 
greatest  impression  on  the  critic.  Oc¬ 
casional  remarks  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  lack  of  mystic  religion  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  cause  of  la  misire  in  M.  Du 
Bos’  eyes.  He  nowhere  mentions  Fa- 
guet’s  essay  (Politiques  et  Moralistes  du 
X/X®  Siecle),  and  one  feels  that  careful 
study  of  this  precise  and  judicial  portrait 
would  have  been  beneficial.  Faguet 
analyzes  both  aspects  of  Constant’s  na¬ 
ture:  his  grandeur  is  in  lucid  intelligence 
and  sincerity,  his  misere  in  his  tempera¬ 
ment.  Sola  inconstantia  constant  was  his 
device.  M.  Du  Bos  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  emotional  side  of  his  hero.  He 
quotes  copiously  from  his  correspond¬ 
ence,  from  Adolphe,  from  Le  journal 
intime,  and  from  Le  cahier  rouge.  He 
studies  in  detail  Mme  de  Charricre  and 
Mme  de  Stael  in  their  relations  with 
Constant;  he  had  intended  to  include 
Mme  Recamier,  but  time  failed  for  the 
latter.  A  more  unbiased  evaluation  and 
a  less  pretentious  style  would  add  great¬ 
ly  to  the  value  of  the  study. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  L.-P.  Fargue,  S.  de  Saint-Exupery, 
R.  Aldington,  et  al.  Saint-Exup6ry. 
Paris.  Confluences.  1947.  282  pages.  240 
fr. — The  influence  of  Saint-Exupery 
has  mounted  steadily  in  France  since  his 
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tragic  death  on  a  wartime  reconnais¬ 
sance  mission  over  the  Mediterranean. 
This  commemorative  volume  edited  by 
Rene  Tavernier  testifies  to  his  growing 
cult.  The  collection  contains,  essays  by 
such  diverse  hands  as  Fargue  (Un 
homme  complet),  Pierre  de  Lanux 
(Saint  Exupery  en  AmSrique),  Pierre 
Dalloz  (Dernier es  rencontres),  Alding¬ 
ton  (Un  poete  de  I’ action),  Francisco 
Giner  de  los  Rios  (Un  hommage  es- 
pagnol ),  Roger  Caillois  ( Grandeur  de 
r homme),  etc.  The  interest  of  the  essays 
is  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  several 
unpublished  photos:  Saint-Ex  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Vol  de  nuit; 
Saint-Ex  with  his  friend  Guillaumet  in 
1938;  Saint-Ex  as  a  speaker  on  the  war¬ 
time  “Voice  of  America”;  and  finally  the 
last  picture  taken  of  him,  in  Corsica,  in 
1944.  Several  manuscript  pages  of  his 
work  are  reproduced.  The  volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  complete  bibliography. 
Gallimard  has  announced  an  important 
unpublished  work,  Citadelle,  for  1947. 
— John  L.  Brown.  Boston. 

^  Constantin  de  Grunwald.  La  vie  de 
Nicolas  I".  Paris.  Calmann-Lcvy. 
1946.  x-j-311  pages.  275  fr. — A  very 
good  biography  of  Nicholas  I  as  man 
and  as  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias.  It 
is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author’s 
lives  of  Freiherr  vom  Stein  and  of  Met- 
ternich.  Using  a  large  amount  of  me¬ 
moir  literature  as  well  as  monographs, 
both  Czarist  and  Bolshevik,  indicated  in 
abundant  footnotes,  the  author  gives 
picturesque  and  dramatic  details  of  this 
handsome,  enigmatic  Romanov  despot. 
A  fifth  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
Decabrist  revolt  of  1825,  which  had  a 
profound  psychological  effect  on  the 
young  emperor.  The  Polish  revolt  and 
its  consequences  are  also  presented  in 
detail.  Most  interesting  and  least  known 
is  the  story  of  Nicholas  I’s  relations  with 
the  Papacy.  But  his  diplomacy  and  the 
Crimean  war,  his  reforms  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  literary  currents  of  his 
reign  are  treated  relatively  briefly.  The 
reader  gets  the  impression  that  Nicholas 


was  a  strange  mixture  of  contradictory 
qualities:  brutal  and  chivalrous;  petty 
and  generous;  courageous  and  timid; 
kind  and  cruel;  fond  of  both  simplicity 
and  ostentation;  solicitous  for  his  Ger¬ 
man  wife,  yet  enjoying  at  least  one  Rus¬ 
sian  mistress.  Barbette  Nelidov,  who 
continued  to  live  in  the  Winter  Palace 
until  her  death  in  1897. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Pierre  de  Lanux.  New  Yorl{,  1939- 

1945.  Paris.  Hachette.  1947.  223 
pages.  140  fr. — M.  de  Lanux  was  well 
qualified  to  write  this  book.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Haut  Commis¬ 
sariat  Fran^ais  aux  Etats-Unis  in  1918, 
attache  to  the  French  delegation  at  the 
Versailles  Peace  Treaty,  director  of  the 
Paris  bureau  of  the  League  of  Nations 
from  1924  to  1934,  member  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information,  North  American 
section,  in  1938.  He  spent  the  war  years 
in  the  United  States  as  Professor  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Civilization  at  Middlebury 
College,  and  he  had  a  part  in  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

The  present  volume  relates,  very  suc¬ 
cinctly,  the  march  of  events  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  as  reflected  in  the 
boiling  maelstrom  which  was  New  York 
City.  His  aim  was  “contribuer,  de  fa^on 
si  limitee  que  ce  soit,  a  une  plus  ample 
connaissance  des  Etats-Unis  par  les  lec- 
teurs  fran^ais.”  He  has  accomplished 
more.  The  American  reader  will  find  in 
this  chronology  of  well-known  events 
the  profitable  viewpoint  of  a  shrewd  ob¬ 
server  who  looks  in  from  without  and 
therefore  has  a  clearer  or  at  least  a  more 
detached  perspective. — Jeanne  d’Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

J.  Leflon.  Monsieur  Emery:  L’Eglise 

d’ancien  regime  et  la  Revolution. 
Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  2nd  ed.,  1945.  xiv 
-1-443  pages.  144  fr. — Father  facques- 
Andre  Emery,  for  30  years  of  his  life 
Superior  of  the  Sulpician  Order,  author 
of  a  widely  read  book  on  Saint  Theresa 
and  various  other  thoughtful  and  beau¬ 
tifully  written  religious  works,  was  one 
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of  the  most  important  Frenchmen  of  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  periods 
and  deserves  more  attention  than  he  has 
received  from  writers  in  English.  Na¬ 
poleon  is  quoted  as  having  said  of  him: 
“He’s  the  only  man  in  the  world  I’m 
afraid  of!” — by  which  he  doubtless 
meant  that  he  saw  in  Father  Emery 
not  only  a  courage  which  could  be  in¬ 
vincibly  stubborn  on  occasion,  but  a 
fundamental  wisdom,  fairness,  and  good¬ 
ness  which  made  him  a  formidable 
enemy  and  a  useful  ally.  A  supplemen¬ 
tary  volume  to  this  one  is  to  bear  the 
title  Monsieur  Emery  et  NapoUon. 

Stamped  with  a  Nihil  obstat  and  an 
Imprimatur,  Canon  Leflon’s  scholarly, 
suave,  and  reasonable  biography  can 
nevertheless  be  read  with  impunity  by 
the  most  scrupulous  free-thinker.  Both 
Monsieur  Emery’s  French  and  Dr.  Le¬ 
flon’s  are  a  constant  pleasure. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Charles  Moraze.  La  France  bour- 
geoise.  Paris.  Colin.  1946.  xvi-f-  220 
pages.  155  fr. — An  analysis,  broadly 
conceived,  of  the  evolution  of  the  French 
middle  class  during  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half.  There  are  statistics  and 
graphs,  of  course,  but  the  central  thought 
is  man  himself — his  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  his  economic  activities,  and  his 
ideas.  The  author  begins  with  a  study 
of  the  population  of  France  and  the 
changing  conditions  of  life  which  have 
made  the  country  politically  weak  in 
the  20th  century.  He  then  takes  up  the 
mental  transformations  brought  about 
by  the  French  Revolution,  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  the  growing  industrialism  and 
materialism  since  1848.  Similarly  he 
traces  the  changing  structure  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  organization,  and 
Anally  the  philosophic  views  of  thinkers 
since  Bodin  as  to  the  proper  role  of  the 
state  in  social  legislation.  By  this  study 
of  the  past  he  endeavors  to  bring  his 
readers  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
present  problems  of  postwar  France,  so 
that  legislation  may  be  neither  too  con¬ 
servative  nor  too  radical.  An  excellent 
book,  well  written  and  full  of  wise  ob¬ 


servations. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

^  Roger  Nordmann.  Le  bain.  Paris. 

La  Porte  Etroite.  1946.  230  pages. 
100  fr. — The  author,  as  anti-aircraft 
soldier,  lived  through  the  “Sitzkrieg”;  a 
French  Jew,  he  nearly  died  at  Drancy, 
“Camp  of  Slow  Death”;  he  fought  in 
the  Vercors  maquis.  Though  he  talks 
of  himself  and  his  comrades,  such  as  M. 
Jean  Wahl,  his  story  is  typical,  not  per¬ 
sonal.  His  style,  vivid  and  uneven,  is 
closer  to  the  colloquial  than  the  heroic. 
His  account  is  valuable  as  testimony  of 
the  seemingly  hard-boiled  generation 
born  during  the  Arst  World  War  and  as 
evidence  of  the  second  World  War  in 
some  aspects  which  are  unforgettable, 
yet  difAcult  to  remember  in  detail. — 
Marianne  Bonwit.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Marcel  Prenant.  Darwin.  Paris.  Hier 
et  Aujourd’hui.  1946.  221  pages.  110 
fr. — Professor  Prenant’s  book  consists 
largely  of  quotations  from  Darwin’s 
works  set  against  quotations  from  Marx 
and  Engels,  and  it  is  apparent  that  Dar¬ 
win  comes  off  second  best.  Not  because 
his  scientiAc  work  is  not  sound,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  wealthy  and  was  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  famous 
pottery  manufacturer.  Moreover,  Dar¬ 
win  was  a  Whig;  and  Whigs  don’t  like 
Marx  or  Engels;  judging  by  this  work 
the  reverse  is  true  also. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  professors  will  be  willing 
to  separate  the  science  of  Einstein  and 
the  nucleonic  pioneers  from  the  Utopian, 
alleged  social  “science”  of  the  Henry 
Wallaces.  They  simply  will  not  work  to¬ 
gether;  natural  science  and  the  social 
sciences  are  not  even  second  cousins. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Le  proces  du  MarSchal  P6tain.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Varietes.  1946.  339  pages. — In 
Marshal  P^tain’s  famous  treason  trial  in 
July-August  1945,  a  mass  of  testimony 
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was  laid  before  the  court.  Among  the 
witnesses  were  many  of  France’s  most 
prominent  political  and  military  figures. 
Retain  himself,  except  for  a  few  brief 
sentences,  was  silent.  The  whole  matter 
was  summed  up  against  him  by  the  skil¬ 
ful  public  prosecutor,  Andre  Mornet.  In 
reply,  the  defense  lawyers,  Fernand 
Payen,  Jean  Lemaire,  and  Jacques  Isorni, 
did  their  best  to  make  out  a  defense  for 
the  aged  hero  of  Verdun,  bringing  in 
irrelevant  matters  and  emotional  appeals 
in  the  face  of  hysterical  hatred.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  made  up  mainly  of  the  summing- 
up  speeches  of  these  four  lawyers  for  the 
prosecution  and  defense.  It  also  includes 
a  few  documents  cited  in  Petain’s  favor 
and  the  full  text  of  the  jury’s  reasons  for 
its  verdict:  death  for  treason,  but  with  a 
recommendation  of  commutation  to  life 
imprisonment. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

^  Claude  Roy.  Lire  Marivaux.  Neu- 
chatel.  Baconniere  (Paris.  Seuil).  1947. 
149  pages.  140  fr. — Claude  Roy’s  spar¬ 
kling,  readable,  but  remarkably  juste 
essay  (which  combines,  very  felicitously, 
criticism,  biography,  poetry,  and  a  bit  of 
confession)  has  appeared  as  the  66th  vol¬ 
ume  in  that  admirable  series,  Les  Ca- 
hiers  du  Rhone,  which  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  Neuchatel  early  in  the  war  under 
the  able  direction  of  Albert  Bcguin  and 
published  many  French  authors  (Ara¬ 
gon,  Eluard,  Andre  Rousseaux,  etc.) 
who  were  forbidden  by  the  Germans 
and  the  Vichy  authorities.  The  series  is 
now  distributed  in  France  by  the  Edi¬ 
tions  du  Seuil.  Claude  Roy,  who  has 
written  some  fresh  and  charming  poems 
in  the  line  of  Sup)ervielle  ( Clair  comme 
le  jour),  a  book  of  reportage  about  the 
liberation  of  Paris  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  and  a  series  of  critical 
essays  for  the  revue  Poesie,  is  well  equip¬ 
ped  to  handle  Marivaux.  Roy  himself 
writes  marivaudage  with  consummate 
grace.  In  this  essay  he  makes  a  good 
case  for  the  importance  of  Marivaux, 
often  obscured  by  the  figures  of  Rous¬ 
seau  and  Voltaire.  “Marivaux  had  some¬ 


thing  important  to  say  about  man,  that 
no  one  had  said  before  him.  But  he  also 
had  the  supreme  elegance  of  stating  it 
with  a  smile  and  without  insistence. 
The  words  of  Nietzsche  could  be  applied 
to  him:  ‘C’est  a  force  de  profondeur  que 
les  Grees  sont  superficiels.’  ’’ — John  L. 
Brown.  Boston. 

^  Urbain  Cassan.  Hommes,  maisons, 
pay  sages.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  x -1-234 
pages.  100  fr. — A  study  in  “environne- 
ment’’  (geographic),  which  Cassan  dis¬ 
tinguishes  from  “milieu’’  (historico-so- 
cial).  Very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Jean 
Brunhes  and  Patrick  Geddes:  city  plan¬ 
ning  inseparable  from  regional  planning. 
Not  fanatical  about  traditions.  Ridicu¬ 
lous  to  force  an  alien  tradition  in  un¬ 
congenial  surroundings,  e.g.  an  Alsatian 
house  on  the  Riviera,  or  a  Provencal 
mas  in  Brittany.  But  although  style  and 
structure  were  long  determined  by  local 
traditions,  modern  technique  has  level¬ 
ing  influences;  it  would  be  foolishness  to 
rebuild  Norman  farm-houses  of  the  an¬ 
cient  regime  in  post-war  Normandy.  A 
very  sane  book;  but  embraces  too  much 
for  its  compass;  so  becomes  list  of  topics 
rather  than  treatise.  Constantly  speaks 
of  “doctrine”:  couldn’t  find  any  traces  of 
doctrine  except:  “You  never  can  tell,” 
which  might  be  the  wisest  of  all.  Slight 
tendency  to  quietism:  don’t  eradicate 
pests,  they  are  probably  holding  worse 
pests  in  check.  At  least  avoids  faults  of 
two  schools:  chambardement  (tear  ev¬ 
erything  down  and  start  de  novo — Le 
Corbusier),  and  Barocco  grandiosity 
(just  what  the  Soviets  are  planning  for 
Moscow). — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Louis  Gautier  Vignal.  Lettre  aux 
Italiens.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  146 
pages.  120  fr. — The  author,  who  has 
written  volumes  on  Machiavelli  and 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  says  he  is  a  friend 
of  the  Italians.  Therefore  in  this  volume 
he  gives  them  a  paternal  lecture  on  all 
the  evils  they  have  brought  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighbors  by  surrender- 
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ing  to  the  cruel  ambitions  and  bombastic 
balcony  propaganda  of  Mussolini.  By 
reminding  them  of  these  things  he  hopes 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  similar 
follies  a  second  time.  Let  them  return  to 
the  Greco-Roman  tradition  and  Chris¬ 
tian  humanism  which  was  once  their 
glory  in  the  past. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

^  Albert  Ollivier.  Fausses  sorties.  Paris. 

Jeune  Parque.  1946.  317  pages.  150 
fr. — Albert  Ollivier  produced  for  the 
newspaper  Combat  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
cisive  editorials  of  the  first  two  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Liberation.  He  here  pub¬ 
lishes  some  of  the  most  representative 
in  a  systematic  form.  He  groups  them  in 
such  categories  as:  France  rediscovers 
the  world  (reaction  to  the  liberation); 
the  problem  of  General  de  Gaulle; 
colonial  policies;  the  atomic  bomb; 
France  and  Spanish  politics;  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Petain;  the  food  question;  the 
search  for  an  economic  program;  the 
need  for  administrative  reforms;  na¬ 
tionalization  of  industry;  the  future  of 
trade  unionism  in  France;  the  Army; 
variations  in  the  Communist  party;  the 
Gouin  government.  Naturally,  these  ar¬ 
ticles  “date”  very  much.  But  Ollivier’s 
keen,  sensitive,  and  sensible  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  men  and  events  of  the  France 
of  the  Liberation  will  interest  anyone 
concerned  with  the  trend  of  modern  Eu¬ 
ropean  politics. — John  L.  Brotvn.  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Saint-Just.  Pages  choisies.  Paris. 
Point  du  Jour.  1947.  324  pages.  350 
fr. — An  interesting  feature  of  post-Lib- 
eration  France  has  been  the  revival  of 
interest  in  the  writers  of  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  Saint-Just,  the  “Arch¬ 
angel  of  the  Terror,”  has  been  the  object 
of  special  attention.  The  brilliant  Ber¬ 
trand  d’Astorg  devoted  a  curious  section 
of  his  Introduction  au  monde  de  la  ter- 
reur  (Editions  du  Seuil)  to  him  and  has 
studied  his  little  known  epic  poem  Or- 
gant.  Albert  Ollivier  is  preparing  a  life 
of  him.  Now  comes  this  volume  of  selec¬ 


tions  from  his  prose  works,  with  a  pro¬ 
vocative  preface  by  Jean  Cassou,  Con- 
servateur  of  the  Musce  d’Art  Moderne. 
Conveniently  arranged  (but  without 
table  of  contents  or  index),  it  will  serve 
as  an  initiation  to  a  spirit  who  seems  very 
contemporary  to  present-day  Frenchmen 
who  feel  that  the  atmosphere  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  which  they  are  living  has  much 
in  common  with  the  Terror  and  the  Di- 
rectoire.  Describing  the  neglect  into 
which  such  ’figures  as  Robespierre, 
Marat,  ahd  Saint-Just  have  fallen,  Cas¬ 
sou  remarks:  “These  men  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  national  conscience  only 
when  the  work  which  they  undertook 
has  been  accomplished.  In  the  history  of 
our  country,  there  has  been  since  1794 
a  kind  of  suspense,  a  halt.  In  spite  of  their 
genius,  the  French  Revolution  stopped 
midway,  compromised  itself.  Instead  of 
developing  and  accomplishing  what  it 
had  dreamed,  it  turned  into  Thermidor 
and  Napoleon.” — John  L.  Brown.  Bos¬ 
ton. 

^  A.  Gratry.  Les  sources.  Montreal. 

Fides.  1946.  239  pages.  $1. — Father 
A.  Gratry,  Oratorian,  played  a  very 
active  part  in  French  spiritual  life  uii- 
der  the  Second  Empire.  Scientifically 
trained,  a  student  of  the  great  Paris 
Polytechnique,  he  was  credited — or 
charged — with  “formulating  the  inte¬ 
gral  of  God.”  He  was  a  vigorous  think¬ 
er,  ardently  interested  in  all  great  causes 
(including  the  perennial  Polish  prob¬ 
lem);  this  at  a  time  when  Veuillot 
spurned  thought  and  poured  ridicule  on 
the  “Charitans”  (in  U.  S.  parlance, 
“starry-eyed  Do-gooders”).  Because  he 
found  it  difficult  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  the  last  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  darkness,  if  not 
in  despair. 

The  splendid  intellectual  revival  of 
Catholicism  in  twentieth  century  France 
should  lead  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Gra¬ 
try.  Les  sources  (first  published  in  1861- 
62)  is  not  a  philosophical  book,  although 
its  firm  simplicity  reveals  a  philosophical 
mind.  It  is  intended  for  laymen,  and  its 
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nature  is  well  indicated  in  the  titles  of 
the  two  parts:  Conse'tls  pour  la  conduite 
de  V esprit  and  he  premier  et  le  dernier 
livre  de  la  science  du  devoir.  Between 
the  two,  there  is  a  long  Discours  sur  le 
devoir  intellectuel  des  chritiens,  which 
is  as  valid  today  as  three  generations  ago. 
— Albert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Jean  Wahl.  Tableau  de  la  philo- 
sophie  fran^aise.  Paris.  Fontaine 
(Montreal.  Parizeau).  1946.  235  pages. 
— Jean  Wahl,  professor  and  poet,  has 
given  us  a  luminous  and  profound  little 
book.  Not  the  Precis  that  will  help  can¬ 
didates  for  the  B.A.  to  bluff  their  weary 
examiners;  not  a  pleasant  chat  in  the 
Bellac  tradition;  but  a  survey  truly  philo¬ 
sophical  in  its  scope  and  perspective. 

Wahl  knows  that  philosophy  cannot 
be  abstracted  from  other  mental  activi¬ 
ties,  nor  France  from  the  rest  of  West¬ 
ern  culture.  The  story  might  have  start¬ 
ed  with  Montaigne,  if  not  with  Abelard. 
Wahl  gives  good  reasons  for  beginning 
with  Descartes:  “Enfin  Descartes  vint.” 
Wahl  recognizes  that  philosophical 
thought  is  not  identical  with  the  creation 
of  abstract  systems — those  marvelous 
houses  of  cards.  So  he  admits  “les  Phi- 
losophes”  among  philosophers;  and  he 
does  not  brush  aside  Taine  and  Renan. 
A  poet  himself,  he  notes — but  only  in 
a  brief  paragraph — that  Hugo,  Vigny, 
Baudelaire,  Valery  among  others  com¬ 
mand  intellectual  respect. 

The  three  men  whom  he  discusses 
most  thoroughly  are  Descartes,  Comte, 
and  Bergson.  But  he  devotes  more  at¬ 
tention  to  Malebranche  than  is  custom¬ 
ary  in  such  brief  surveys.  Above  all,  he 
considers  Maine  de  Biran,  long  forgot¬ 
ten  by  literary  men  and  historians,  ig¬ 
nored  by  professional  philosophers,  as 
one  of  the  summits  of  French  thought. 
— Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Julien  Benda.  La  France  byzantine. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  292  pages. 
$2.50  u.s. — Julien  Benda’s  most  recent 


onslaught  against  Bergsonians  and  other 
anti-intellectualists  is  a  heavily  docu¬ 
mented  essay  designed  to  show  that  con¬ 
temporary  French  writers  from  Mal- 
larmc  to  the  Surrealists  have  developed 
a  “pure”  literature,  resembling  strongly 
the  Alexandrian.  M.  Benda  has  skil¬ 
fully  sorted  the  tangle  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  literature,  selecting  and  labeling  the 
significant  doctrines  and  tendencies.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  period  will  be  grateful  for 
so  lucid  an  analysis.  The  polemic  side  of 
the  work,  however,  seems  muddled,  fre¬ 
quently  pointless,  and  always  an  unwel¬ 
come  intrusion  on  the  otherwise  excel¬ 
lent  discussions.  It  is  an  exasperating 
lexical  process  that  the  reader  is  asked 
to  follow,  for,  after  Benda  asserts  and 
demonstrates  rather  convincingly  that 
literature  is  essentially  non-intellectual, 
he  denounces  as  decadent  those  periods 
in  which  literature  most  nearly  realizes 
itself.  His  wholesale  attacks  on  the  great 
contemporary  classics — Gide,  Proust, 
Giraudoux — arc  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  the  authors  most  worthy  in  his  eyes 
are  those  who  by  his  own  statement 
merely  continue  an  outmoded  aesthetic. 
— L.  Le  Sage.  University  of  Oregon. 

Ren6  Bertcle.  Henri  Michaux.  Paris. 
Seghers.  1947.  221  pages.  190  fr. — Much 
that  is  obscure  and  intellectually  snob 
has  been  written  of  Michaux,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  French  poets  and  one 
who  illustrates  most  dramatically  the 
current  crisis  in  expression,  the  desire  to 
go  beyond  language.  His  increasing  pre¬ 
occupation  with  a  curious,  hieroglyphic 
kind  of  painting  (a  more  than  Rim- 
baldian  desire  to  create  a  new  alpha¬ 
bet),  his  distrust  of  words,  and  his  de¬ 
structive  violence  towards  them  fit  in 
with  a  very  significant  contemporary 
movement.  Bcrtcl6,  admitting  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  his  subject,  makes,  however,  an 
excellent  analysis,  which  is  written  with 
admirable  lucidity  and  humility.  The 
major  fact  in  approaching  Michaux,  says 
Bertcle,  is  that  he  is  “un  po^te  qui  n’est 
pas  situ6 — parcc  que  lui-m^me  n’a  pas 
voulu  sc  situcr  (partant  sc  d^finir  et  sc 
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limiter).”  He  accomplishes  the  task  of 
relating  Michaux’s  life  to  his  work.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  long  introduction,  Bertele 
gives  a  selection  of  poems  covering 
Michaux’s  entire  production.  A  complete 
bibliography  of  the  poet’s  work  and  a 
list  of  his  exhibits  of  paintings  concludes 
the  study. — John  L.  Brown.  Boston. 

^  Pierre  Brodin.  Les  ecrivains  amSri- 
coins  de  V entre-deux-guerres.  Paris. 
Horizons  de  France.  1946. 186  pp.  120  fr. 
— These  twelve  essays,  first  presented  as 
lectures  at  a  school  in  New  York  in  1944- 
45,  concern  eleven  arbitrarily  selected 
American  writers,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  in  which  Brodin  discusses  the  effects 
of  the  hurts  of  World  War  I  on  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  that  “lost”  generation  which  was 
characterized  by  a  revolt  against  Victori- 
anism,  the  acceptance  of  many  “isms,” 
and  a  turn  to  the  Left.  He  says  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  of  this  period  that  it  lacked 
culture  and  contained  much  brutality, 
vice,  and  perversion.  But  it  had  honesty 
and  idealism.  How  else  could  it  be,  since 
it  portrayed  social  ills  and  its  characters 
were  the  underprivileged  part  of  human¬ 
ity?  The  essays  are  clear-cut,  informa¬ 
tive,  and  well  organized,  beginning  with 
a  keynote  quotation  from  the  author 
himself,  a  character  of  his  creation,  or 
a  critic,  followed  by  a  paragraph  touch¬ 
ing  the  salient  points  which  help  to 
identify  the  writer,  then  a  biography  in 
considerable  detail,  an  analysis  of  his 
various  works,  and  a  concluding  broad 
view  of  his  faults  and  virtues.  Each  es¬ 
say  is  preceded  by  a  helpful  list  of  works 
with  dates.  The  writers  discussed  are 
Robert  Frost,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Eugene 
O’Neill,  John  Dos  Passos,  Ernest  Hem¬ 
ingway,  William  Faulkner,  Thomas 
Wolfe,  Erskine  Caldwell,  fames  Farrell, 
John  Phillips  Marquand,  and,  lastly, 
John  Steinbeck,  for  whom  Brodin  re¬ 
serves  higher  praise  than  for  any  other. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  include 
only  one  poet  and  one  dramatist,  the 
principal  works  of  the  others  being 
novels.  A  bibliography  of  some  200  books 
and  articles  is  appended. — B.  G.  D. 


^  Y.  E.  Clogenson.  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Peintre  de  son  temps.  Paris.  Janin. 
1946.  211  pages. — During  the  German 
occupation  and  the  hegemony  of  Vichy, 
patriotic  Frenchmen  turned  for  solace  to 
those  writers  whose  works  incorporated 
a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  traditional 
enemy  similar  to  their  own.  Alphonse 
Daudet  was  one  of  those  writers.  Such 
stories  as  Uenjant  espion,  La  derniire 
classe,  Le  mauvais  zouave.  La  vision  du 
Juge  de  Colrriar,  and  the  longer  work, 
Robert  Helmont,  had,  during  the  years 
1940-1944,-  a  poignant  significance  for 
Frenchmen.  In  spite  of  Daudet’s  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  anti-Semitic  Edouard  Dru- 
mont  and  his  developing  disdain  for 
democratic  institutions,  as  revealed,  for 
example,  in  Soutien  de  famille,  the  hon¬ 
est  patriotism  which  permeates  these 
stories  would  seem  to  invalidate  the  con¬ 
tention  of  his  son,  Lucien,  that  his  father 
was  a  precursor  of  the  Vichy  philosophy 
(V Illustration.  December  1940). 

Motivated  by  the  actuality  of  Daudet’s 
attitude,  M.  Clogenson  studies  the  total 
relationship  of  his  novels  to  the  time 
covered  by  the  Second  Empire,  the  Com¬ 
mune,  and  the  Third  Republic.  He  has 
done  a  basically  accurate  job  which 
needed  to  be  done,  and  he  has  done  it 
well.  His  chapters  on  the  Second  Empire 
and  on  Paris  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  students  and  admirers  of  Alphonse 
Daudet. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of 
Nebraska. 

^  Jules  Mouquet  and  W.  T.  Bandy. 

Baudelaire  en  1848:  "La  Tribune 
Nationale.”  Paris.  Emile-Paul.  1946.  340 
pages.  140  fr. — This  fine  scholarly  study 
might  have  been  named  Baudelaire  jour- 
naliste  et  1848,  since  the  poet’s  shifting 
political  allegiance  is  set  against  the  full 
journalistic  scene  of  the  February  Revo¬ 
lution.  Financial  distress  and  political 
cynicism  explain  his  contributions  and 
supposed  contributions  to  two  short¬ 
lived  newspapers.  A  good  bibliography 
and  brilliant  if  not  always  fully  convinc¬ 
ing  textual  comparisons  of  Baudelaire’s 
works  and  extensively  represented  ar- 
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tides  of  Lm  Tribune  Nationale  make  this 
book  an  “ought”  among  Baucielaireana. 
— Marianne  Bonwit.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Pierre  Bearn.  fean-Pierre  et  la  navi¬ 
gation.  Illustrated  by  Bob  Hekking. 
Paris.  Pavois.  1945.  392  pages,  large  for¬ 
mat.  450  fr. — The  sophisticated  author 
of  Vocian  sans  espoir  and  Les  oiseaux 
sont  ivres  is  not  sophisticated  every  day 
of  the  year.  Jean-Pierre  is  a  frank  juve¬ 
nile,  built  like  other  (good)  juveniles, 
emotionally  and  philosophically  conven¬ 
tional,  and  unblushingly  didactic.  This 
story  of  how  a  13-year-old  Frenchman 
learned  the  difficult  art  of  navigation  in 
the  course  of  a  cruise  about  the  British 
Isles  and  beyond,  under  the  tutelage  of 
an  old  Breton  sea-dog  of  an  uncle,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  treatise  on  naviga¬ 
tion,  with  drawings,  maps,  tables  of 
logarithms,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
that  go  to  make  up  a  textbook.  The  art¬ 
ist,  Bob  Hekking,  was  a  victim  of  the 
war,  and  since  his  part  in  the  book  was 
as  large  as  the  author’s,  it  was  more  than 
a  gesture  to  dedicate  it  to  his  memory. 
This  fascinating  and  useful  volume  is 
to  appear  shortly  in  English  translation. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  Pierre  Bearn.  Les  oiseaux  sont  ivres. 

Paris.  Pavois.  1946.  245  pages.  150 
fr. — These  ten  austere  sketches  belong 
with  the  most  distinguished  short  stories 
of  the  generation.  Skeletal  as  little 
stripped  automobiles,  they  condescend 
to  no  humor,  no  ornamentation,  no  gal¬ 
lery-play,  no  trickery.  They  are  the  fruit 
of  a  stern  determination  to  pack  the 
maximum  of  awful  meaning  between 
their  quiet  lines.  They  all  deal  with  trag¬ 
edies — the  bombing  of  cities,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  traitor  by  Underground  patri¬ 
ots,  the  crew  of  a  submarine  destroying 
themselves  to  destroy  the  enemy — and 
they  all  employ  the  largely  modern  de¬ 
vice  of  a  muted  ending  freighted  with 
ghasdy  implications. 

Why  has  so  skilful  and  scrupulous  an 
artist  as  M.  Bearn  not  become  more 


widely  known.?  Chiefly,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  an  artist  to  appreciate  an 
artist.  And  partly,  perhaps,  because  of 
an  attitude  which  he  himself  confesses 
in  his  dedication  of  this  book  to  Marcel 
Arland  (italics  the  reviewer’s):  “.  .  . 
ce  recueil  que  j’ai  compost  en  ouvrier 
consciencieux  quoique  sceptique."  — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Edmond  Buchet.  Les  vies  secretes.  I: 

Raisons  de  famille.  II:  Les  faux  de¬ 
parts.  Paris.  Correa.  1946.  247  and  319 
pages.  105  and  168  fr. — Correa  has  al¬ 
ready  announced  publication  of  Le 
grand  desordre.  Volume  III  of  this  un¬ 
pretentiously  appealing  series  novel,  and 
two  more  volumes  are  in  preparation. 
Buchet  takes  up  his  chronicle  of  a 
Protestant  Swiss  family  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  has  reached  a  third  gen¬ 
eration  and  the  years  following  the  first 
World  War.  Strong  sense  of  family,  na¬ 
tionality,  religion,  provide  the  common 
meeting  ground  for  the  Vernier-DeCuzy 
clan.  The  descriptions  of  family  re¬ 
unions,  colored  by  childhood  reminis¬ 
cences  and  Genevan  patriotism,  make 
pleasant  reading,  but  Bucket’s  chief  in¬ 
terest  lies  in  depicting  the  “secret  lives” 
of  rebellious  spirits  who  revolt  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  success  against  the  stifling 
confines  of  middle-class,  law  abiding 
mediocrity. — L.  LeSage.  University  of 
Oregon. 

^  Francis  Carco.  Surprenant  proces 
d’un  bourreau.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1946. 
228  pages.  110  fr. — ^From  fourteenth 
century  chronicles  and  archives,  Carco 
develops  his  extraordinary  story  of  a 
hangman  who  was  discovered  to  be  a 
woman.  Frequent  references  and  ver¬ 
batim  quotations  from  alleged  sources 
maintain  the  quaint  flavor  but  impede 
the  narrative,  which  is  thus  pieced  to¬ 
gether  haphazardly  from  bits  of  evi¬ 
dence  without  chronological  sequence. 
But  Carco’s  aim  is  not  so  much  to  tell 
a  story  as  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
medieval  horror.  The  intrigues  of  the 
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hag  La  Houe  with  the  brigand  chieftain 
who  fails  in  his  attempt  to  capture  the 
city  of  Vorle  arc  vaguely  sketched  to 
prepare  for  the  elaborate  account  of  La 
Houe’s  torture  and  the  brigand’s  death, 
torn  slowly  apart  by  fo\ir  horses.  Like¬ 
wise  the  hangman’s  masquerade,  ex¬ 
posed  by  La  Houe,  affords  the  reader 
the  spectacle  of  the  masquerader’s  sor¬ 
did  affaire  with  the  drunken  and  sadistic 
Pigarruc,  the  hangman’s  assistant.  The 
reader  may  choose  to  interpret  this  grue¬ 
some  novel  as  another  allusion  to  the  Oc¬ 
cupation. — L.  LeSage.  University  of 
Oregon. 

Norbert  Casteret.  La  longue  course. 

Paris.  Didier.  1946.  278  pages.  105 
fr. — This  book  is  dubbed  a  “roman 
sportif’’  and  in  fact  deals  with  sports  to 
a  large  extent.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  boy 
of  the  Basses  Pyrenees  district  who  de¬ 
velops  throughout  the  first  part  of  the 
book  into  a  long  distance  runner  and 
finally  wins  the  Olympic  Marathon  race 
in  London.  This  completes  the  “sportif’’ 
part  and  clears  the  way  for  the  “roman’’ 
section.  The  heroine,  who  is  also  an 
Olympic  Games  contestant,  is  seriously 
injured  in  the  high  jump  and  the  hero 
overhears  two  doctors  agreeing  that  she 
is  doomed  to  die  shortly.  The  broken¬ 
hearted  hero  has  himself  hidden  in  a 
convent  as  a  gardener  and  plans  to  with¬ 
draw  entirely  from  the  world.  This  plan 
is  upset  by  World  War  I  in  which  he 
becomes  a  soldier  and  is  wounded.  The 
high-jumping  girl  turns  up  as  his  nurse 
in  the  hospital;  she  wasn’t  dead  after  all. 

TTic  story  has  some  interest  and  very 
good  descriptions  in  places  but  smacks 
overstrongly  of  the  deus  ex  machina. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Norbert  Casteret.  La  terre  ardente. 

Paris.  Didier.  1944.  267  pp. — The 
plot  creaks  in  all  its  joints;  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  papier-mache,  or  at  best  wooden. 
But  you  will  remember  La  terre  ardente 
for  a  long  time,  because  Norbert  Cas¬ 
teret,  eminent  speleologist,  has  written 


a  story  about  the  things  he  loves  best, 
mostly  caves,  although  a  lot  of  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  crop  up  too:  an  oil  gusher 
on  fire  in  the  Haute  Garonne,  gold  de¬ 
posits  in  France  (especially  along  the 
Salat),  a  scientific  expedition  to  Africa 
in  search  of  a  new  radioactive  element, 
all  of  which  is  tied  up  with  a  primitive 
idol  having  mysterious  powers,  powers 
scientifically  demonstrated  by  the  hero. 

But  caves  and  the  great  dark  dripping 
underground  are  the  real  protagonists, 
and  you  feel  their  attraction  not  only  for 
the  enthusiasts  who  explore  them  today, 
but  also  for  the  prehistoric  men  and 
women  who  lived,  painted,  and  wor¬ 
shiped  in  their  silences,  and  for  the  bats 
that  nest  in  them  in  huge  swarming 
clusters.  Putting  this  novel  down,  you 
are  persuaded  that  the  subterranean  Ga¬ 
ronne  is  much  more  fetching  than  the 
one  on  top,  and  that  the  grandeur  et 
misere  of  reptation — especially  through 
a  slimy,  muddy  tube  in  the  rock,  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  a  hundred  yards 
long,  into  an  unknown  cave — make  it 
the  most  fascinating  kind  of  locomotion 
possible  to  man,  or  woman.  (The  hero¬ 
ine  appeals  to  the  hero  as  much  for 
standing  this  sort  of  gaff  as  for  any  other 
discernible  reason — unless  it  be  her  en¬ 
cyclopedic  knowledge  of  prehistoric 
civilization.) 

If  you  arc  a  born  explorer  but  limited 
in  that  everything  on  your  horizon  has 
been  explored — as  Casteret  confesses 
himself  here — try  the  nearest  caves.  He 
did,  and  made  himself  an  authority  on, 
and  a  worshiper  of,  the  cavities  we  have 
beneath  us.  But  first,  try  this  book. — 
F.  D.  E. 

^  La  Cousine  Zo-Zo.  Guerlinguet,  le 
jute.  Montreal.  France-Livre.  1946. 
1 71  pages. — Three  chapters  of  this  group 
of  animal-fables  arc  devoted  to  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  temperamental  young  squir¬ 
rel  Guerlinguet  and  his  interesting  rela¬ 
tives.  The  other  stories  deal  in  the  same 
tone  with  the  adventures  and  misadven¬ 
tures  of  other  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  fairy  stories  aren’t  half 
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bad,  and  an  amusing  feature  of  the  book 
is  its  external  appearance.  The  numerous 
illustrations  are  in  three  colors,  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  book  arc  printed  in  each  of 
the  three.  The  effect  may  not  be  esthetic- 
ally  above  criticism,  but  it  will  please  the 
children. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Fredcrik  Willem  van  Ecdcn.  Le 
petit  Johannes.  Paris.  Sixaine.  1946. 
234  pages. — Van  Eeden  was  a  many- 
sided  Dutch  writer — novelist,  dramatist, 
philosopher,  and  above  all  poet — whose 
life  was  a  quest.  It  led  him  from  medi¬ 
cine  to  utopian  socialism  (he  took  part 
in  a  communal  experiment)  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  Catholic  fold.  Little  Jo¬ 
hannes,  first  published  in  1887,  is  an  al¬ 
legorical  presentation  of  that  quest. 

It  is  a  child’s  fairy  tale,  told  with  abso¬ 
lute  simplicity,  and  reminding  us  of  An¬ 
dersen,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  the 
Just  So  Stories.  But  the  implications  arc 
far  beyond  the  juvenile  realm.  Evidently, 
at  that  time  Van  Eeden  was  still  very 
far  from  his  ultimate  haven  (he  died 
in  1932).  When  Johannes  finds  at  last 
the  Great  Light,  he  asks  “Art  thou 
Christ.?  Art  thou  God.?’’  and  the  Spirit 
answers:  “Never  utter  such  words.  .  .  . 
They  arc  only  a  source  of  error,  and 
their  sacred  character  is  an  occasion  of 
blasphemy.  He  who  seeks  to  know  me 
must  reject  such  words  and  listen  only 
to  his  conscience.’’  The  translation-adap¬ 
tation  is  very  successful,  at  any  rate  for 
one  who  has  not  read  the  original. — 
Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford  University. 

^  Robert  Gaillard.  Louisiane.  1:  Michi- 
S6pe.  Paris.  Dumas.  1947.  558  pages 
-f-  map.  350  fr. — The  indefatigable 
Gaillard,  whose  California  gold-rush 
novel  Le  grand  mirage  piled  up  the  sales 
so  brilliantly  a  year  ago,  is  doing  it  again 
with  a  lush  account  of  Cavelier  de  la 
Salle’s  explorations  of  the  Mississippi 
country.  La  Salle  is  seen  through  the 
admiring  eyes  of  a  bois  brule  (half 
breed)  follower  who  owed  his  presence 
in  the  world  to  the  passing  fancy  of  a 
French  soldier  for  a  Huron  princess. 


This  type  of  adventure  story,  which  has 
litdc  organic  unity  but  grows,  like  a 
mineral,  through  accretion  of  action  and 
dialogue  and  can  be  prolonged  almost  at 
will,  succeeds  by  virtue  of  its  simplicity, 
its  emphasis,  and  its  appeal  to  powerful 
instincts,  in  this  case  the  Frenchman’s 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  his  race. 
Historically  it  is  reasonably  careful.  It 
is  interesting  that  the  author  completed 
it  in  New  Orleans. — H.  K.  L. 

^  J.  Girodet-Eymard.  Croix  du  buis- 
son.  Paris.  Pavois.  1945.  365  pages. 
99  fr. — By  no  means  a  great  novel,  but 
a  corking  good  story.  A  novel  of  women: 
old  Mme  Priest,  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  her  maid.  There  is  little  love  lost  be¬ 
tween  the  two  in-laws.  The  old  lady, 
paralyzed  on  the  right  side,  helpless  as 
a  child,  blames  her  daughter-in-law  for 
the  death  of  her  son  Jean-Marc.  The 
boy,  spoiled  and  indulged  by  his  over- 
possessive  mother,  is  still  her  poor  dar¬ 
ling,  although  dead. 

This  story,  set  in  the  Ardcche,  with 
its  strange  characters  and  surprising  end¬ 
ing,  will  not  fail  to  enthrall.  The  action 
moves  swiftly;  the  style  is  compelling; 
the  protagonists  move  and  talk  like  real 
people.  Croix  du  buisson  will  keep  you 
absorbed  for  several  hours. — Elizabeth 
Oal{es.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Jean  Guirec.  Le  carrefour  des  anges. 

Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1946. 284  pages. 
120  fr. — M.  Guirec  sets  a  commonplace 
plot  in  the  frame  of  Sartre’s  Sursis.  An- 
nik,  who  loves  her  brother  overmuch, 
her  jealous  admirer,  a  Stendhalesque 
upstart  fittingly  named  Julien,  the  mari¬ 
tal  troubles  and  murky  thoughts  of  the 
Bour  .  .  .  quins,  are  drawn  clearly  but 
emerge  less  vividly  than  the  very  air  of 
Paris.  Quacks  and  dupes  welcome  war; 
yet,  even  in  September  1939,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  is  reaffirmed,  as  evidenced 
by  a  child  willed  and  welcomed  by  one 
of  the  heroines  who  dominate  Guirec’s 
nominally  dominant  men.  His  latter- 
day  Magdalen  is  credible,  his  angels  are 
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not. — Marianne  Bonunt.  University  of 
California. 

^  Charles  Plisnicr.  Mhres,  mes  bien- 
aimes.  Paris.  Correa.  1946. 421  pages. 
195  fr. — This  novel,  apparently  the  first 
of  a  series,  based  on  the  detailed  study 
of  a  dying  mother’s  influence  upon  the 
lives  close  to  her,  is  something  of  an 
innovation.  Through  a  long  summer 
Mme  Estivandier  lies  slowly  dying  of 
a  heart  ailment.  Deeply  religious,  up¬ 
right  without  intolerance,  she  wishes  to 
straighten  out  the  lives  she  will  leave 
behind.  Her  problems  encompass  a  hus¬ 
band  who  plans  to  marry  his  secretary- 
mistress,  a  daughter  tired  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  and  caught  in  the  web  of  a  re¬ 
vived  youthful  passion,  and  a  restless,  in¬ 
tellectual  son,  surprisingly  devout,  and 
strongly  attached  to  his  mother.  Her  in¬ 
fluence  extends  to  the  children  of  a 
neighbor  to  whom  she  has  been  a  second 
mother,  a  girl  likewise  unhappy  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  a  brilliantly  cynical  young 
man  who  is  a  confirmed  atheist.  The 
story,  rather  loosely  knit  as  to  plot,  is 
successful  in  creating  an  intense  emo¬ 
tional  atmosphere  in  which  the  impact 
of  the  dying  woman’s  moral  force  falls 
with  considerable  effect  upon  those 
whom  she  calls  her  bien-aimSs. 

The  author’s  style  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
fuse,  and  his  preoccupation  with  a  rather 
fundamentalist  concept  of  sin  is  per¬ 
haps  overdone.  In  contrast,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  several  liaisons  involved  is 
surprisingly  frank.  While  a  lighter  touch 
in  the  development  of  the  emotional 
and  moralizing  overtones  of  the  story 
would  have  been  welcome,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Plisnier  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  consistent  level  of  inter¬ 
est. — Elliott  Dow  Healy.  University  of 
Texas. 

^  Robin.  Mirabelle  au  long  cou.  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Arbre.  1945.  24  pages. — 
Gaily  illustrated  with  two-color  sketches, 
this  story  of  the  little  giraffe  and  her  vic¬ 
torious  struggle  with  her  inferiority 
complex  seems  at  first  a  little  adult  for 


the  age  group  to  which  it  is  told  (3-6). 
However,  it  withstood  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  the  acid  test  of  the  reviewer’s  three- 
year-old. — Oliver  Benson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Roger-Ferdinand.  Thidtre.  2  vols. 

Paris.  Belle  Fontaine.  1946.  325  and 
352  pages.  160  fr.  ea. — ^For  more  than 
twenty  years  Roger-Ferdinand  has  en¬ 
tertained  Parisian  audiences.  All  the  old 
sure-fire  themes  and  devices  are  here: 
romance,  gentle  satire,  the  conflict  of 
youth  with  age  and  of  love  with  money, 
an  occasional  adultery — more  or  less 
clandestine — a  variety  of  settings,  both 
provincial  and  urban.  The  characters 
are  mainly  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie, 
with  servants  from  the  lower  classes  and 
now  and  then  a  clerk  or  secretary  or 
minor  official  to  contrast  with  the  main 
figures.  The  women  vary  within  a  fair¬ 
ly  narrow  range,  the  most  picturesque 
and  amusing  being  the  Parisian  theatri¬ 
cal  star  who  plays  off  a  variety  of  mascu¬ 
line  victims  against  each  other  in 
Uamant  de  Borneo. 

Roger-Ferdinand  has  been  compared 
by  French  critics  to  Labiche  and  to  Mar¬ 
cel  Pagnol,  who  writes  an  introduction 
to  these  volumes.  Lugne-Poe  adds  a 
tribute  to  the  “good  humor,’’  modesty, 
and  clear  sight  of  this  Norman  professor 
of  English,  whose  plays  the  veteran  actor 
has  often  interpreted.  ThSdtre  du  the- 
dtre,  Pagnol  calls  Roger-Ferdinand’s 
work,  and  the  description  is  valid.  All 
the  French  neatness  in  plot  building  and 
pointed  dialogue  is  here.  Serious  social 
criticism  is  lacking,  though  the  narrow¬ 
mindedness  of  the  bourgeois,  especially 
where  art  is  concerned,  and  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  parents  ambitious  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  marry  money  are  portrayed  with 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  especially  in 
Le  president  Haudecoeur.  But  young 
love  wins  out  over  worldly  obstacles, 
youthful  rebellion  is  generally  pardoned, 
and  the  final  curtains  descend  on  scenes 
of  reconciliation  almost  as  inevitably  as 
in  the  movies. 

Better  plotted,  better  written,  and 
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more  soundly  based  on  actuality  than  the 
plays  of  Verneuil  recently  reviewed  here 
(sec  Bool{s  Abroad,  Summer  1945), 
these  comedies  fall  halfway  between  the 
boulevard  farce  and  serious  drama.  As 
Pagnol  remarks,  no  one  will  find  here  a 
Soulier  de  satin — something  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for,  in  my  opinion — nor  is  there  any 
left-wing  experimentalism,  but  there  is 
observation,  kindness,  and  love  of  life, 
all  making  for  good  feeling  and  smiling 
acquiescence. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

^  Victor  Serge.  Les  derniers  temps. 

2  vols.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1946.  262 
and  260  pages. — Victor  Serge  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  Leftist  who  broke  with  the  present 
Russian  regime  in  1938.  This  novel  traces 
the  destiny  of  a  heterogeneous  assort¬ 
ment  of  Parisians  caught  in  France’s  de¬ 
bacle,  and  ends  in  escape  and  resistance. 
The  characters  are  too  numerous  to  be 
more  than  sketchily  drawn.  Those  hav¬ 
ing  most  substance  are  Dr.  Ardatov,  ex¬ 
iled  Russian  revolutionist,  for  whom  vio¬ 
lence  and  terror  are  old  stories  after  his 
experiences  in  Russia  and  Spain,  and  Fe- 
licien  Murier,  distinguished  poet,  who 
joins  the  Resistance  after  refusing  col¬ 
laboration  with  Nazi  propagandists. 
These  two  no  doubt  reflect  facets  of  the 
author’s  own  history.  There  is  also  a  kind 
of  romantic  lead  in  Justinien,  French 
army  deserter,  who  appears  in  the  du¬ 
bious  role  of  murderer. 

The  author  has  a  journalist’s  alertness 
for  detail  and  dialogue.  He  effectively 
recreates  the  eerie  mood  of  Paris  on  the 
eve  of  occupation  and  vividly  jwrtrays 
the  effects  of  the  disaster  upon  individ¬ 
uals  of  various  social  strata.  However, 
his  own  general  comment  at  the  end, 
“Rien  n’est  fini”  applies  also  to  his  not 
entirely  satisfying  novel. — Robert  W. 
Kretsch.  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

^  Louise  Labe.  Sonnets.  Frederic 

Prokosch,  tr.  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1947.  51  pages.  $2.50. — 
Louise  Labe  (1525-1566),  also  known 


as  La  Belle  Cordiere — both  her  father 
and  her  husband  were  wealthy  rope- 
makers — has  been  called  the  outstand¬ 
ing  woman  poet  of  the  16th  century. 
She  was  known  for  her  wit  and  beauty, 
and  these  sonnets,  addressed  to  an  un¬ 
known  lover  (reportedly  Olivier  de 
Magny,  another  poet),  are  passionate 
missives  indeed.  Tender,  exulting,  de¬ 
spairing,  they  touch  a  sensitive  woman’s 
every  mood. 

Frederic  Prokosch  is  a  poet  in  his  own 
right  and  has  rendered  Louise  Labe’s 
old  French  (one  sonnet  is  in  Italian) 
into  beautiful  English.  Some  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  versions  seem  as  spontaneous  as  the 
originals. — FJizabeth  Oa/^es.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

^  Christiane  Desroches  -  Noblecourt. 

Le  style  egyptien.  Paris.  Larousse. 
1946.  220  pages  64  plates. — For  so 
small  a  book,  this  is  a  remarkably  com¬ 
plete  and  enjoyable  history  of  Egyptian 
art.  The  many  indices  are  a  useful  fea¬ 
ture  which  should  be  included  in  more 
pretentious  art  books;  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  though  it  is  too  bad  they  are  not 
sharper,  are  a  numerous,  fresh,  and  in¬ 
teresting  choice — not  at  all  the  usual 
repertory.  Madame  Desroches-Noble- 
court’s  knowledge  and  sympathy  com¬ 
municate  a  new  understanding  of  an 
art  that  has  often  seemed  remote  and 
exotic. 

She  takes  pains  to  vindicate  Egyptian 
art  from  the  charge  of  monotony  by  sen¬ 
sitive  analyses  of  the  variations  possible 
within  the  rigid  tradition.  This  com¬ 
pleted,  solitary  evolution  of  forms,  peace¬ 
fully,  patiently  developing  through  many 
centuries,  gives  insight  into  the  nature 
of  art  itself.  The  cohesion,  the  tension, 
the  impressiveness,  and  the  concern  for 
eternity  of  Egyptian  art  are  related  as 
elements  of  which  all  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  art  since  that  time  have  par¬ 
taken:  not  at  all  as  the  opposite  of  Greek 
and  subsequent  Occidental  art,  but  as  a 
pre-esthetic  from  which  these  others  de¬ 
veloped.  In  our  present  artistic  tumult,  it 
is  heartening  to  study  this  art  based  on 
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an  absolute  spiritual  axis;  in  comparison, 
our  own  lack  becomes  evident. — Carol 
Seeley.  Temple,  New  Hampshire. 

^  Pierre  du  Colombier.  L’art  allemand. 

Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  172  pages  -j- 
64  plates. — The  author  of  this  manual 
seems  unusually  hampered  by  lack  of 
space,  and  although  the  book  has  much 
useful  information,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  develop  its  conclusions  adequately. 

M.  du  Colombier  admires  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  research  and  detail  in  German 
art,  finds  it  engaging  for  certain  primi¬ 
tive  and  vigorous  qualities,  and  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  linear  sensitivity  which 
reaches  its  perfection  in  the  greatest  of 
German  artists,  Durer.  But  he  has  not 
minimized  Germany’s  borrowings,  and 
need  to  borrow,  from  the  art  of  France 
and  Italy.  The  German  characteristics 
least  appropriate  to  the  visual  arts,  over¬ 
conscientiousness  and  lack  of  selectivity, 
seem  to  him  serious  handicaps,  and  he 
finds  German  art  generally  confusing  in 
character  as  well  as  in  development. 

The  format  of  this  little  book  is  prob¬ 
ably  explained  by  the  lack  of  paper  in 
France,  more  serious  now  than  during 
the  Occupation.  But  one  speculates 
whether  the  selection  of  illustrations 
was  purposely  made  to  present  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  grotesque. — Carol 
Seeley.  Temple,  New  Hampshire. 

^  Paul  Dumas.  Lyman.  Montreal. 

L’Arbre.  1944.  31  pages  -f*  20  plates. 
— The  art  of  new  countries  has  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  followed  a  certain  pattern.  At 
first  the  artist,  isolated  in  a  society  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  colonial  expansion,  must  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  humble  tasks:  recording 
historic  events,  portraiture,  a  few  re¬ 
ligious  subjects.  Next,  at  a  time  of  great¬ 
er  leisure  and  prosperity,  comes  docu¬ 
mentation  on  the  new  landscape,  genre 
painting  of  the  new  life.  But  as  he  goes 
deeper  into  the  meaning  of  art,  the  artist 
must  be  drawn  to  centers  in  older  lands; 
his  art  must  assimilate  traditions,  bor¬ 
row,  learn — in  order,  finally,  to  be  given 
back  to  his  own  country,  ready  to  try 


creation. 

John  Lyman,  Canadian,  is  at  the  third 
stage.  He  has  studied  in  Paris,  and  his 
expression  is  derivative,  his  syntheses  less 
than  original.  Yet  his  work  is  not  with¬ 
out  interest  as  part  of  the  development 
of  a  new  center  of  art.  He  brings  good 
taste,  an  honest  approach,  and  a  sense  of 
form — in  short  a  feeling  for  art — to  com¬ 
bat  the  usual  regionalist  and  illustrative 
pictures  loved  by  communities  naif  in 
art. 

Paul  Diimas  presents  the  man  and  his 
work  understandingly  and  unpreten¬ 
tiously  in  a  most  attractive  little  book. 
— Carol  Seeley.  Temple,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Lucien  Dollinger,  Hans  Haug,  Rene 

Paira.  Alsace.  Paris.  Vautrain.  1947. 
244  pages  25  plates. — This  attractive 
travel  guide  is  by  far  the  best  book  of 
this  type  the  reviewer  has  seen.  After  a 
short  manuscript  introduction  by  Gen¬ 
eral  DeLattre  de  Tassigny,  who  liberated 
Alsace  after  World  War  II,  and  several 
chapters  on  industry  and  agriculture, 
there  are  sections  dealing  with  suggested 
sightseeing  trips,  art,  architecture,  his¬ 
tory,  and  folklore.  The  illustrations,  col¬ 
ored  blockprints  and  pen  drawings  by 
J.  M.  Curutchet,  are  extremely  well 
done  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 

If  this  is  a  sample  of  the  post-war 
travel  guide,  we  don’t  care  if  we  never 
see  one  of  the  familiar  red-covered  pre¬ 
war  Baedekers  again.  These  publishers 
have  issued  another  in  this  Tourisme- 
Art-Histoire  series,  dealing  with  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  six  more  are  in  preparation. 
— Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Linoel  Vasse.  Paysage  azteque.  New 

York.  Brentano.  1946.  179  pages. 
$1.75. — Lionel  Vasse  is  a  diplomat  who, 
instead  of  sighing  eternally  for  Paris 
like  Ovid  for  Rome,  fell  in  love  with 
the  land  of  his  pleasant  exile.  No  won¬ 
der:  it  was  Mexico,  whose  many-sided 
and  richly-tinted  culture  appeals  to  tour- 
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ists,  scholars,  artists,  and  sociologists.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  “Aztec  landscape”  he 
describes  as  the  streets,  markets,  and 
baroque  churches  of  Mexico  City.  Very 
brief  sketches — with  pencil  as  well  as 
with  pen;  full  of  life,  elegant,  and  with¬ 
out  strain. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Rene  Bailly  et  Michel  de  Toro.  Die- 
tionnaire  des  synonymes  de  la  langue 
jranqaise.  Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  xiii-f- 
626  2-col.  pages. — We  hof>e  this  latest 
addition  to  the  large  family  of  Larousse 
dictionaries  is  a  lexicographical  robin 
whose  arrival  is  evidence  that  the  rigors 
of  war  and  economic  chaos  have  abated. 
It  is  the  first  dictionary  of  synonyms 
since  the  century  began,  and  it  has 
brought  the  French  language  very  effi¬ 
ciently  down  to  date.  The  contemporary 
technical  vocabulary  is  fairly  well  though 
not  always  consistently  taken  care  of, 
and  the  current  colloquial  idiom  is 
rather  generously  represented.  The  plan 
is  to  group  words  of  related  meaning 
together  in  one  paragraph,  at  the  al¬ 
phabetical  position  of  the  commonest  or 
most  important  of  them  (cross-references 
make  most  of  them  easily  accessible), 
and  perhaps  to  repeat  them  in  order  of 
intensity  (thus:  abject,  bos,  mSprisable, 
miserable,  sale,  sordide,  vil is  rearranged: 
miserable,  sale,  miprisable,  bas,  sordide, 
vil,  abject).  The  differentiation  is  not 
far  from  bewildering  when  our  lexi¬ 
cographers  undertake  to  separate  out  the 
connotations  of  such  a  group  as: 
NARCOTIQUE,  sopofifique,  somnifere,  so- 
porifere,  hypnotique,  soporatif,  sopo- 
reux,  dormatif.  But  usually  the  lines  of 
demarcation  arc  flatteringly  clear  when 
our  learned  instructors  have  once  drawn 
them  for  us;  and  the  book  is  positively 
absorbing  reading.  It  deserves  and  will 
certainly  enjoy  a  large  sale  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  to  which  the  marvelously 
ingratiating  French  language  has  pene¬ 
trated. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Ralph  Weiman.  Common  Usage 
Dictionary.  French-English,  English- 


French.  New  York.  Crown.  1946.  viii 
-{-278  2<ol.  pages.  |3. — Dr.  Ralph  Wei¬ 
man,  Educational  Director  of  the  Living 
Language  Courses  and  late  Chief  of  the 
Language  Section  of  the  United  States 
War  Department,  is  supervising  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  scries  of  practical  language 
aids,  including  a  Spanish-English  Com¬ 
mon  Usage  Dictionary  on  the  same  lines 
as  this  one,  and  similar  dictionaries  for 
Russian,  Italian,  German,  and  Chinese, 
which  have  not  yet  appeared.  The  two 
we  have  seen  arc  excellent.  We  review 
the  Spanish  Dictionary  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Like  it,  the  French  Dictionary 
prints  a  minimum  vocabulary  in  capitals 
and  limits  its  entire  list  to  words  of 
everyday  occurrence,  follows  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  each  word,  where  necessary,  by 
phrases  and  sentences  illustrating  the 
unexpected  and  important  idiomatic  uses 
of  the  word,  and  strives  for  complete 
naturalness  and  ease  in  the  translations, 
with  almost  invariable  success,  although 
the  translations  seem  sometimes  a  little 
more  self-conscious  and  a  little  less  in¬ 
cisive  and  inevitable  than  those  in  the 
Spanish  volume.  Since  the  total  vocabu¬ 
lary  from  which  the  choices  had  to  be 
made  was  much  smaller  in  the  case  of 
the  French  than  with  that  group  of  a 
score  of  languages  known  collectively  as 
Spanish,  the  French  volume  comes  near¬ 
er  to  serving  as  a  general  dictionary  than 
the  other  one.  We  have  found  a  few 
small  errors,  but  in  general  the  book  is 
a  workmanlike  job  at  every  stage  of  its 
production. — H.  K-  L. 

^  L’annee  philologique.  XV:  Bibli¬ 
ographic  des  annees  1940-1941  et 
compliment  des  annees  anterieurs.  Paris. 
Belles  Lettres.  1943.  xxiv4-495  pages. 
— The  present  volume  of  L'annee  phi¬ 
lologique  offers  yet  another  testimony 
to  the  unfailing  zeal  of  French  scholar¬ 
ship  during  the  recent  war  years.  The 
efforts  of  the  editor,  J.  Marouzeau,  since 
the  early  1920’s  have  been  directed  with 
eminent  success  toward  the  preparation 
of  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
Greek  and  Roman  studies  for  the  period 
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from  1896  to  date.  Two  volumes  (one 
still  in  preparation)  cover  the  period 
from  1896  to  1924;  since  1924  Uannee 
philologique  had  appeared  annually  un¬ 
til  the  present  volume,  which,  because 
of  the  restriction  in  scholarly  production 
during  the  war,  comprises  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  a  two-year  period.  As  usual,  this 
work  contains  not  only  a  listing  of  the 
scholarly  books  and  articles  in  the  Reid, 
but  also  brief  summaries  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them. — Henry  S.  Robinson. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Hommage  ^  Romain  Rolland. 

Charles  Baudoin,  ed.  Geneve.  Mont- 
Blanc.  1945.  162  pages.  5.60  Sw.  fr. — 
In  this  year  of  grace  1947,  when  history 
is  rapidly  catching  up  with  us,  when, 
as  Romain  Rolland  wrote  in  a  letter 
many  years  ago:  “II  ne  s’agit  pas  de 
plaisir  a  cette  heure.  II  s’agit  d’etre  ou 
de  ne  pas  ctre,”  it  is  good  to  measure 
the  will  to  European  and  world  under¬ 
standing  that  that  courageous  soul  above 
all  others  personiRed  and  nourished 
during  the  half  century  just  past.  It  is 
good  to  realize  how  eagerly  thoughtful 
men  and  men  of  good  will  everywhere 
rallied  around  this  grand  seigneur  de 
I’esprit  whose  loyalty  to  all  humankind 
was  simple  and  sound  as  a  rock.  We 
need  to  have  it  said  again  that  such  a 
triumph  by  and  for  humanity  as  was  his 
life  was  reached  only  after  he  had  con¬ 
quered  himself  in  the  kind  of  battle  we 
all  are  Rghting  now.  As  he  puts  it: 
“.  .  .  cette  melee  .  .  .  ne  se  livrait  point 
seulement  sur  vos  charniers.  Elle  a  sevi 
sur  le  mien,  en  moi,  dans  mes  passions.” 

Some  45  items  comprise  this  collection 
under  the  headings  Etudes  et  souvenirs. 
Messages,  Pobmes,  Trois  lettres  fin- 
edites]  de  Romain  Rolland.  A  number 
of  the  tributes  were  presented  to  Rolland 
in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  and 
several  of  these  appeared  in  the  press  at 
that  time,  notably  in  UHumanitS  for 
January  26,  1936.  A  few  of  them  were 
written  after  his  death  late  in  1944. 
Thirty  French  names,  great  and  small, 
are  signed  to  them,  Rve  Swiss,  and  one 


each  from  nine  other  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Persia  and  China.  ProRts  from  the 
sale  of  this  gerhe  de  reconnaissance  go 
to  the  relief  of  children  under  the  Swiss 
Red  Cross. — F.  D.  E. 

^  Comtesse  Jean  de  Pange,  cd.  Lettres 
de  femmes  du  XI sibcle.  Monaco. 
Rocher.  1947.  iii-f-252  pages. — A  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  has  made  this 
a  very  pleasing  and  proRtable  volume. 
The  editor,  a  talented  writer  herself  and 
no  doubt  the  author  of  letters  fully 
worthy  to  grace  a  similar  compilation  a 
hundred  years  hence,  is  keenly  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  these  eager  great-grand¬ 
mothers  of  hers  who  loved  both  life  and 
letters,  both  God  and  men  (other  women 
too  sometimes,  but  less  often),  both  der¬ 
ring-do  and  domesticity.  Early.  19th  cen¬ 
tury  France,  at  least  among  its  blue¬ 
stockings,  was  a  time  and  place  of  ex¬ 
travagant  emotions,  and  these  poor 
women  who  loved  so  fondly,  suffered 
so  dramatically,  and  wrote  so  charming¬ 
ly,  will  never  lose  their  fascination  for 
the  soberest  of  their  descendants.  Both 
the  idea  of  this  book  and  its  execution 
arc  admirable.  Some  thirty-nine  lady 
letter-writers  of  the  other  century,  as 
different  from  each  other  as  the  high¬ 
born  Marquise  de  La  Fayette  and  the 
foundling  Julie  Talma,  the  pious  Ma¬ 
dame  Swctchinc  and  the  bloodthirsty 
Madame  Lafarge,  the  prudish  Madame 
de  Lamartine  and  the  promiscuous  ad¬ 
venturess  Anna  Lindsay,  yet  alike  in 
their  skill  with  the  pen  and  certainly, 
most  of  them,  in  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts,  arc  represented  by  a  group  of 
their  letters,  some  of  these  already  wide¬ 
ly  known  but  a  few  of  them  here  printed 
for  the  Rrst  time,  and  by  extremely  skil¬ 
ful  one-page  biographies,  which  arc 
marvels  of  deft  condensation  and  illumi¬ 
nating  use  of  anecdote.  George  Sand 
and  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame 
Vig6c-Lebrun  arc  here,  but  many  of  the 
names  would  mean  litdc  to  a  foreign 
reader  if  it  were  not  for  these  jewels  of 
pen-portraits,  which  give  the  volume 
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clarity,  continuous  interest,  and  even  a 
sort  of  unity. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Paul  Valery.  Mauvaises  pensics  et 
autres.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1942.  223 
pages.  140  fr. — Paul  Valery  collected, 
under  the  tide  Tel  quel,  the  selections 
he  had  published  from  his  notes  and 
sketches;  to  these  two  volumes  he  added 
two  more,  containing  new  material. 
Melange  and  Mauvaises  pensees.  They 
all  show  him  (as  he  had  already  appeared 
in  that  early,  isolated  work.  Monsieur 
Teste)  as  a  moraliste  in  the  French 
sense.  These  aphorisms  and  poems  in 
prose  range  from  the  formulations  of  a 
very  solitary  man  to  those  of  one  who 
increasingly  participates  in  the  life  of 
the  world — without  our  being  able  to 


guess  at  what  point  of  his  career  each 
was  written.  Melange  covers  more  than 
half  a  century.  Mauvaises  pensees  pre¬ 
sumably  dates  from  his  later  years. 

His  celebrity  has  been  such  these  last 
twenty-five  years  that  a  reaction  is  al¬ 
most  bound  to  come;  but  fame  never 
altered  his  self-criticism.  What  Goethe 
said  of  Diderot  is  true  of  him:  He  was 
a  unique  individual.  He  vibrated  with 
life.  Once  more  we  see  him  so  in  this 
volume — ever  aware  of  his  own  insuffi¬ 
ciency,  for  he  had  set  his  goal  sufficiently 
high,  ever  and  again  amazed  by  the 
strange,  hopeless,  ceaseless,  fascinating 
venture  of  the  species  Man.  These  pages 
evidence  it,  in  the  nervous  prose  that 
was  his  own,  or  in  the  cadences  of  Clas¬ 
sical  French. — Herbert  Steiner.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Bool{s  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners” ) 


^  Ricardo  Donoso.  Las  ideas  poUticas 
en  Chile.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1946.  526  pages. — The  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chilean  National  Archives 
here  approaches  the  history  of  his  coun¬ 
try  from  a  new  viewpoint.  He  is  dealing 
with  the  period  from  the  movement  for 
independence  down  to  the  eventful  year 
1891.  His  theme  is  the  struggle  for  the 
establishment  of  a  truly  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  land  where  the  background 
was  such  that  progress  was  difficult. 
Basing  his  study  on  the  ideas  expressed 
by  political  and  other  leaders,  he  has 
given  an  illuminating  picture  of  the 
processes  through  which  the  govern¬ 
mental  organization  passed. 

He  begins  with  a  recital  of  the  new 
ideas  which  were  introduced  at  the  close 
of  the  colonial  period,  and  then  sets 
forth  the  steps  by  which  the  independ¬ 
ent  government  was  organized.  He 
traces  his  country’s  political  develop¬ 
ment  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  constitution  of  1833.  He  narrates 


the  struggle  against  the  aristocracy  and 
the  struggle  against  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  with  sections  on  religious  toler¬ 
ance,  the  problem  of  cemeteries,  and  the 
decline  of  the  Church’s  influence.  The 
suppression  of  the  teaching  of  Latin 
marked  the  end  of  a  last  heritage  of  the 
colony.  The  steps  which  resulted  in  the 
final  establishment  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  elections  are  analyzed 
with  meticulous  care.  A  final  chapter  is 
entitled  “Juridical  Bases  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Organization.’’  It  is  a  record  of 
social  and  p>olitical  reform  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  which  could  not  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  without  the  activity  of  men  who 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  championing 
of  their  ideas.  Dr.  Donoso  has  rendered 
a  valuable  service  to  his  country  and  to 
scholarship  in  preparing  this  useful  and 
interesting  volume,  which  gives  an  inti¬ 
mate  picture  of  the  growth  of  Chile  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. — Roscoe  R.  Hill.  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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^  Angel  Lazaro.  Retratos  familiares. 

La  Habana.  Prisma.  1945. 137  pages. 
$1.50. — Lazaro,  son  of  a  Spaniard  and 
a  Cuban  woman  be  met  while  fighting 
in  Cuba,  is  the  author  of  six  published 
volumes  of  verse  and  seven  unpublished 
but  produced  plays.  In  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  he  devotes  his  pen  to  a  description 
of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  begins 
with  an  affectionate  sketch  of  his  father 
and  his  mother.  Then  after  an  Inter- 
medio  lamenting  the  loss  of  Spain’s 
colonial  possessions,  he  presents  us  to  his 
brother  Domingo  the  business  man,  his 
oldest  sister  born  in  Cuba,  and  the  others. 
All  of  them  are  unusual,  including  the 
second  daughter  who  suffered  violent 
attacks  of  melancholy  and  the  younger 
girl  who  wanted  to  be  a  nun.  Last  comes 
an  autorretrato  of  Angel,  who  was  born, 
we  learn,  in  Orense,  but  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  away  from  Spain.  While  there 
is  nothing  world-shaking  in  the  book, 
it  is  well  written,  with  sympathy  and 
psychological  insight. — W .  K.  /. 

^  Felix  de  Llanos  y  Toriglia.  Maria  /. 

de  Inglaterra  ^La  Sanguinaria? 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1946.  492  pages. 
50  ptas. — The  Espasa-Calpe  series  of 
Grandes  Biografias  is  handsomely  got  up 
and  includes  such  attractive  works  as 
John  Buchan’s  Augustus,  Gregorio  Ma- 
ranon’s  Tiberius,  Chesterton’s  autobi¬ 
ography,  Eve  Curie’s  life  of  her  mother. 
Not  all  the  editor’s  choices,  however, 
have  been  as  fortunate.  This  bulky  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the 
unlucky  daughter  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Catherine  of  Aragon  is  neither  eminent¬ 
ly  scholarly  nor  particularly  readable. 
The  conscientious  author  has  discovered 
a  lot  of  things  that  were  rather  well 
known  before.  He  is  honest,  and  we 
agree  with  his  general  conclusions,  but 
we  are  not  so  sure  about  some  of  his 
premises.  Senor  de  Llanos  maintains  that 
Mary’s  bad  reputation  originated  with 
spiteful  heretics  who  hated  her,  and  that 
innocent  Spanish  writers  have  repeated 
these  calumnies  when  they  should  have 
been  engaged  in  lauding  her  noble  zeal 


for  the  true  faith.  There  appears  to  be 
some  truth  in  his  general  allegation.  The 
only  recent  qualification  of  Mary  Tudor 
as  fundamentally  vindictive  and  cruel 
which  this  reviewer  has  noticed  occurs 
in  a  highly  considered  Spanish  reference 
book,  and  he  finds  her  usually  treated 
sympathetically  and  respectfully  by  mod¬ 
ern  English-,  French-  and  German-lan¬ 
guage  historians.  But  the  authoritative 
historians  treat  her  kindly  because  they 
regard  her  as  a  well-intentioned  woman 
at  heart,  not  because  she  was  a  violent 
religious  zealot. 

The  book  is  the  product  of  much  hard 
labor,  but  at  some  points  the  labor  was 
not  hard  enough.  The  bibliography  is 
long  but  random  and  inaccurate.  Mis¬ 
spellings  abound,  and  one  or  two  entries 
are  so  badly  handled  as  to  be  unintelli¬ 
gible.—//.  K.  L. 

^  Jose  Miro  Argenter.  Cuba:  crdnicas 
de  la  guerra,  has  campanas  de  in- 
vasidn  y  de  occidente,  1895-1896.  I:  La 
campana  de  invasion.  La  Habana.  Mi- 
nisterio  de  Educacion.  4th  ed.,  1945. 313 
pages,  large  format.  Gratis. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  documents  of  the 
Cuban  Wars  of  Independence.  This  new 
edition  was  distributed  by  the  Cuban 
government  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  Cuba’s  most  amazing  lead¬ 
er,  that  incarnation  of  unselfish  patriot¬ 
ism,  Antonio  Maceo.  The  Catalan-Cuban 
journalist  Jose  Mir6  fought  beside  Maceo 
through  this  campaign,  so  that  his  book 
is  based  entirely  on  personal  experience 
and  observation.  The  first  edition  of  this 
“libro  de  mis  amores,”  as  the  author 
calls  it  in  his  dedication  to  President 
Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  appeared  in  1909. 
It  is  hard  for  one  of  us  who  has  always 
lived  a  sheltered  and  cautious  life  to 
realize  the  constant  strain  and  horror 
which  these  patriots  accepted  for  the 
sake  of  an  ideal.  Before  Antonio  Maceo 
gave  up  his  own  life  for  his  litde  coun¬ 
try,  he  had  seen  the  death  of  his  father, 
five  brothers,  his  mother,  and  nearly  all 
his  other  close  relatives.  None  of  the 
children  of  men  have  ever  been  more 
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sublimely  courageous  than  these  poor 
mixed-bloods  who  were  determined  that 
their  litde  island  would  not  yield  to  the 
Spanish  oppressor  as  long  as  a  Cuban 
was  still  alive  to  handle  a  weapon. 

This  valuable  book  is  well  printed  and 
well  made,  but  it  is  too  bad  that  bulky 
volumes  of  this  importance  must  be  is¬ 
sued  in  paper  bindings. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Jose  Antonio  Paez.  Autobiografta. 

2  vols.  New  York.  Elliott.  1946. 1064 
pages. — The  Venezuelan  Ministry  of 
National  Education  sponsored  this  re¬ 
edition  of  the  autobiography  of  the 
“great  warrior  of  the  plains.”  It  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  original  edition,  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Two  por¬ 
traits  of  Paez,  a  tribute  from  the  pen  of 
Jose  Marti,  and  a  proclamation  by  Bo¬ 
livar  have  been  added  to  the  two  vol¬ 
umes.  Paez,  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
ruthless  of  the  South  American  revolu¬ 
tionists,  was  the  terror  of  the  plains  and 
a  deciding  factor  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards.  His  autobiography  is  a  mine 
of  information.  Piez,  like  the  conquista- 
dores,  had  a  sense  of  world  history  as 
well  as  of  the  imfxirtance  of  the  moment, 
and  it  is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  he 
recorded  the  great  events  in  which  he 
participated.  It  is  regrettable  that  much 
of  the  contempxirary  material  on  both 
the  Colonial  and  the  Revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod  is  now  out  of  print  or  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain.  To  the  Ministry  of 
National  Education,  Caracas,  a  gold  star 
for  its  reprint  of  General  Paez’  autobi¬ 
ography. — Lowell  Dunham.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Cortes  Pla.  Isaac  Newton.  Mexico. 

Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1945.  264  pages. 
$2.25  m-arg. — Professor  Pla  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Universidad  del  Litoral  is  one 
of  the  solidest  of  Latin  American  sci¬ 
entists.  His  most  important  publications 
have  dealt  with  Galileo  and  Newton,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  born  at  almost  the 
moment  of  the  former’s  death,  as  if  to 
symbolize  the  continuity  of  their  labors. 
This  life  of  the  greatest  of  English  sci¬ 


entists  is  a  sedate  work  which  is  not  as 
brilliantly  readable  as  Sullivan’s  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  example,  but  is  packed  with 
helpful  information.  There  are  even  dia¬ 
grams  and  mathematical  formulas,  a  few 
of  them,  when  they  are  necessary  to 
clarify  an  essential  point.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  so  thorough  a  study  has  no 
indexes  to  make  its  information  easily 
available. 

Perhaps  the  book’s  chief  merits  are  its 
scope  and  its  unity.  It  is  like  one  of  those 
marvelous  maps  on  which  countless 
cities,  villages,  rivers,  mountains,  forests, 
rail  lines,  canals,  are  all  clearly  visible 
and  carefully  placed  with  reference  to 
each  other.  All  the  “key”  natural  phi¬ 
losophers  and  mathematicians  are  here, 
and  they  all  work  together  for  good. 
After  Galileo,  one  thinks  first  of  Ein¬ 
stein.  This  book  has  an  excellent  section 
on  relativity,  and  it  is  Cortes  Pla’s  con¬ 
viction  that  neither  the  17th  century 
physicist  nor  his  20th  century  confrere 
is  complete  without  the  other:  “Ein¬ 
stein  no  ha  destruido  la  obra  de  Newton 
. .  .  ella  atraviesa  la  crisis  que  puede  im- 
plicar  la  aparicion  de  la  relatividad. . . 

As  Einstein  himself  said  of  his  clear¬ 
headed  forbear:  “Newton  was  better 
aware  of  the  weak  sides  of  his  thought- 
structure  than  the  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  of  students.  This  fact  has  always 
excited  my  reverent  admiration.  .  .  .” 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  a  first 
edition  or  a  reprint.  The  Prdlogo,  by  the 
other  Argentine  mathematician  Aldo 
Mieli,  is  dated  more  than  a  year  earlier 
than  the  date  of  printing. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Cesar  Silio  Cortes.  Maquiavelo  y  su 
tiempo.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1946. 
288  pages.  25  ptas. — The  idea  of  this 
book  is  interesting,  and  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  and  systematically  worked  out.  A 
section  on  the  great  Florentine  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Segunda  Parte  which  con¬ 
siders  the  Reaccion  de  algunos  escritores 
espanoles  de  los  sighs  XVII  y  XVIII 
ante  la  doctrina  de  Maquiavelo  (the 
writers  are  Juan  de  Mariana,  Pedro  de 
Ribadeneyra,  Quevedo,  Saavedra  Fa- 
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jardo,  Sor  Maria  dc  Agrcda,  and  Bal- 
tasar  Gracian — five  priests  and  a  nun,  a 
jury  understandably  not  often  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  a  Machiavelli),  and  a  Ter- 
cera  Parte:  El  Maquiavelismo  y  las  prdc- 
ttcas  de  gobierno,  which  examines  the 
political  practices  of  the  Sforzas,  the 
Florentine  Medicis,  the  Great  Captain 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  the  Borgias,  Louis 
XI,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Unfortunately  the  substance  of  the 
book  is  less  satisfying  than  the  plan.  It 
is  discouraging  that  the  historian  is  un¬ 
willing  to  be  fair  to  the  findings  of  the 
most  objective  students  of  Machiavelli’s 
life  and  writings.  As  a  moralist,  senor 
Silio  Cortes  is  edifying:  Dishonest  rulers 
always  eventually  come  to  grief.  Machia¬ 
velli  encouraged  rulers  to  be  dishonest. 
Hence  his  influence  was  bad.  God  pun¬ 
ished  him  even  in  his  lifetime  and  will 
punish  all  those  who  accept  his  doctrines. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  pick  flaws 
in  a  book  with  so  pious  a  purpose.  But 
since  it  purports  to  be  a  history  and  not 
a  sermon,  its  readers  must  be  reminded 
that  Machiavelli  was  not  a  villain  but  a 
serious  student  of  statecraft  who  believed 
in  divorcing  politics  from  religion  and 
morality,  whose  opportunism  was  no 
doubt  extreme  but  who  was  hated  by 
many  Catholics  not  for  his  sins  but  be¬ 
cause  he  dared  to  criticize  the  Pope. 
When  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  life: 
“Amo  la  patria  mia  piu  dell’  anima,”  he 
wrote  what  seems  to  have  been  the  sim¬ 
ple  truth.  His  error,  doubtless,  was  in 
believing  that  his  country  could  be  best 
served  by  a  tyrant  who  was  a  supple  and 
not  too  scrupulous  politician.  His  influ¬ 
ence  has  probably  been  exaggerated;  his 
reputation  has  added  an  ugly  adjective 
to  the  vocabulary  of  politics,  but  most 
people  who  wield  it  know  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  about  its  origin  and  are  neither  bet¬ 
ter  nor  worse  for  their  use  of  the  sonor¬ 
ous  vocable.  His  dry  acceptance  of  the 
world  as  it  was  is  less  inspiring  than  his 
fellow-townsman  Savonarola’s  noble  ef¬ 
fort  to  uplift  it,  but  Machiavelli’s  gray¬ 
ness  shows  almost  white  against  the 
blackness  of  many  of  his  associates.  This 


note  is  no  apology  for  devious  politics. 
It  is  an  expression  of  regret  that  a  his¬ 
torian  has  turned  special  pleader.  Machi¬ 
avelli  was  singularly  free  from  dog¬ 
matism  and  prejudice  in  an  age  when 
these  faults  were  general,  and  a  preju¬ 
diced  treatment  of  him  in  our  own  more 
tolerant  time  is  a  sad  anachronism. — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Francisco  Tjujillo  Gurrfa.  Un  ca- 
pttulo  dc  la  historia  de  Tabasco. 
Mexico.  Talleres  Grdficos.  1946.  312 
pages. — Secretary  of  Labor  and  Social 
Welfare  in  President  Manuel  Avila  Ca¬ 
macho’s  cabinet,  Trujillo  Gurria  has  col¬ 
lected  in  this  volume  his  best  speeches, 
decrees,  and  pacts  from  his  term  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  1939-42. 
His  main  contributions  were  in  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  land  and  the  increase  of 
educational  opportunities  for  Tabascans. 
That  potentially  rich  State  has  greatly 
progressed — politically,  socially,  and  cul¬ 
turally — since  the  brutal  rule  of  Canibal 
in  the  early  30’s.  Trujillo,  Noe  de  la 
Flor  Casanova,  and  now  Francisco  Ja¬ 
vier  Santa  Maria,  have  been  exemplary 
administrators. 

This  collection  also  includes  congratu¬ 
latory  speeches  of  Tamon  Beteta  and 
Miguel  Aleman  (then  Avila  Camacho’s 
Secretary  of  the  Interior),  and  the  in¬ 
augural  address  of  No6  de  la  Flor  Casa¬ 
nova.  A  brief  biography  of  Trujillo  {b. 
1898,  Villahermosa)  adds  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  documents. — E.  R.  Moore. 
Oberlin  College. 

^  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  ed.  Bolivar 
en  MSxico  1799-1832.  Mexico.  Secre- 
taria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  1946.  142 
pages. — The  59  documents  which  form 
this  compilation  are  of  unequal  interest 
and  importance.  They  consist  mainly  of 
governmental  communications  of  the 
Mexican  envoy  in  Colombia,  Colonel 
Torrens.  Their  dates  range  from  a  letter 
written  by  BoHvar  in  1799  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  his  early  death  in  1831.  A  few 
points  of  interest  emerge  even  from  the 
most  trifling  documents  when,  as  here. 
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they  arc  faithfully  transcribed.  This  is 
so  even  in  the  two  pages  in  which  Colo¬ 
nel  Torrens  announces  that  he  has  con¬ 
gratulated  Bolivar  on  his  birthday:  we 
iearn  of  a  duel  arising  out  of  a  bottle  of 
perfume  and  ending  fatally.  There  is  a 
cordial  letter  (1822)  from  Iturbide,  first 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  to  Bolivar,  but  in 
the  following  year  Bolivar  writes  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Mexico  on  the  fall  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  In  1829  he  makes  Iturbide’s  son 
his  aide-de-camp,  and  this  threatens  to 
involve  international  complications.  The 
Mexican  envoy  in  London  writes  to  pro¬ 
test  against  Bolivar’s  ambition  and  de¬ 
clares  that  the  one  hope  of  Spain  in  its 
miserable  state  is  to  triumph  vicariously 
in  Mexico.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Torrens 
complains  to  his  government  of  the  in¬ 
terference  in  Mexico  of  the  American 
Minister  Mr.  Poinsett. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Blanco  Villalta.  Historia  de  la  con- 
quista  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Buenos 
Aires.  Adintida.  1946.  166  pages.  $2.50 
m-n. — This  young  but  already  famous 
Argentine  historian  had  previously 
proved  the  thoroughness  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  country’s  past,  especially  of 
the  La  Plata  region.  His  new  book, 
admirably  readable  and  well  organized, 
was  written  especially  for  children  and 
young  people,  but  those  of  us  who  are 
older  will  find  it  interesting  reading  also. 
Enrique  de  Gandia  is  thoroughly  justi¬ 
fied  in  qualifying  it,  in  his  excellent 
preface,  as  “containing  the  treasure  of 
Argentine  colonial  history.’’  The  figures 
of  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  Magellan,  Gaboto, 
Pedro  de  Mendoza,  Juan  de  Ayolas,  Ca- 
beza  de  Vaca,  Irala,  and  Garay  are  drawn 
with  satisfying  distinctness.  The  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  conquest  pass  before  us  with 
the  plasticity  of  a  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance,  never  fatiguing  and  constantly  in¬ 
teresting.  The  book  has  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations,  sketches,  engravings, 
and  ancient  maps.  There  is  a  biographi¬ 
cal  index,  a  chronology,  and  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  The  book  has  been  very  carefully 
edited. — Gastdn  Ftgueira.  Montevideo. 


^  Angel  Ganivet.  Idearium  espanol. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946.  342 
pages.  $4.50  m-n. — This  edition  of  the 
Idearium  espanol  of  the  great  Spanish 
philosopher  Ganivet  is  unique  and  will 
be  of  especial  interest  to  all  followers  of 
the  author;  in  addition  to  the  essay  El 
porvenir  de  Espana,  which  is  generally 
published  with  the  Idearium  in  popular 
issues,  Emece  has  included  the  lesser 
known  Cartas  finlandesas.  These  charm¬ 
ing  and  acute  observations  made  by 
Ganivet  while  he  was  living  among  the 
Finns  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to 
acquire  of  late.  This  Biblioteca  Emeci 
series  is  far  superior  in  format  to  many 
of  our  own  popular  issues  of  the  classics. 
— Lowell  Dunham.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Jose  Marti.  Obras  completas.  2  vols. 

La  Habana.  Lex.  1946.  2,062  and 
1,926  pages. — This  edition  of  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  Jose  Marti  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  two  books  are  bound  in  red 
leather  and  printed  on  the  thinnest  of 
paper.  The  contents  are  arranged  under 
various  sections,  each  treating  some  gen¬ 
eral  topic.  Thus  we  have  chapters  on 
Cuba,  Latin  America,  and  much  on  the 
United  States,  where  Marti  lived  so  long 
in  exile,  supporting  himself  by  his  writ¬ 
ings  and  working  for  the  freedom  of  his 
beloved  Cuba.  The  short  biographies  of 
prominent  Americans  and  his  keen 
analyses  of  our  life  and  customs  arc  very 
interesting.  There  is  also  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  his  verse,  another  to  his  theater, 
as  well  as  notes  on  education,  philosophy, 
and  religion.  The  reader  will  be  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  admirable  cross-indexing, 
which  makes  reference  easy.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Marti  was  a  man 
who  could  write  well  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  who,  at  his  best,  was  a 
genius.  He  is  rightly  the  idol  of  the  Cu¬ 
ban  people.  His  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  to  his  native  land, 
for  whom  he  laid  down  his  life,  together 
with  his  great  gifts  as  a  writer,  make 
him  a  unique  figure  in  Latin  American 
history.  It  is  a  marvel  that  he  could  pro- 
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ducc  in  the  short  forty-two  years  of  his 
harried  and  persecuted  life  such  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  excellent  literature.  One  can 
recommend  this  work  to  those  who  wish 
to  understand  the  Cuban  people  and  to 
commune  with  the  spirit  of  a  great  and 
good  man. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

**  Luis  Gil  Salguero.  Ajorismos  de  la 
libertad.  Montevideo.  Letras.  1946. 
52  pages. — The  author  of  this  book,  who 
spent  some  time  studying  in  the  United 
States,  is  one  of  the  most  cultured  Uru¬ 
guayan  writers.  He  is  a  teacher  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  he  has  published  such 
thoughtful  works  as  Persona  y  destino 
(1937),  Ideario  de  Rod6  (1943),  Emer¬ 
son,  andlisis  lirico  (1945),  Marti,  po- 
litica  y  cuidado  de  America  (1946),  Fi- 
guras  de  la  evasidn  (1946),  Al  margen 
de  la  epistemologia  de  Emilio  Meyerson 
( 1946),  and  three  volumes  of  aphorisms, 
one  of  which  is  now  before  us.  In  Afo- 
rismos  de  la  libertad,  the  author  partici¬ 
pates  intensely  in  the  drama  of  his  time, 
meets  life  heroically,  stubbornly  defends 
the  noblest  ideals.  Small  in  size,  his  book 
is  bulkier  than  many  a  large  one  in  the 
germinative  character  of  its  ideas,  which 
grow  in  the  soul  of  the  reader,  which 
are  “a  lesson  of  light  and  love,”  as  one 
of  the  chapters  of  the  admirable  book 
is  entitled.  The  manuscript  was  pre¬ 
pared  between  1934  and  1937. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Eduardo  Mallea.  El  retorno.  Mexico. 

Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946.  150  pages. 
$1.50  m-arg. — What  am  I?  What  more 
am  I  than  the  sum  of  what  happens  to 
me  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  my 
physical  being?  These  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  dealing  with  the  mind  and  soul 
of  man  are  the  theme  of  these  short 
meditations  which  at  times  take  the 
form  of  essays,  or,  again,  narratives  in 
which  the  author  puts  himself  into  his 
characters.  Among  them  are  the  tall  man 
and  the  short  man  who  represents  the 
former’s  fears,  the  tall  man  never  look¬ 
ing  at  the  short  one  but  over  him;  the 


wife  who  is  slowly  dying  in  spirit  be¬ 
cause  of  her  husband’s  coldness  and  reti¬ 
cence;  the  choleric  man  who  is  publicly 
violent  and  profane  but  privately  humble 
and  reverent;  the  extrovert  who  one  day 
begins  to  think  upon  the  meaning  of 
life,  becomes  engrossed  in  his  inner  self, 
and  thereby  loses  his  former  happy  self 
for  which  he  searches  desperately;  the 
young  doctor  who  cannot  cure  his  father. 

The  author  suggests  a  solution  for  the 
problems  posed  by  conjecturing  that  we 
are  a  part  of  a  larger  life,  that  our  lives 
are  not  limited  by  our  bodies  and  our 
own  experiences,  but  that  the  exterior 
world,  its  objects  and  its  persons,  form  a 
part  of  their  fabric.  He  says  significantly: 
“I  cannot  count  the  poles  that  attract 
me.”  Through  imagination  we  may 
identify  ourselves  with  a  current  in  the 
thought-stream  of  another  person,  thus 
widening  the  river  of  our  own  lives. 
Moreover,  the  author  suggests  that  we 
are  also  a  part  of  things  which  almost 
happened  or  which  were  not  completed. 
The  impression  is  left  that  man  is  soli¬ 
tary  as  a  separate  atom,  yet  has  solidar¬ 
ity  with  the  universe. — B.  G.  D. 


^  Azorm  (Jos^  Martinez  Ruiz).  Los 
cldsicos  redivivos.  Los  cldsicos  fu- 
turos.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1945. 
152  pages.  $1.50  m-arg. — Here  appears 
Cervantes,  weary  from  trudging  from 
publisher  to  publisher  with  his  thick 
manuscript  under  his  arm;  Fray  Luis 
de  Granada  is  a  little  friar  waiting  in  a 
railroad  station;  Teresa  de  Jesus  is  a 
nun  who  owns  a  radio  and  a  Ford; 
Feijdo  directs  a  newspaper,  aided  by  ra¬ 
dio  and  television,  while  distilling  from 
the  news  a  liquor  called  “universality 
and  relativity.”  From  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  classics,  Martinez  Ruiz 
(Azorm)  has  written  imaginative 
sketches  of  the  old  masters  (Berceo, 
Gracidn,  Gongora,  et  al.)  in  modern 
situations.  The  theme  of  the  first  part 
of  the  book  is  that  they  still  live  by  our 
side.  The  cleverest  and  most  unkindly 
sketch  concerns  Productos  Lope  de 
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Vega,  a  firm  which  offers  for  sale  by 
modern  advertising  nails,  leather,  con¬ 
densed  milk,  novels,  dramas,  lyrics,  etc. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  incidents 
presenting  contemporaries  (Pereda,  Gal- 
dos,  Pi'o  Baroja,  Dario,  Unamuno),  the 
discovery  of  the  little-known  Jose  Maria 
Matheu,  and  an  essay  on  the  new  poetry. 
Azorin’s  style  has  clarity,  simplicity,  a 
descriptive  quality  with  emphasis  on 
colors,  and  is  consistent  throughout.  But 
the  approach,  fantasy  in  the  first  part 
and  seriousness  in  the  second,  is  quite 
different.  This  small  volume  will  please 
those  to  whom  both  the  classics  and  the 
moderns  are  old  friends. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Popol  Vuh.  Adrian  Recinos,  ed.  and 
tr.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1947.  296  pages.  $12  m-n. — 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  projected 
Bibik  i  americana.  If  the  succeeding 
volun^es  are  as  well  presented,  the  series 
will  become  indispensable. 

Popol  Vuh  has  been  translated  by  a 
Guatemalan  diplomat,  lawyer,  and  schol¬ 
ar,  from  the  Ximenez  manuscript  now 
in  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago. 
The  edition  is  preceded  by  a  scholarly 
introduction  in  which  Sr.  Recinos  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Indian  narrative,  the  Chichi- 
castenango  manuscript,  the  authorship 
of  the  work,  the  life  and  work  of  Father 
Ximenez,  who  made  the  first  transla¬ 
tion  and  whose  manuscript  gives  the 
Quiche  and  Spanish  side  by  side,  and 
various  other  translations,  chiefly  French 
and  Spanish.  He  adds  a  summary  of 
ancient  Quiche  history. 

There  are  a  few  typographical  errors, 
and  the  bibliography,  which  Sr.  Recinos 
seems  to  have  desired  to  make  complete, 
omits  several  recent  editions.  The  notes 
are  helpful,  and  there  is  a  subject  index, 
an  index  of  authors  and  of  documents 
cited,  a  bibliography,  and  a  map  of  the 
Maya-Quiche  region.  —  Hensley  C. 
Woodbridge.  Champaign,  Illinois. 

*  Jorge  Amado.  Tierras  del  sin  fin. 

Montevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos.  1944. 
325  pages.  $1.50  m-n. — Although  he  is 


only  thirty-five,  the  author  has  already 
written  a  dozen  books  and  has  won  a 
very  distinguished  place  among  Brazil¬ 
ian  novelists.  Indignation  can  sometimes 
write  a  novel  as  well  as  make  verses. 
The  cruel  story  of  the  horrible  crime 
committed  with  complete  impunity  by 
the  wealthy  planter  Colonel  Horacio  da 
Silveira  (a  mere  incident  in  a  career  of 
cruelty)  is  told  with  a  powerful  restraint 
which  conceals  a  burning  indignation 
and  is  impressive.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
author’s  insight  that  among  the  workers 
who  are  its  potential  victims  this  cruel¬ 
ty  in  its  sheer  ruthlessness  inspires  a  cer¬ 
tain  admiration.  The  colonel’s  rival  has 
a  professional  killer,  the  Negro  Damiin, 
a  loyal  soul  who  kills  “without  malice 
in  innocence  of  heart.’’  When  he  begins 
to  doubt  and  lets  his  victim  escape,  he 
hurries  off  to  a  priest  and  in  an  agony 
of  remorse  confesses  that  he  has  been 
unfaithful  and  has  not  killed  his  man. 
All  the  children  on  the  estate  adore  him. 
The  murders  are  committed  in  order 
to  round  off  the  estates  and  get  rid  of 
troublesome  Naboth’s  vineyards.  “They 
are  all  going  to  Hell,’’  says  Fray  Bento, 
and  the  curious  fact  is  that  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  greed,  lust,  and  rage  they  are 
aware  of  this  lamentable  fact.  Colonel 
Horacio  is  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted, 
he  loses  his  wife,  attempts  are  made  to 
murder  him,  but  we  leave  him  smiling 
happily  in  a  religious  ceremony. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Rafael  Bernal.  Un  muerto  en  la 
tumba.  1946.  161  pages.  $3.50  m-n. 
— Trdpico.  1946.  129  pages.  $2.50  m-n. 
— 3  novelas  policiacas.  1946.  187  pages. 
$3.50  m-n. — Su  nombre  era  muerte. 
1947.  257  pages.  Mexico.  Jus. — We  had 
not  known  Rafael  Bernal  till  we  came 
upon  this  group  of  thrillers,  all  four  of 
them  published  within  a  period  of  less 
than  a  year,  by  a  young  man  who  has 
culture  and  talent  but  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciendy  impressed  by  the  canny  proverb 
“Visteme  despacio,  que  estoy  deprisa.” 
He  cultivates  the  detective  story,  but  if 
he  had  limited  himself  to  the  detective 
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story  this  note  would  never  have  been 
written.  Un  muerto  en  la  tumba  (clever 
title — fresh  corpse  found  in  an  ancient 
tomb  in  Oaxaca^he  whole  story  prob¬ 
ably  invented  to  fit  that  paradox)  is 
passable.  The  three  novelas  policiacas 
are  completely  machine-made,  although 
it  is  true  that  the  machine  works  smooth¬ 
ly.  But  the  other  books  are  different  and 
are  worth  attention.  Rafael  Bernal  comes 
from  the  south,  and  the  glimpses  of 
Chiapan  man  and  nature  in  his  power¬ 
ful  collection  of  realistic  sketches,  Tr6- 
pico,  are  terribly,  thrillingly  alive  and 
true.  Bernal  is  at  his  best  in  the  painful 
and  generous  story  of  exploitation,  suf¬ 
fering,  and  solidarity  of  the  poor,  which 
is  a  Latin  American  specialty.  His  little 
alligator  story  El  Com  padre  Santiago  is 
almost  unendurably  horrible  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Wedged  somehow  into  this  ghast¬ 
ly  book  is  a  scrap  of  rollicking  folklore, 
Tata  Cheto,  which  is  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  delightful  mixtures 
of  tomfoolery  and  sly  cynicism  ever 
slapped  into  a  tasty  literary  pancake.  In 
both  of  these,  and  in  the  four  others, 
there  is  fine  skill  and  subtlety.  Finally, 
the  volume  Su  nombre  era  muerte,  the 
astounding  story  of  a  man  who  fled  from 
civilization,  learned  the  language  of  the 
flies,  and  thereby  came  near  becoming 
the  all-powerful  tyrant  of  the  human 
race,  lacks  only  a  little  trimming  and 
smoothing  and  adjusting  to  make  it  a 
rival  of  the  best  flights  of  Bulwer  Lytton 
and  H.  G.  Wells. 

This  young  man  is  still  too  much  the 
dilettante,  but  he  might  do  something 
big.—/?.  T.  H. 

*  Mihaly  Foldi.  El  hombre  desnudo. 

Buenos  Aires.  Argonauta.  1945.  302 
pages.  $5  m-n. — Foldi,  a  “best  seller” 
Hungarian  novelist,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Nazis,  was  primarily  interested  in 
man’s  metaphysical  destiny.  El  hombre 
desnudo  is  the  second  part  of  a  trilogy 
which  was  published  in  Hungarian  un¬ 
der  the  tide  Isten  Orszdga  FeU  (Toward 
God’s  Country).  It  is,  however,  a  sep¬ 
arate  story  and  can  be  read  without  the 


other  parts.  The  central  theme  is  the 
eternal  struggle  between  virtue  and  sin. 
The  representative  characters  are  in 
search  of  God.  They  arc  conscious  of 
the  paradoxical  conflict  of  their  earthly 
existence.  Those  who  represent  virtue, 
that  is  spiritual  affirmation,  are  con¬ 
stantly  tested  by  the  temptation  to  deny. 
Ferenc  Juhdsz,  the  major  character,  seeks 
ultimate  reality,  and  in  this  process  he 
inevitably  faces  dangers,  suffering,  dis¬ 
tortions.  In  Foldi’s  view  it  is  the  soul 
that  forrtis  the  body,  life  itself,  the  magic 
possibilities  of  human  existence,  the  in¬ 
escapable  reality  of  the  indefinable. 
Death  is  not  the  end  of  life  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  real  life.  There  is  a  lit¬ 
erary  affinity  between  Foldi  and  Franz 
Wcrfcl.  The  novel  is  verbose  and  con¬ 
fusing,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  judge 
its  “spiritual”  perspective  without  an 
awareness  of  the  writer’s  neurotic  rela¬ 
tionship  to  modern  life. — Joseph  Re- 
menyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Alba  Sandoiz.  "Taetzani."  Mexico. 

Ideas.  1946.  198  pages. — ^Written 
sometimes  in  careless  and  undistin¬ 
guished  style  (which,  however,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  well  able  to  gather  into  a  richer 
condensation),  this  story  of  the  love  of 
a  native  Indian  for  a  Spanish  woman 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
shows  a  good  acquaintance  with  native 
habits  and  beliefs.  The  story  is  artificial 
but  incidentally  contains  much  that  will 
appeal  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subconscious  history  of  Mexico.  A  few 
illustrations  accompany  the  text,  but 
they  are  not  powerful  enough  to  inspire 
the  horror  which  they  are  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  express. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Francisco  Vegas  Seminario.  Chicha, 
sol,  y  sangre.  Cuentos  peruanos. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1946.  271 
pages. — In  his  foreword,  Ventura  Garcia 
Calderon  proclaims  this  author  an  ex¬ 
cellent  costumbrista  and  satirist  who 
seems  to  be  making  fun  of  his  country, 
but  at  the  same  time  shows  his  affection 
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for  it  and  its  people.  The  fourteen  stories 
in  the  volume  show  that  Vegas  Semi- 
nario  has  caught  many  phases  of  Peru¬ 
vian  life.  In  El  DespeHador  he  shows  an 
old  man  awaiting  the  executioner  of  old 
people  who  have  outlived  their  useful¬ 
ness.  In  Z7»  caso  de  espiritismo  we  are 
treated  to  a  farce  of  a  man  who  takes 
up  Spiritualism  to  find  what  happened 
to  some  missing  money  and  only  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  discovering  the  unfaithfulness 
of  his  sweetheart.  El  terrible  Genercd 
Carrasced  is  set  in  Paris  and  tells  of  an 
exiled  revolutionist  awaiting  the  day 
when  he  will  be  called  back  to  save  Peru, 
although,  as  we  learn,  he  has  lost  his 
ambition.  Several  of  the  stories  deal  with 
the  introduction  of  Andean  Indians  to 
the  coastal  civilization,  which  sometimes 
improves  them  but  sometimes  has  a  less 
edifying  effect.  The  stories  are  told  in 
a  smooth  and  picturesque  style  that 
marks  the  distinguished  craftsman. — 
W.  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  19  Poetas  del  cendculo  de  poesia. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1947.  85  pages. — ^Under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Vera  Zouroff,  19  Chileans  have 
published  three  pages  apiece  of  their 
writings,  preceded  by  one  page  intro¬ 
ducing  them  and  their  work  and  con¬ 
taining  a  pasted-in  picture  of  each  writ¬ 
er.  Some  of  them,  like  Samuel  Lillo  and 
Rocuant,  are  already  well  known.  Others 
have  not  yet  made  a  reputation,  but  the 
present  volume  gives  them  a  wider  read¬ 
ing  public. — W.  K.  /. 

^  R.  Olivares  Figueroa.  Sdtiras.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Ardor.  1946.  124  pages. — R. 
Olivares  Figueroa  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  writers  in  Venezuela  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  half.  The  greater  part 
of  his  work  has  been  in  poetry  and  criti¬ 
cism,  though  he  contributes  prose  articles 
to  Elite  and  other  periodicals;  he  has 
also  translated  the  French  poet  Paul 
Valery.  His  critical  work  Nuevos  poetas 
venezolanos  is  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  judgments  to  date  on  mod¬ 
ern  Venezuelan  poetry.  Sdtiras  is  a  new 


edition  of  Books  One  and  Two,  pub¬ 
lished  separately  in  1942  and  1946  re¬ 
spectively.  Although  the  poetry  shows 
the  definite  influence  of  the  modernist, 
it  generally  keeps  the  traditional  forms. 
The  Sdtiras  have  a  virile  and  defiant 
tone.  Among  the  best  are  Palabras  para 
el  ultimo  amigo,  Maizales  bajo  la  Iluvia, 
and  Sdtira  burlesca.  The  volume  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  excellent  pen  portrait  of 
the  author  and  other  drawings  by 
Ramon  Martin  Durban. — Lowell  Dun¬ 
ham.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Carlos  Sabat  Ercasty.  Las  sombras 
didfanas.  Montevideo.  Independen- 
cia.  1947.  62  pages. — Senor  Sabat  Er¬ 
casty  is  a  poet  whom  I  should  like  to  call 
“neo-traditional.”  This  27th  publication 
of  his  since  his  literary  debut  in  1917 
is  a  collection  of  beautiful  sonnets,  which 
fall  into  two  groups.  Those  of  one  group 
have  the  traditional  eleven-syllable  line; 
the  others  have  fourteen-syllable  lines. 
The  second  group  is  the  larger,  but  the 
poet  handles  one  type  just  as  expertly 
as  the  other.  These  sonnets  have  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  marble,  but  the  limpid  clar¬ 
ity  with  which  the  thought  shows 
through  the  constantly  simple  and  nat¬ 
ural  language  suggests  transculent  ala¬ 
baster.  Here  is  further  evidence  that  the 
unfortunate  vogue  of  obscurity  and  in¬ 
coherence  in  poetry  has  passed  its  peak. 
— H.  Sens.  Centro  de  Estudios  Hispani- 
cos,  Syracuse  University. 

^  Jose  Bernardo  Couto.  Didlogo  sobre 
la  historia  de  la  pintura  en  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
1947. 167  pages.  $9  m-n. — Manuel  Tous- 
saint  has  carefully  edited  Couto’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  painting  in  Mexico  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  Couto  (1803- 
1862)  was  the  first  to  present  a  summary 
of  the  history  of  colonial  painting;  be¬ 
fore  his  time  there  existed  only  isolated 
scraps  of  alleged  information,  much  of 
it  inaccurate,  much  of  it  exaggerated, 
about  individual  artists,  but  nothing 
about  artistic  movements  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  painting.  The  editor  con- 
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tinues:  “The  importance  of  the  Didlogo 
is  realized  when  we  review  the  works 
that  have  followed  it;  his  [Couto’s]  in¬ 
formation  is  still  valid,  but  his  errors  are 
copied  together  with  his  facts.” 

The  text  is  that  of  the  edition  of  1872. 
The  Didlogo  is  in  the  form  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  the  author,  a  Catalonian 
painter  named  Clave,  who  lived  in  Mexi¬ 
co  from  1847  to  1868  and  who  was  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Painting  Collection  of  the 
Academy  of  San  Carlos,  and  Pesado,  the 
author’s  cousin.  The  work  reads  easily 
and  merits  Toussaint’s  comment:  .  . 
classic  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
classic  in  conception,  classic  in  develop¬ 
ment,  classic  in  language.”  The  editor’s 
notes,  which  are  printed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages,  briefly  discuss  or  identify 
further  the  painters  mentioned  in  the 
text;  occasionally  there  is  criticism  or 
approval  of  Couto’s  artistic  standards  or 
those  of  his  time.  The  index  appears  to 
be  accurate  and  complete,  and  the  repro¬ 
ductions  are  clear. — Hensley  C.  Wood- 
bridge.  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

**  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa.  Cuentos  popu- 
lares  de  Espana.  Mexico.  Espasa- 
Calpe  Arg.  1946.  216  pages.  $2.25  m- 
arg. — The  Aurelio  Macedonio  Espi¬ 
nosas,  father  and  son,  are  among  the 
most  zealous  of  all  collectors  of  Spanish- 
language  folk  material.  Espinosa  padre 
has  published  with  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  a  three-volume  compilation 
of  tales  and  fables  all  of  which  he  gath¬ 
ered  orally  in  Spain  in  1920.  There  are 
280  of  them,  constituting  the  largest 
such  Spanish-language  collection  ever 
published.  Espinosa  hijo  got  together  in 
1936  a  still  longer  list,  which  is  however 
still  in  manuscript.  The  67  stories  in  this 
little  volume  are  taken  partly  from  the 
father’s  collection  and  partly  from  the 
son’s.  They  are  grouped  under  four 
headings:  Cuentos  humanos  varios, 
Cuentos  ejemplares  y  religiosos,  Cuentos 
de  encantamiento,  Cuentos  de  animales. 
Reproduced  in  the  flavorous  language 
of  the  peasant  narrators,  the  stories  are 
full  of  charm  and  are  often  arrestingly 


thoughtful.  In  his  introduction,  the  elder 
Espinosa  (who,  by  the  way,  only  recent¬ 
ly  retired  from  active  service  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  after  a  long  period  of 
distinguished  labor),  calls  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  uncanny  similarity  of  theme 
among  popular  tales  all  over  the  world. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  Edna  Garrido.  Ver stones  domini- 
canas  de  romances  espanoles.  Ciu¬ 
dad  Trujillo.  Pol.  1946.  112  pages. — 
Edna  Garrido  has  combed  thoroughly 
the  hinterlands  of  Santo  Domingo,  with 
their  wealth  of  orally  preserved  poetry, 
to  compile  this  interesting  anthology  of 
seventeen  ballads  on  themes  well  known 
in  all  Spanish  America.  Armed  with  the 
best  techniques  of  a  trained  folklorist, 
the  compiler  has  included  musical 
scores,  comparative  annotations,  bibli¬ 
ographical  references  to  related  investi¬ 
gations,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
actual  compilation.  It  is  significant  that 
the  volume  is  dedicated  to  Ralph  Boggs, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  encourage 
Spanish  American  folklorists  from  his 
vantage  point  in  Chapel  Hill. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Western  Michigan 
College  Library. 

^  Salvador  Novo.  Nueva  grandeza 
mexicana.  Mexico.  Hermes.  1946. 
178  pages. — The  title  and  the  chapter 
headings  of  Novo’s  book  are  taken  from 
the  lengthy  17th  century  poem  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  Grandeza 
mexicana,  by  Bernardo  de  Valbuena,  a 
book  brought  to  popular  attention  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  incomparable  Biblio- 
teca  del  Estudiante  editions.  The  two 
books  should  be  read  together,  so  that 
one  may  feel  the  city  as  the  constant,  the 
observers  as  the  variants.  Since  the  charm 
of  places  lies  chiefly  in  their  unchang¬ 
ing  aspects,  Novo’s  and  Valbuena’s  re¬ 
actions  are  produced  by  approximately 
the  same  forces.  One  can  imagine  the 
city  admiring  her  reflection  in  the  mir¬ 
rors  of  these  two  observers,  the  conven¬ 
tional  old  bishop  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
mercurial  modern  critic.  Novo’s  travel 
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books,  Return  Ticket,  Jalisco-Michoa- 
edn,  and  Continente  vacto,  are  almost  a 
genre.  In  Nueva  grandeza  we  have  the 
same  brilliant  prose,  filled  with  what 
punsters  have  named  Novocablos;  the 
same  strange  humor,  now  warm,  now 
cold;  the  same  sharp,  rich  perception; 
the  transfigured  factual  information; 
and  the  love  without  which  a  travel 
book  becomes  as  the  sounding  brass. 
The  book  continues  to  be  read  with  won¬ 
der  and  delight  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  it  describes. — Consuelo  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Augusto  Malaret.  Diccionario  de 
americanismos.  Buenos  Aires.  Eme- 
ce.  1946.  835  pages.  $12  m-n. — Biblio- 
teca  Emecc  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
publication  of  this  important  work  by 
the  distinguished  Puerto  Rican  lexi¬ 
cographer.  Malaret  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  Latin  American  lexicography. 
After  19  years  of  hard  work,  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1925  the  first  edition  of  his 
Diccionario.  It  was  the  first  dictionary 
that  covered  the  languages  of  all  the 
Hispanic  countries  of  the  New  World.  A 
second  edition  followed  in  1931.  The 
present  third  edition  has  many  revisions, 
additions,  and  corrections.  The  book  is 
compact  and  very  convenient  to  use  and 
is  within  the  financial  reach  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Latin  American  scholar.  Now  that 
the  preliminary  work  has  been  done  in 
the  Latin  American  field  by  Malaret, 
Santamaria,  and  other  Latin  Americans, 
it  is  time  for  some  English-speaking 
Hispanist  to  give  us  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  Spanish  -  English  and 
English-Spanish  dictionary.  —  Lowell 
Dunham.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Aguinaldo  puertorriqueno  de  1843. 

Edicidn  conmemorativa  del  cente- 
nario.  Rio  Piedras.  Universidad  de 
Puerto  Rico.  1946.  206  pages. — ^Time 
was  when  collectors  who  boasted  of  an 
Aguinaldo  could  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  but  the  handsome 
facsimile  just  released  (in  1947,  not 
1946,  in  spite  of  the  imprint  date)  by 


the  Junta  Editora  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  puts  this  rarity  within  the 
reach  of  everyone.  The  importance  of 
the  Aguinaldo  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  earliest  non-serial  Puerto  Rican  im¬ 
print  with  any  serious  literary  preten¬ 
sions.  A  pot-pourri  of  second  and  third 
rate  colonial  imitations  of  Spanish  ro¬ 
mantic  styles,  this  anthology  is  never¬ 
theless  important  as  a  work  which 
helped  to  establish  the  dominant  tone 
of  Puerto  Rican  literature.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  edition  title-page  and  append¬ 
ed  introduction  by  Francisco  Matos- 
Paoli  were  not  sewn  into  the  facsimile, 
and  only  an  expert  bibliographer  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  after  the  Caribbean  elements  have 
worked  on  it  for  a  few  years. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Western  Michigan 
College  Library. 

^  Carlos  A.  Echanove  Trujillo.  Enci- 
clopedia  Yucatense  Conmemorativa 
del  IV.  Centenario  de  Merida  y  Valla¬ 
dolid  (Yucatdn).  8  vols.  Merida.  Uni¬ 
versidad  de  Yucatan.  1947.  5,600  pages 
-|-  1,500  ill.  $150  m-n. — This  up-to-date 
work  on  Yucatan  outmodes  the  well- 
known  compilations  of  Ancona,  Molina 
Solis,  Ignacio  Ruben  Mane,  Zayas  En¬ 
riquez,  and  others.  It  is  inexpensive,  the 
volumes  are  easy  to  handle,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  information  heretofore 
scattered  in  many  publications. 

Nearly  all  the  contributions  were  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  the  Enciclopedia.  More 
than  50  specialists  have  had  a  part  in  it. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Mexican  con¬ 
tributors,  including  the  editor,  are  na¬ 
tives  of  Yucatan.  Nearly  all  the  articles 
are  by  American  scholars. 

Beginning  with  the  physical  aspects 
of  Yucatan,  the  work  traces  the  Maya 
civilization  in  all  its  manifestations  and 
presents  the  various  cultural,  literary, 
historical,  and  educational  developments 
since  the  Spanish  Conquest.  For  the  first 
time  the  history  of  the  theater  in  Yuca¬ 
tan  is  thoroughly  treated.  Careful  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  Yucatan’s  racial,  lin¬ 
guistic,  sociological,  economic,  and  po- 
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litical  problems.  The  last  volume,  which 
has  not  yet  appeared,  will  be  a  Biblio- 
grafia  general  yucatense. — Jose  Sanchez. 
University  of  Illinois,  Navy  Pier,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

^  W.  Fernandez  Florez.  El  toro,  el 
torero  y  el  gato.  Madrid.  Aguilar, 
n.d.  196  pages  -f”  10  plates. — Bullfight¬ 
ing  (the  baseball  of  Spain)  is  not  a 
hobby  but  a  necessity,  affirms  Sr.  Florez. 
He  claims  that  tourists  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  Spanish  literature  and  products 
know  Spanish  bullfighting  and  that 
Spain,  therefore,  has  a  vested  interest  in 
it.  But  it  does  not  progress;  science,  poli¬ 
tics,  all  phases  of  life  progress,  but  not 
bullfighting.  It  is  quite  important  to  do 
everything  according  to  rule  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  Sr.  Florez  confesses 
that  the  fight  he  enjoyed  most  was  one 
where  everything  was  done  wrong.  His 
vivid  and  prodigious  imagination,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  lively  wit,  create  a  book 
that  is  delightfully  amusing.  He  specu¬ 
lates  on  the  origin  of  the  bullfight — per¬ 
haps  it  represents  the  struggle  of  man 
against  the  forces  around  him,  or  per¬ 
haps  collective  fear  seeking  an  escape. 
He  has  many  other  unique  suggestions 
to  offer,  such  as  the  substitution  of  the 
cat  for  the  bull  since  bulls  are  large, 
stupid  animals  and  cats  have  much  agil¬ 
ity  and  grace.  The  seemingly  unbreak¬ 
able  picador  would,  he  thinks,  make  a 
good  aviator  or  soldier  in  this  world  of 
wars.  Our  grandfathers  thought  of  bulls 
as  the  incarnation  of  masculinity.  Who 
could  imagine,  then,  a  feminine  creature 
with  smoke  pouring  from  her  nostrils? 
But  that  has  changed  and  smoking  is  a 
peculiarly  feminine  vice.  So,  why  not 
women  bullfighters? 

It  is  recommended  that  these  essays 
be  taken  in  small  doses  for  the  greatest 
pleasure.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  the  illustrations  in  color  are  gems 
of  humor. — B.  G.  D. 

*  Josu6  de  Castro.  La  alimentacidn  en 
los  trdpicos.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1946.  204  pages. — Cli¬ 


mate  has  a  profound  effect  on  metabol¬ 
ism.  A  satisfactory  diet  in  the  tropics 
depends  on  many  factors,  which  vary 
in  different  regions.  The  present  study 
is  of  alimentation  in  Brazil.  The  foods 
consumed  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
arc  investigated  with  the  object  of  de¬ 
termining  how  nearly  adequate  a  diet 
the  people  enjoy.  The  results  of  the 
quest  show  that  in  almost  all  regions 
studied,  no  matter  what  the  basic  food, 
there  are  deficiencies,  cither  from  the 
quantitative  or  qualitative  standpoint, 
or  both.  A  sad  result  of  this  deficiency 
in  diet  is  the  high  rate  of  cretinism 
found  in  some  districts,  where  a  supply 
of  iodine  is  lacking.  This  condition,  for¬ 
merly  attributed  to  ancestry  and  the 
mixture  of  races,  can  be  rectified  by 
proper  food  balancing.  In  other  parts  it 
is  milk  and  other  calcium  producing 
elements  that  arc  needed,  and  elsewhere 
there  is  an  excess  of  carbohydrates.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  causes  of  the  present 
ills  being  known,  steps  can  be  taken  to 
provide  a  balanced  ration  throughout 
the  country. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Estudios  Afrocubanos.  La  Habana. 

Sociedad  de  Estudios  Afrocubanos. 
1945-1946.  245  pages.  $3. — ^Fernando 
Ortiz  and  a  group  of  Cuban  scholars 
launched  this  important  ethnographic 
periodical  in  1937,  but  the  economic 
confusion  into  which  the  world  was 
plunged  a  few  years  later  forced  them 
to  discontinue  it  in  1941.  They  have  re¬ 
sumed  it  with  this  large  special  number 
which  will  presumably  be  followed  by 
smaller  issues  appearing  several  times  a 
year.  This  Volume  V  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  Afro-Cuban  music  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  dozen  substantial  articles  by 
that  amazingly  learned  and  zestful 
scholar  Fernando  Ortiz  himself,  by 
Emilio  Roig  de  Leuchsenring,  Enrique 
Andreu,  Caspar  Agiicro  y  Barreras,  and 
other  authorities. — H.  K.  L. 
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®  August  Bcbcl.  Aus  meinem  Leben. 

3  vols.  Berlin.  Dietz,  1946-47.  200, 
444,  and  200  pages. — The  story  of  the 
famous  leader  of  the  German  Labor 
movement  prior  to  World  War  I  is  the 
story  of  the  difficult  beginnings,  the  first 
great  struggles,  and  the  flowering  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  in  Germany. 
Bebel’s  autobiography  was  among  the 
first  books  burned  and  banished  by  the 
Nazis.  It  is  therefore  only  just  and  fit¬ 
ting  that  a  new  edition  appear  among 
the  first  post-Hitler  books. 

In  reading  the  story  of  this  long,  hard 
life,  the  life  of  a  poor  sergeant’s  son  born 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  Vormarz,  learn¬ 
ing  avidly  while  working  as  apprentice 
and  laborer,  joining  the  first  small  unions 
and  workers’  clubs,  organizing  a  Social¬ 
ist  party,  becoming  a  distinguished  par¬ 
liamentary  speaker  and  foe  of  Bismarck, 
one  comes  to  know  not  only  an  unusual 
character  but  a  crucial  period  in  German 
history.  The  work  is  carefully  edited 
and  amazingly  well  printed  and  bound. 
— F.  C.  Weis\opf.  New  York. 

*  Wilhelm  Hausenstein.  Charles  Bau¬ 
delaire.  Ausgewdhlte  Gedichte. 
Miinchen.  Alber.  1947.  306  pages. — The 
first  half  of  this  book  consists  of  Ger¬ 
man  translations  of  Baudelaire’s  poems. 
TTie  translator  makes  a  special  effort  to 
retain  the  cadence  and  the  exact  idea  of 
the  original,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  degree 
of  abruptness.  TTie  second  half  of  the 
volume,  the  biography  of  Baudelaire, 
should  interest  English-language  read¬ 
ers  very  much.  It  makes  a  courageous 
attempt  to  bring  Baudelaire,  whose  life 
was  filled  with  mistreatment  and  perse¬ 
cution  and  ended  with  self-exile,  into 
the  realm  of  positive  values.  With  this 
end  in  mind  the  author  reconstructs  the 
phenomenon  Baudelaire  in  all  its  ele¬ 
ments;  his  ostensibly  “dandified”  life, 
his  isolation  within  the  vivacious  French 


society  of  the  period  between  Louis 
Philippe  and  Napoleon  III.  Then,  the 
stubbornly  classical,  rational,  tradition¬ 
ally  French  foundation  of  his  poetry,  de¬ 
spite  its  superficial  aspect  of  romanti¬ 
cism,  baroque  grotesqueness,  wilfulncss. 
And  finally,  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the 
man  and  the  poet,  his  tireless  search  for 
truth,  and  consequently  his  inevitable 
turn  to  metaphysics  and  eventually  to 
orthodox  Christianity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  bi¬ 
ography.  The  often<ontradicted  thesis 
that  Baudelaire,  for  all  the  infamy  that 
has  been  visited  upon  his  name,  was  a 
convinced  Christian  and  never  ceased  to 
be  one,  has  found  a  passionate  champion 
in  Hausenstein:  Baudelaire  was  never  a 
libertine  at  heart;  he  was  always  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fundamental  wretchedness 
of  dissipation,  although  he  was  unable 
to  resist  temptation.  His  life  was  a  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  the  three  steps:  temp¬ 
tation,  fall,  penance.  TTie  religious  tra¬ 
dition  and  his  own  personal  religious 
conviction  were  so  constantly  present  in 
his  life  that  he  lived  in  a  constant  in¬ 
ferno.  And  this  fact,  Hausenstein  urges, 
gives  him  his  place  in  the  world  of  the 
positive,  in  that  great,  world-embracing 
entity  which  is  the  Catholic  Church. 
“He  was  a  Christian  with  the  guilty 
conscience  of  the  sinner,”  says  Hausen¬ 
stein,  and  he  champions  his  thesis  with 
the  noble  energy  of  a  deep  emotion.  And 
everyone  who  accepts  his  postulates  must 
find  his  argument  unanswerable. — Wer¬ 
ner  Richter.  New  York  City. 

^  Werner  Richter.  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Vater  einer  neuen  Nation. 
Zurich.  Rentsch.  1946.  202  pages  -f-  15 
plates. — If  this  unpretentious  biography 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  contribution  to  the 
re-education  of  the  German  people,  it 
can  only  be  welcomed.  For  in  telling  the 
story  of  Washington’s  life — perennially 
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fascinating  to  all  who  love  this  country, 
unfailingly  mysterious  to  those  who 
deny  that  action  is  more  than  reaction — 
the  biographer  cannot  fail  at  the  same 
time  to  trace  the  strange  birth  and  the 
improbable  maturation  of  this  nation. 
Never  was  the  realization  of  a  political 
idea  and  ideal  more  firmly  linked  with 
the  personality  of  a  single  man.  Basing 
his  account  largely  on  American  sources, 
to  which  most  Germans  would  not  have 
access  in  any  case,  and  not  a  few  of 
which  would  probably  have  been  banned 
by  the  Nazis,  Richter  tells  the  familiar 
story  straightforwardly  and  well,  not 
neglecting  the  man  Washington  in  favor 
of  the  general  and  statesman,  yet  not 
smothering  the  public  character  in  anec¬ 
dote  or  trivial  gossip.  Nor  does  he  ideal¬ 
ize  Washington  by  minimizing  or  ig¬ 
noring  the  patent  failures  in  his  career. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  any  German 
who  reads  this  story  attentively  will  gain 
invaluable  insights  into  the  motive  forces 
which  still  continue  to  impel  this  nation 
on  its  way. 

In  view  of  the  good  which  this  book 
should  do,  it  seems  to  me  unfortunate 
that  the  author  has  not  shunned  that 
hybrid  speech  to  which  most  of  our 
imported  citizens  tend.  No  stylist  in  Ger¬ 
many  would  say  “er  landete  eine  Armee” 
or  speak  of  “der  virginischen  Nobili- 
tiit”  or  pile  up  such  foreignisms  as 
Avantgarde,  Charme,  Normalitdt,  Pres¬ 
tige,  Plantage.  If  the  book  makes  its 
way  in  spite  of  its  stylistic  defects,  it 
should  serve  its  cause  well. — Bayard  Q. 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Alfred  Stucki.  Carl  Hilty.  Leben 
und  Wirl{en  eines  grossen  Schweiz- 
ers.  Basel.  Friedrich  Reinhardt.  158 
pages.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — Carl  Hilty  is  best 
known  through  his  book  Gliicl^,  which, 
according  to  the  author  of  this  biogra¬ 
phy,  has  sold  over  192,000  copies.  It  is 
a  condensed  summary  of  Hilty’s  religious 
and  humane  philosophy  of  life,  which 
has  given  comfort  to  innumerable  read¬ 
ers.  Hilty  is  one  of  the  best  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  “modern”  idealist  who  com¬ 


bines  vast  erudition  in  ail  literary  and 
cultural  traditions  with  a  very  personal 
though  undogmatic  Christianity.  Pro¬ 
fessionally,  Hilty  was  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Bern.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  proponents  of  a  unified  legal 
code  in  Switzerland.  As  editor  of  twen¬ 
ty-two  Politische  Jahrbiicher,  he  was  one 
of  the  strongest  influences  in  moulding 
the  Swiss  political  ideal  of  a  democratic 
culture,  anxious  to  achieve  social  justice, 
but  strongly  opposed  to  Marxism  or  any 
other  collectivism  motivated  by  hate  and 
envy.  The  biography  is  a  dry  and  fac¬ 
tual  account. — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Robert  Lohan.  Amerika,  du  hast  es 
besser.  New  York.  Ungar.  1946.  376 
pages.  |3. — Every  effort  to  help  the  Ger¬ 
mans  understand  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  language  what  democracy 
means  to  a  nation  of  135,000,000  souls 
which  has  practiced  it  for  some  170  years 
is  distinctly  laudable.  Such  efforts  are 
naturally  in  many  cases  somewhat 
biased.  This  particular  book  is  of  the 
better  type  with  the  possible  exception 
of  its  adoration  of  a  certain  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  an  adoration  which  inclines  this 
reviewer  to  the  belief  that  the  author  is 
close  to  University  circles.  The  extensive 
bibliography  is  useful  and  the  book  has 
few  errors,  but — how  can  the  German 
in  Germany  buy  this  book  at  three  dol¬ 
lars  a  copy.?  To  be  really  useful  such  a 
book  should  be  printed  in  something 
like  the  Pocket  Book  format  and  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  State  Department’s  al¬ 
most  defunct  OIC.  This  type  of  book  is 
futile  if  it  is  not  distributed  in  Germany 
by  the  thousands. — Pieter  H.  Kolleu/ijn. 
Berkeley,  California. 

^  Will  Schaber,  ed.  Die  vier  Freihei- 
ten.  American  Political  Thought. 
New  York.  Ungar.  1946.  167  pages.  |2. 
— At  first  sight,  a  mere  compilation  like 
this  might  not  seem  to  deserve  much 
attention.  But  there  are  compilations 
which  are  contributions.  When  Will 
Schaber  prepared  this  book  for  German 
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readers,  he  gave  it  a  Vorwort  which  de¬ 
clares  with  new  clarity  and  force  that 
America’s  strength  has  always  lain  and 
will  continue  to  lie  in  her  capacity  for 
self-criticism.  Then  he  proves  it  by  cita¬ 
tion  from  Roger  Williams,  the  first 
American  religious  dissenter;  Pastorius, 
the  seventeenth  century  abolitionist; 
Patrick  Henry,  who  saw  that  life  has  no 
meaning  without  liberty;  Thomas  Paine, 
George  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
Carl  Schurz,  Walt  Whitman,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  of  the  “square  deal,”  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Raymond  Gram  Swing, 
Quentin  Reynolds,  Marion  Hargrove, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Thomas  Mann, 
Wendell  Willkie,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
and  General  Eisenhower.  It  is  trite:  so 
are  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Golden  Rule.  The  total  impression  of  it, 
so  wisely  put  together,  is  a  new  convic¬ 
tion  of  inescapable  fact. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Hans-U.  Steger.  Die  hohe  Politii^. 

Bern.  Scherz.  1946.  143  pages,  large 
format.  5.90  Sw.  fr. — As  is  natural  in 
an  age  of  upheavals,  the  political  car¬ 
toonist  is  today  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  consequendy  one  of  the  most 
expert  of  all  creative  workers.  Every 
country  has  clever  cartoonists  and  some 
countries  have  great  ones.  Hans  Ulrich 
Steger  in  Bern  is  much  better  than  the 
average.  A  quiet  man,  set  au-dessus  de 
la  melee  in  a  small  neutral  country,  he 
has  studied  the  war  period  and  the  post¬ 
war  imbroglio  with  keen  interest,  with 
detachment,  with  gentle  pessimism. 
Manuel  Gasser  has  put  together  in  this 
attractive  volume  perhaps  a  hundred  of 
Steger’s  cartoons  from  Die  Weltwoche 
and  Der  dffentliche  Dienst.  Steger  some¬ 
times  draws  beautifully.  There  is  a 
chubby  portrait  of  Churchill  which 
should  have  pleased  the  subject  enor¬ 
mously.  Steger  can  be  pathetic  and 
sublime,  as  in  the  cartoon  on  the  Petain 
trial,  in  which  the  tragic  Marshal  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  sad  old  hound  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  ring  of  quarreling,  biting  curs 
(probably  the  cartoonist  did  not  mean  to 
record  a  final  judgment  of  the  merits  of 


the  whole  problem).  He  can  put  a  ser¬ 
mon  into  a  scene,  as  in  the  blastingly 
magnificent  Die  jeindlichen  Briider, 
showing  a  lame  and  patched  Chiang 
Kai-Chek  and  a  one-legged,  broken¬ 
armed  Communist  attacking  each  other 
with  weapons,  while  two  Red  Cross 
nurses  (one  looking  strangely  like  a  fa¬ 
mous  Russian  statesman  and  the  other 
much  like  a  certain  high  American  offi¬ 
cial)  stand  and  wait  placidly  with  their 
first-aid  equipment  till  the  duel  shall  be 
over. . . . — R.  T.  H. 

^  Oskar  Pfister.  Das  Christentum  und 
die  Angst.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1946. 
xix-j-530  pages.  27.50  Sw.  fr. — The  au¬ 
thor  is  a  Protestant  minister  and  a  psy¬ 
choanalyst.  He  has  worked  practically  as 
well  as  theoretically  in  both  directions 
for  thirty  years,  declining  academic  of¬ 
fers,  because  he  preferred  to  stay  in  a  po¬ 
sition  where  he  could  offer  practical 
help  and  advice.  The  book  is  a  fine  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  life’s  work. 

The  first  part  is  psychological.  It  an¬ 
alyzes  fear  both  in  its  vital  meaning 
(fear  of  losing  life,  dread  of  the  death 
of  all  vital  satisfactions)  as  well  as  in  its 
spiritual  meaning  (fear  produced  by 
guilt  of  conscience).  Pfister  shows  how 
this  double  dread,  when  not  understood, 
confessed,  or  utilized  in  creative  work, 
leads  to  spurious  (superstitious,  magical, 
pathological)  defenses,  which  only  patch 
up  symptoms  without  removing  the  root 
of  the  trouble.  They  become,  instead  of 
being  helps,  sources  of  the  secondary 
dread  of  not  having  observed  them.  He 
shows  the  operation  of  these  complexes 
both  in  individuals  and  in  social  organi¬ 
zations,  where  they  become  mass-slo¬ 
gans,  leading  to  mass-persecutions. 

The  second  part  applies  these  psycho¬ 
logical  categories  to  the  history  of  the 
Biblical-Christian  religion,  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  present 
time.  Thus  viewed,  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligion  shows  a  regular  rhythm  of  in¬ 
creasing  and  decreasing  anxiety.  The  re¬ 
ligious  relief  from  anxiety  is  seen  in  the 
ideal  of  love,  which  is  identified  with 
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faith  and  trust. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Heinrich  Schmidt.  Philosophisches 
Worterbuch.  Leipzig.  Kroner.  1931 
(New  York.  Rosenberg,  1945).  iii-f-486 
2-col.  pages  +  8  plates.  |3.50. — This 
first-class  reference  work  covers  all  im¬ 
portant  philosophical  terms,  explaining 
them  briefly  and  rather  accurately.  It  also 
includes  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
the  philosophers,  outlining  their  systems, 
listing  their  works,  and  quoting  famous 
passages.  There  is  a  positive-naturalis¬ 
tic  tendency  in  the  author’s  comments, 
deviating  somewhat  from  that  non-par¬ 
tisan  objectivity  which  is  desirable  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  The  book  carries  a 
number  of  portraits. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Paul  Baumgartner.  Jeremias  Gott- 
helfs  Zeitgeist  und  Bernergeist.  Bern. 
Francke.  1945.  205  pages. — “Berner¬ 
geist”  stands  here  for  the  permanent 
values  in  morals,  religion,  and  human 
contact;  “Zeitgeist,”  for  the  vampire¬ 
like  spirit  of  contradiction.  Gotthelf  is 
fundamentally  a  Christian.  He  has  no 
place  in  party  politics.  Therefore  the 
conservatives  are  apt  to  call  him  a  revo¬ 
lutionary,  and  the  radicals  label  him  a 
reactionary.  It  took  a  long  time  in  Switz¬ 
erland  as  well  as  abroad  to  appreciate 
Gotthelf’s  work  accurately.  Even  Gott¬ 
fried  Keller  was  wrong  when  he  wrote: 
“When  one  closes  Gotthelf s  book,  one 
has  the  impression  that  a  Capuchin 
finishes  his  sermon,  wipes  the  sweat 
from  his  brow,  and  sits  down  to  a  cool 
swill,  saying — ^*1  have  told  them  off  all 
right.  A  sausage,  good  hostess,  .  .  .’  ” 
Two  important  monographs  have 
especially  furthered  and  deepened  our 
knowledge  of  Gotthelf.  They  are  W. 
Muschg’s  Gotthelf.  Die  Geheimnisse  des 
Erzahlers  (Miinchen,  1931)  and  W. 
Gunther’s  Der  ewige  Gotthelf  (Zurich, 
1934).  Muschg’s  work  is  mainly  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  intuitive  approach,  while 
Gunther’s  excels  in  esthetic  empathy. 
Baumgartner  seeks  to  combine  the  two 


methods  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
Gotthelf  problem  by  emphasizing  Gott¬ 
helf’s  ethics  and  by  elucidating  his  lit¬ 
erary  and  spiritual  conflicts  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  our  trend  toward  secularization. 
Gotthelf  represents  Christian  culture. 
The  book  is  most  opportune  in  an  age 
when  moral  values  are  yielding  ground 
to  a  purely  relative  conception  of  life. — 
A.  Gloss.  University  of  Bristol. 

^  Deutsche  Uteraturgeschichte  in 

Grundziigen.  Contributions  by  L. 
Beriger,  A.  Bettex,  W.  Burkhard,  E. 
Ermatinger,  F.  Ranke,  F.  Strich,  M. 
Wehrli,  A.  Jaeck.  B.  Boesch,  ed.,  Bern. 
Francke.  1946.  363  pages.  14.80  Sw.  fr. 
— This  series  of  monographs  by  special¬ 
ists  is  no  mere  enumeration  of  names 
and  masterpieces.  Neither  is  it  super¬ 
ficial  “writing-down”  for  the  careless 
reader.  It  is  a  solid,  scientific  transverse 
section  through  German  creative  writ¬ 
ing  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  the 
year  1933;  not  a  book  to  skim,  but  to 
study. 

The  presentation  of  the  Old  High 
CJerman  period  by  Professor  Burkhard, 
the  scholarly  author  of  the  Kleines  alt- 
hochdeutsches  Lesebuch,  really  throws 
light  on  an  intricate  subject.  And  all  the 
other  studies  have  been  successful  in 
pointing  out  the  intellectual,  cultural, 
and  artistic  currents  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  poets  have  moved. 

It  is  an  inspiring  book,  and  will  help 
the  teacher  of  literature  give  life  to  the 
subject.  It  is  not  the  ideal  integrated 
view  of  literature,  art,  music,  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  all  its  aspects.  But  it  furnishes 
material  for  that  long-awaited  structure. 
— Robert  Laessig.  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University. 

^  Kleines  Literarisches  Lexicon.  I: 

Weltliteratur.  Bern.  Francke.  1946, 
371  pages,  9.50  Sw.  fr. — The  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  general  dictionary  of  literary 
figures,  including  philosophers,  histori¬ 
ans,  and  critics,  who  are  famous  and  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  annals  of  world  literature. 
Non-German  literatures  are  treated  in 
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the  first  volume,  which  is  especially 
useful  for  its  inclusion  of  Far  Eastern- 
Hindu  and  Chinese  as  well  as  the  old 
Oriental  literatures.  The  treatment  is 
strictly  factual  and  includes  a  handy 
summary  of  editions  and  writings  about 
the  authors  and  works.  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  is  to  deal  with  German  literature. 
—G.  M. 

^  Gottfried  von  Strassburg.  "Tristan 
und  holt."  August  Gloss,  ed.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Blackwell.  1944.  liv-|-185  pages. 
8/6. — This  edition  begins  with  more 
than  40  pages  of  an  introduction  which, 
briefly,  deals  with  courtly  life  at  the 
time  of  Eleanor  of  Poitiers,  sources  and 
basic  elements  of  the  Tristan  story,  and 
Gottfried’s  life.  A  chronological  table  of 
the  important  dynasties  from  about  1100 
to  1300  A.D.,  and  a  list  of  the  27  chap¬ 
ter  headings  (designed  by  the  author  for 
the  sake  of  convenience)  with  line  refer¬ 
ences  precede  the  text  of  the  poem.  The 
text  is  rendered  in  the  usual  spelling 
of  Middle  High  German  and  is  slightly 
abbreviated.  Page  annotations  are  most¬ 
ly  of  an  etymological  or  a  semantic  na¬ 
ture;  others  refer  to  historical  matters. 
A  14-page  glossary  and  the  31  Rules  of 
Love  of  Andreas  Cappellanus,  in  Latin 
and  in  English,  complete  the  work. 

The  reputation  of  the  eminent  Brit¬ 
ish  Germanist,  August  Gloss,  assures  his 
edition  of  Tristan  und  holt  a  permanent 
place  among  the  scholarly  editions  of 
Medieval  German  texts. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Paul  Valery.  Rede  zu  Ehren  Goe¬ 
thes.  Fritz  Usinger,  tr.  Jena.  Rauch. 
1947.  46  pages. — Paul  Valery’s  address 
was  delivered  in  1932,  at  the  Sorbonne, 
on  the  100th  anniversary  of  Goethe’s 
death.  Karl  Rauch  secured  the  rights  for 
a  German  edition.  But  just  as  the  papers 
were  being  signed,  in  1942,  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Third  Reich  stepped  in.  Karl 
Rauch  was  forbidden  to  exchange  letters 
with  foreign  writers.  His  own  literary 
activity  was  “prohibited  for  the  duration 
of  his  life.’’  Trusting  that  Hitler’s  Thou¬ 


sand-Year  Reich  would  soon  be  over, 
Karl  Rauch  had  the  translation  set  up 
secretly.  Technical  difficulties  prevented 
his  bringing  it  out  immediately  after 
Hitler’s  fall.  Now  it  is  presented  to  the 
German  public  in  a  series  called  Zeug- 
nisse  europdischen  Geistes. 

Fritz  Usinger  has  made  a  competent 
translation.  The  German  reader,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  Valery’s  bold  metaphors  and 
keen  interpretations,  gains  a  picture  of 
the  portrayer  as  well  as  of  the  portrayed. 
Thus  the  slender  volume  seems  really  to 
be  what  its  publisher  wished  it  to  be¬ 
come:  a  first  contribution  to  a  spiritual 
conversation  between  a  Germany  strug¬ 
gling  for  her  redemption  and  a  world 
striving  toward  a  new  order  and  peace. 
— F.  C.  Weisl{^opf.  New  York. 

^  Oskar  Maurus  Fontana.  Die  Turme 
des  Beg  Begouja.  Wien.  Frick.  1946. 
103  pages. — This  novel  takes  us  to  the 
well-filled  wheat  and  corn  towers  of  the 
wealthy  Serbian  Beg  Begouja.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  around  these  towers, 
however,  are  driven  crazy  by  a  famine. 
Somebody  has  spread  the  news  that 
these  poor  people  are  to  have  the  Beg’s 
grain.  Immediately  the  entire  country 
leaves  its  villages  and  fields  and  moves 
closer  to  the  granaries.  The  Beg  finally 
opens  the  doors  to  his  priceless  treasures 
and  turns  them  over  to  the  people,  after 
a  heavy  fight  against  his  own  family  and, 
above  all,  against  himself.  The  novel  is 
the  story  of  this  fight  and  this  change. 
But  the  tale  is  not  only  the  report  of  the 
taming  of  this  one  miser.  Die  Tiirme 
des  Beg  Begouja  is  a  symbolic  tale  or 
ballad  or  saga,  and  it  reaches  its  aim; 
it  rises  higher  than  everyday  politics, 
misery,  unhappiness,  and  hope.  Its  mes¬ 
sage  is  couched  in  an  unsentimental, 
poetic  language,  like  old  Serbian  folk 
legends. — Frederick^  Lehner.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Gollege. 

^  Frank  Heller.  Der  meistgehasste 
Mann  Europas.  Der  Roman  eines 
Abenteurers.  (Aus  dem  schwedischen 
Europas  mest  hatade  man  von  Anna 
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Hclfcnbergcr-Halibcrg  iibcrsetzt.)  Zu¬ 
rich.  Pan.  1946.  264  pages.  11.50  Sw. 
fr. — ^Thc  subtitle  is  revealing,  and  when 
one  adds  that  the  man  of  the  title  is 
Metternich  (not  Hitler!),  little  more  in¬ 
formation  is  needed.  Our  adventurer,  a 
young  Swede  named  Giorgio,  is  both  a 
political  conspirator  and  an  engaging 
rascal,  whose  impudence  often  helps  him 
on  his  way,  though  it  sometimes  gets 
him  into  scrapes.  The  action  is  laid  in 
Italy,  and  there  is  plenty  of  action  and 
color,  also  a  variety  of  well-drawn  char¬ 
acters;  since  the  tone  is  generally  gay, 
there  is  at  most  the  suggestion  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  rather  as  bogey  than  as  realistic  stage 
decoration.  The  dreaded  Carbonari  are 
introduced,  but  they  act  like  operatic  vil¬ 
lains.  Of  course  Metternich  himself  takes 
a  hand  in  the  action — ostensibly  incog¬ 
nito  but  actually  known  to  almost  every¬ 
body  on  the  stage — ^and  the  ending  is 
that  normally  provided  by  a  deus  ex 
machina.  There  are  some  very  good  po¬ 
litico-philosophical  discussions,  and  the 
final  chapter  contains  extracts  from  let¬ 
ters  of  Metternich  to  Giorgio,  extend¬ 
ing  from  1831  to  1859,  in  which  the 
author  presents  the  letter-writer  as 
shrewd  political  observer  and  prophet. 
Excellent  entertainment. — Bayard  Q. 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  J.  P.  Jacobsen.  Frau  Marie  Grubbe. 

Bern.  Scherz.  1946.  280  pages.  9.50 
Sw.  fr. — A  new  edition  of  the  famous 
novel  by  the  Danish  author  of  'Niels 
Lyhne.  The  original  Danish  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1873,  but  the  tragic  story  of 
a  loving  woman  and  her  hard  way  down¬ 
ward  in  the  social  scale  and  upward  in 
the  scale  of  moral  integrity,  as  well  as 
the  poetic  beauty  of  Jacobsen’s  master¬ 
ful  prose,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  orig¬ 
inal  actuality. — G.  M. 

^  Josef  Vital  Kopp.  Saturates  tr'dumt. 

Zurich.  Benziger.  1946.  440  pages. 
16.50  Sw.  fr. — ^Like  Robert  Graves’  7, 
Claudius,  this  solidly  documented  histo¬ 
rical  novel  has  the  lively  irrelevancies  of 
a  diary.  Chairephon,  Socrates’  disciple. 


reports  his  master’s  dreams  of  justice 
and  the  good  life.  Parallels  between 
Greek  political  problems  and  our  own 
are  implicit,  never  unduly  forced.  The 
author’s  style,  in  its  beautiful  sobriety, 
is  adequate  to  his  subject.  On  the  whole, 
military  leaders  and  demagogues,  Alci- 
biades,  Nikias,  Gorgias,  emerge  clearly; 
Socrates  himself  is  either  reduced  to  a 
voice  refuting  ethical  relativism  and  op¬ 
portunism,  or  transfigured  into  an  al¬ 
most  Christlikc  image.  The  book’s  chief 
merit  lies  in  its  convincing  portrayal  of 
the  little  people’s  heroism  in  revolution¬ 
ary  periods,  whether  they  are  educators 
or,  between  political  debates  and  under¬ 
ground  fighting,  gardeners.  In  this  sense, 
the  novel  is  truly  a  “Trostbuch”  and,  as 
it  were,  a  “Mahnbuch.” — Marianne  Bon- 
wit.  University  of  California. 

^  G.  E.  Lessing.  Emilia  Galotti.  E.  L. 

Stahl,  ed.  Oxford.  Blackwell.  1946. 
80  pages.  6s. — Commemorating  the 
200th  birthday  of  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Lessing,  who  had  no  detractors  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  has  always  been  considered 
here  as  a  good  German  and  “a  great 
European,”  J.  G.  Robertson  remarks  that 
the  flaws  in  his  Emilia  Galotti  were  in¬ 
herent  in  the  drama  “from  the  begin¬ 
ning.”  But  he  insists  on  the  dramatic 
strength  of  the  characters  in  a  play 
which  is  indeed  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  modern  theater  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Dr.  Stahl’s  unbiased  and  modern  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Emilia  Galotti  problem  is 
most  refreshing.  He  proves  Lessing’s 
keen  sense  of  tragic  guilt  in  the  poignant 
motivation  of  Emilia’s  death.  It  seems 
to  us  that  Lessing  did  not  sacrifice  the 
human  tragedy  to  a  purely  borrowed 
motif,  but  that  Emilia  is  conscious  of 
guilt.  Whether  she  commits  suicide  or 
whether  she  receives  the  desired  death 
from  her  father’s  hand  remains  almost 
irrelevant.  The  tragic  end  is  inevitable. 
In  this  well  prepared  edition  the  conflict 
we  have  indicated  and  the  relationship 
between  the  characters  and  the  situation 
in  the  drama  are  seen  in  their  right  per- 
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spcctivc.  The  introduction  is  thoughtful 
and  the  notes  are  carefully  prepared. — 
A.  Class.  University  of  Bristol. 

*  M.  J.  Saltykow  and  I.  A.  Gont- 
scharow.  Bilder  und  Gestedten  aus 

dem  alten  Russland.  Wedel  in  Holstein. 
Curt  Braun.  1946. 252  pages. — An  excel¬ 
lent  selection  of  satirical  sketches  and 
stories  by  two  masters  of  Russian  irony 
and  humor,  translated  by  Paul  Kutzner 
and  beautifully  illustrated  by  Marianna 
Richter.  In  view  of  the  dire  lack  of  sa¬ 
tirical  and  humorous  literature  in  Ger¬ 
man  (eloquendy  described  by  Eric 
Kastner  in  his  essay  Die  eindugige  U~ 
teratur),  these  pearls  of  the  “literature 
with  the  laughing  eye”  seem  to  fill  a  bad 
gap,  both  as  matter  for  German  readers 
and  as  a  sort  of  textbook  for  budding 
German  satirists.  There  are  five  stories 
by  Saltykov  (Tailor  Grishka,  The  Trip¬ 
ped  Lieutenant,  A  Juror  Tells  of  His 
Life,  A  Robber’s  Life,  Arrival  of  the  Re¬ 
visor),  and  three  servant  portraits  from 
olden  times  by  Goncharov. 

Notes  and  a  short  introduction  would 
have  been  helpful. — F.  C.  Weis^opf. 
New  York. 

*  Albert  Steffen.  KaroUne  von  Giin- 
derode.  Dornach,  Switzerland. 

Schone  Wissenschaften.  1946. 171  pages. 
— Karoline’s  intimacy  with  Death  con¬ 
trasts  strongly  with  her  friend  Bettina 
Brentano’s  love  of  Life.  Hers  was  a  three¬ 
fold  tragedy:  the  wilful  woman  loved 
timid,  comfort-loving  professors;  the 
poetess,  a  feminine  Hdlderlin,  perished 
when  reality  fell  short  of  her  vision;  her 
soul  was  more  gifted  for  pain  than  for 
joy.  Albert  Steffen  invests  her  short  life 
with  cosmic  rather  than  personal  mean¬ 
ing.  Natural  occurrences  appear  sym¬ 
bolic,  supernatural  forces  real.  TTie  dic¬ 
tion  is  marred  by  over-precise  antitheses 
and  somewhat  uncomfortable  shifts  be¬ 
tween  prosaic  thoughts  in  iambics  and 
magnificent  poetry.  But  out  of  this  dis¬ 
unity  of  purpose  and  achievement  rises 
the  figure  of  that  canoness  who  should 
be  remembered  not  only  because  she  took 


her  own  life  and  left  money  to  buy  bread 
for  poor  children,  but  because  she  wrote 
noble  German  verse. — Marianne  Bon- 
wit.  University  of  California. 

^  Friedrich  Wolf.  Lucie  und  der 

Angler  von  Paris.  Berlin.  Aufbau. 
1946.  175  pages.  3  mk. — In  this  slender 
volume  the  author  of  Professor  Mam- 
loc\  and  other  internationally  known 
plays  has  collected  four  of  his  stories 
with  a  French  background  written  dur¬ 
ing  and  shortly  after  his  Parisian  exile 
of  1937  to  1939.  There  are  three  short 
sketches  ( Gaston,  Jules,  and  Kil{i )  and 
a  longer  one  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  whole  collection.  They  are  effective 
recreations  of  the  atmosphere  of  France 
during  the  crucial  years  just  before 
World  War  Two  and  during  its  first 
years.  Kil{i  is  Wolf  s  literary  monument 
to  the  men  of  the  Vernet  concentration 
camp  of  which  Wolf  himself  was  an 
inmate. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  literary  situ¬ 
ation  in  Germany  today  that  a  volume 
of  stories  is  published  in  a  first  edition 
of  10,000 — and  immediately  sold  out. — 
F.  C.  Weiskppj.  New  York. 

^  Martin  Rikli.  Seltsames  Abessinien. 

Zurich.  Interv'crlag.  1946.  207  pages 
-f-  46  plates. — An  interesting  pre-war 
report  on  a  rapidly  developing  country 
in  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent.  The 
author  had  a  unique  opportunity  to 
come  into  close  touch  with  the  Negus, 
by  virtue  of  his  official  position  as  Royal 
film  reporter.  In  a  pleasant,  facile  style 
His  Majesty’s  Superintendent  of  Movies 
tells  the  outside  world  about  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  Abyssinia  and  its  population,  its 
culture  and  religion,  its  art  and  its  edu¬ 
cational  efforts,  its  modernized  army. 
He  writes  sympathetically  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie 
(“Power  of  Trinity”)  and  his  patriotic 
devotion  to  his  country.  The  book  is  a 
worthy  supplement  to  Herz’s  Im  Her¬ 
zen  Abessiniens  and  Anstein’s  Africa, 
wie  ich  es  erlebte. — Robert  Laessig. 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University. 
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^  Deutsche  Beitrage  zur  geistigen 
U eberliejerung.  Arnold  Bcrgstras- 
ser,  cd.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1947.  ix-|-252  pages.  $4. — Con¬ 
tents:  Otto  Georg  von  Simson,  Das 
abendldndische  V erm'dchtnis  der  U~ 
turgie;  Wilhelm  Pauck,  Martin  Luthers 
Glaube;  Fritz  Caspari,  Erasmus:  Lei- 
stung  und  Forderung;  Ulrich  Middel- 
dorf,  Martin  Schongauers  k}assischer 
Stil;  Matthijs  Jolles,  Das  religiose  Ju- 
gendbei{enntnis  Lessings;  Arnold  Berg- 
strasser,  Der  Friede  in  Goethes  Dich- 
tung;  Hans  Rothfels,  Stein  und  die 
Neugriindung  der  Selbstverwaltung; 
Werner  Richter,  Schiller  und  die  Nach- 
welt;  Herbert  Steiner,  Erinnerung  an 
Hofmannsthal;  Eugen  Rosenstock- 
Huessy,  Ruc/^blicl(  auf  "Die  Kreatur"; 
Fritz  K.  Richter,  Ernst  Wiecherts  "Hir- 
tennovelle" ;  Karl  Schefold,  Das  l(las- 
sische  Altertum  in  der  .  .  .  Forschung 
1940-45. — In  his  “Vorwort”  the  editor 
writes,  “In  der  deutschen  Ueberlie- 
ferung  sind  Krafte  enthalten,  die  als 
edle  und  unentbehrliche  Teile  zur  geis¬ 
tigen  Welt  des  Abendlandes  gehoren. 
Zu  ihrer  Deutung  und  ihrem  Fordeben 
mbchte  dieses  Buch  beitragen.”  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  six  of  the  contributors  for¬ 
merly  held  prominent  posts  abroad,  and 
that  Schefold  is  at  Basel;  most  of  the 
writers  are  now  in  or  near  Chicago, 
whose  Literarische  Gesellschaft  is  main¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
volume.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  so 
diverse  a  body  of  scholarly  matter,  all 
the  articles  are  substantial  contributions 
to  their  respective  fields.  In  the  end, 
however,  such  a  volume  lacks  a  unifying 
principle;  neither  librarian  nor  individu¬ 
al  will  know  quite  what  to  do  with  it, 
and  no  ordinary  review  can  do  it  justice. 
— Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Friedrich  Schlegel.  Vom  Roman- 
tischen  Geist.  Renate  Riemeck,  cd. 
Wcdcl  in  Hc^stein.  Brauns.  1947.  362 
pages. — Curt  Brauns,  a  novelist  in  his 
own  right,  began  his  career  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  the  year  before  Hitler  rose  to  pow¬ 


er.  Under  the  Third  Reich  he  contin¬ 
ued  publishing  for  some  time,  bringing 
out  classical  works  and  translations. 
Then  the  Nazi  censorship  clamped  down 
on  him.  In  1945  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  secure  a  license  from  the  British  oc¬ 
cupying  authorities.  Classical  works  and 
translations  make  up  part  of  his  list,  but 
there  arc  new  authors  too. 

The  essays  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  long 
out  of  print,  are  Number  One  in  a  series 
Meister  der  hleinen  Form.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  work  of  the 
Romantic  writers  is  the  best  food  to 
wean  away  a  starved-out  German  read¬ 
ing  public  from  the  trash  of  the  Reichs- 
kjultur hammer;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Friedrich  Schlcgcl’s  essays 
arc  beautifully  written  and  filled  with 
the  human  dignity  so  alien  to  Nazi  lit¬ 
erature. 

Among  the  contents  arc  Schlcgcl’s 
glowing  tribute  to  Georg  Forster,  who 
has  never  been  given  his  deserts  in  Ger¬ 
man  histories  of  literature;  the  early 
study  entitled  Orpische  V ergangenheit; 
the  long  essay  on  Gothic  architecture; 
and  the  enthusiastic  review  of  Goethe’s 
Wilhelm  Meister. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  but  the 
paper  is  very  bad. — F.  C.  Weishppf. 
New  York. 

^  Richard  Weiss.  Volhshttnde  der 
Schweiz.  Zurich.  Rentsch,  1946.  xxiv 
-t-436  pages  -}-  147  plates  -f"  8  maps.  22 
and  24  Sw.  fr. — The  first  part  of  this 
V olkskunde  deals  with  basic  questions, 
such  as  the  concept  and  history  of  folk¬ 
lore  investigation,  folklore  as  a  function¬ 
al  science  and  not  merely  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  sciences,  and  the  unwisdom  of 
stopping  with  the  mere  mechanical  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  folklore  items  and  data. 
The  author  warns  also  against  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  fostering  interest  in  folk  customs 
and  traditions  as  an  instrument  of  nar¬ 
row  nationalism. 

Although  a  layman  can  read  the  book 
with  interest  and  profit,  the  scientist  will 
find  in  it  valuable  information  and  an 
examination  of  the  basic  concepts  and 
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methods  of  folklore.  The  general  public 
will  respond  mainly  to  the  second  part, 
which  brings  a  surprising  amount  of  in¬ 
teresting  matter  on  such  subjects  as  set¬ 
tlements,  buildings,  crafts,  clothing,  cus¬ 
toms,  folktales,  folk  festivals,  games, 
superstitions,  etc.  There  are  more  than 
300  illustrations,  maps,  and  charts. 

Swiss  folkloristic  investigation  has 
ranked  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  and  this  author  has  made  ample 
use  of  the  findings  of  outstanding  stu¬ 
dents  among  his  countrymen  and  has 
included  a  number  of  contributions  from 
colleagues.  A  comprehensive  bibliogra¬ 
phy  would  have  been  helpful  but  has 
been  omitted  on  account  of  lack  of  space. 
TTie  Notes  replace  it  to  some  extent, 
since  they  list  the  most  important  books 
and  articles  in  each  field.  There  is  an 
index  of  subjects  and  authors.  The  text 
is  thoughtful  but  lucidly  phrased.  It  is  an 
excellent  book,  scholarly,  thorough,  at¬ 
tractive. — /.  Mdthancr.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Georg  Lcyh.  Die  deutschen  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Bibliothe\en  nach  dem 
Krieg.  Tubingen.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck). 
1947.  217  pages. — In  the  past,  German 
research  has  owed  no  small  part  of  its 
high  quality  to  the  remarkable  collec¬ 
tions  in  and  services  of  the  university, 
provincial,  and  municipal  (not  public  in 
the  U.S.  sense)  libraries.  Today  many  of 
these  libraries  are  virtual  wrecks.  Even 
if  the  Deutscher  Gesamt-Katalog  (stored 
somewhere  in  Pomerania)  is  ever 
brought  back  to  Berlin  as  a  going  con¬ 
cern,  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  from 
scratch  again,  for  its  entries  represent 
millions  of  books  which  have  been  lost, 
burned,  or  confiscated.  Dr.  Leyh’s  ex¬ 
traordinarily  careful  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  conducted  in  1946,  is  quite  remark¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  confused  conditions 
in  Germany  at  present.  The  larger  part 
of  his  work  is  concerned  with  detailed 
accounts  of  the  losses  and  administrative 
problems  of  nearly  all  the  larger  libraries 
still  existing  within  the  borders  of  the 


present  Reich. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Western  Michigan  College  Library. 

According  to  Anthony  J.  Klancar 
(American  Year  Bool{^,  1947)  about  25,- 
000  Americans  are  now  studying  Rus¬ 
sian  in  American  schools  and  colleges. 

The  distinguished  French  anti-mili¬ 
tarist  writer  Emmanuel  Berl  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Argentine.  His  Histoire  d’Eu- 
rope  is  appearing  in  four  volumes. 

The  Lausanne  quarterly  publication 
Tous  les  livres,  which  lists  the  French- 
language  publications  in  Switzerland,  is 
distributed  in  this  country  by  Stechert- 
Hafner,  Inc.,  31  East  10th  St.,  New 
York  3. 

According  to  official  Spanish  statistics, 
3,244  books  were  published  in  Spain  in 
1946,  of  which  1^22  were  bellelettristic. 
More  than  a  thousand  of  them  were 
translations,  largely  of  English  and 
American  authors. 

The  Public  Library  of  Cebu,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  is  quoted  in  The 
Record  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State 
as  reporting  that  “The  present  reading 
room  is  at  times  so  full  of  people  that 
many  have  to  read  standing.” 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Madrid  issues  a  handsome  illustrated  pe¬ 
riodical  called  Spanish  Cultural  Index, 
with  information  about  Spain’s  current 
activities  in  science,  literature,  history, 
sociology,  law,  theology,  philosophy,  and 
fine  arts. 

In  view  of  the  large  Italian  element  in 
the  Argentine,  it  is  natural  that  many 
Italian  books  are  read  there.  The  Casa 
Peuser,  San  Martin  200,  Buenos  Aires, 
distributor  for  the  Italian  publishers, 
offers  for  sale  the  post-war  books  of  35 
publishers  in  Italy. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners") 


Nclo  Drizari.  Spoken  and  Written 
Albanian.  New  York.  Hafncr.  1947. 
xviii+188  pages.  $3.50. — Of  all  the  Al¬ 
banian  grammars  the  reviewer  has  ex¬ 
amined,  in  German,  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  this  is  definitely  the  best.  In 
16  preparatory  lessons  the  student  ac¬ 
quires  a  basic  vocabulary,  useful  idioms, 
and  feeling  for  Albanian  grammar. 
From  Lesson  17  on,  the  grammar  is 
handled  systematically  but  always  in 
connection  with  practical  drill  exercises 
and  reading  material.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  only  living  language  of  the 
Illyric  branch  of  Indo-European  will  in 
the  future  be  given  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves.  Students  of  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  will  find  it  worth  while  to  know 
something  of  a  prematurely-born  lan¬ 
guage  which  suffered  Romanization 
while  it  was  still  in  the  embryonic  state. 
Its  study  throws  much  light  on  the  “en¬ 
gulfing,  transforming  influence”  of  Vul¬ 
gar  Latin  on  the  other  European  lan¬ 
guages. — Robert  Laessig.  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University. 

*  Chaim  Rabin.  Arabic  Reader.  Lon¬ 
don.  Lund  Humphries.  1947.  viii-|- 

174  pages.  12/6. — A  nice  little  book 
which  teaches  the  student  how  to  read 
unvocalized  Arabic  texts.  It  is  made  up 
of  skilfully  selected,  really  “modern” 
material,  proverbs,  anecdotes,  a  section 
on  Ibn  Saud,  the  future  of  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage,  the  negotiations  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty,  etc.  Will 
make  an  excellent  practical  supplement 
to  such  books  as  Bruennow-Fischer, 
Arabische  Chrestomathie  aus  Prosa- 
schriftstellern  and  Harder,  Arabische 
Chrestomathie. — Robert  Laessig.  Okla¬ 
homa  Baptist  University. 

*  Yuen  Ren  Chao.  Cantonese  Primer. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University 

Press.  1947.  vii-|-242  pages.  $4. — The 


reviewer  of  a  Chinese  textbook  by  Yuen 
Ren  Chao  can  approach  his  task  with 
the  comfortable  knowledge  that  this 
eminent  linguist  presents  the  facts  of  his 
language  as  they  are,  scientifically  and 
empirically  arrived  at.  What  is  more,  he 
knows  the  East  and  West  equally  well, 
and,  a  humanist  in  the  truest  sense,  he 
is  a  symbol  of  the  best  cultural  features 
of  both.  That  is  why  this  book,  modestly 
called  a  primer,  is  significant. 

Cantonese  is  one  of  the  important 
dialects  of  Chinese.  It  is  spoken  by  al¬ 
most  all  the  Chinese  residents  in  the 
United  States.  Although  this  book  is  a 
conversational  grammar,  there  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  radicals  and  a  list  of  the  214;  all 
Chinese  text  is  in  romanized  form.  For 
those  who  are  interested  in  characters, 
the  author  has  prepared  a  companion 
volume,  Character  Text  for  Cantonese 
Primer.  According  to  him,  “foundation 
work”  in  Chinese  proceeds  most  effi- 
ciendy  if  the  student  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  characters  until  later.  Yuen  Ren 
Chao  indicates  tonal  differences  by  spell¬ 
ing  rather  than  by  diacritical  marks,  in 
analogy  with  Gwoyeu  Romatzyh,  the 
National  Romanization  System  of 
China.  The  66  pages  of  introduction 
contain,  among  other  things,  the  best 
and  most  up-to-date  concise  history  of 
the  Chinese  language  and  its  dialects 
which  this  reviewer  has  seen.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  he  should  like  to  place  chapter  V, 
Method  of  Study,  on  the  list  of  required 
reading  for  any  present  or  future  teach¬ 
er  of  any  language. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Hana  Klenkovi.  Ndi  President. 

Praha.  Melantrich.  1947.  Ill  pages. 
25  kif. — One  of  the  most  readable  and 
profitable  of  the  books  dealing  with  the 
little  known  personal  life  of  President 
Benef.  It  is  the  type  of  book  which 
Americans  enjoy  reading,  and  an  Eng- 
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lish  translation  might  prove  profitable. 
— Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  Hofstra  College. 

*  Alois  Lang.  F.  M.  Dostojevsl^y. 
Praha.  VySehrad.  1946.  325  pages. 

117  k2. — Czechoslovak  literature  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the  Russian 
realists.  A  large  number  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  novelists  recognize  Dostoevsky  as 
their  predecessor,  and  he  is  more  widely 
read  in  their  country  than  any  other  Rus¬ 
sian  author.  Next  to  F.  X.  Saida’s, 
Lang’s  is  the  best  and  most  authoritative 
study  of  Dostoevsky  in  Czech.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  eflective  in  tracing  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  made  him  what  he  was. 
The  author,  a  retired  teacher  of  Catholic 
theology,  is  very  sympathetic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  analyzing  the  great  novelist’s 
religious  and  mystical  turn.  There  is 
probably  nothing  better  of  its  kind  in 
either  Russian  or  English. — Joseph  S. 
Roucel(.  Hofstra  College. 

*  Pavel  Stransky.  O  State  Cesi^em, 
Praha.  Sfinx.  1946.  327  pages.  115 

k2. — A  sort  of  cyclopedia  of  Czech  his¬ 
tory,  supplying  basic  information  on 
places,  persons,  and  events,  with  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  social  aspects.  It  is  a  thorough¬ 
going  reference  work  which  must  be 
added  to  your  library  if  you  are  a  special¬ 
ist  on  Central  European  affairs. — Joseph 
S.  Roucel(.  Hofstra  College. 

*  Kim  Malthe-Bruun.  Ktm.  Uddrag 
of  Dagbog  og  Breve  shrevet  of  Kim 

Jra  harts  syttende  til  harts  enogtyvende 
Aar.  K0benhavn.  Thaning  &  Appel. 
1946.  200  pages.  7.75  kr. — ^These  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  diaries  and  letters  of  a 
Danish  youth  constitute  a  remarkable 
document.  As  the  book  opens,  Kim  is  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  naive,  and  not  very  in¬ 
teresting,  it  would  seem.  As  the  book 
ends,  Kim  is  a  resistance  fighter  of  twen¬ 
ty-one,  wise  as  a  sage  and  ready  to  meet 
death  without  fear  in  front  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  firing  squad.  The  book  is  an  un¬ 
usual  illustration  of  growth,  showing 
the  processes  through  which  a  boy  be¬ 
comes  a  man,  and,  simultaneously,  a 


budding  writer  and  a  determined  parti¬ 
san. 

Kim  did  not  develop  the  easy  way. 
Failing  to  make  headway  in  school,  he 
became  a  sailor.  On  the  sea,  close  to  the 
elements,  in  company  with  primitive 
comrades,  he  experienced  life  simply, 
direedy,  superbly.  With  this  ballast  of 
actual  living,  he  returned  to  books,  find¬ 
ing  a  new  meaning  in  them.  Having 
passed  his  examert  artium,  he  again 
took  to  the  sea.  He  was  now  able  to  use 
the  results  of  his  book-learning — words 
— wonderful  tools,  through  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  balance  impressions  with 
expressions,  fumbling,  but  sometimes 
touching  the  sublime. 

Then,  a  seeker  after  truth  and  a  per¬ 
son  of  integrity,  Kim  joined  the  Resist¬ 
ance  movement.  Caught  on  a  boat  while 
smuggling  weapons  into  Denmark,  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Germans  and 
finally  sentenced  to  death. 

During  his  imprisonment,  his  spirit 
rose  to  unbelievable  heights.  All  fear  had 
vanished  from  him.  He  was  untouch¬ 
able,  had  become  like  a  “big,  living,  vi¬ 
brating  animal,  perfectly  pure.’’ 

By  Kim’s  death,  Denmark  lost  a  po¬ 
tential  writer  but  gained  a  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  David  challenging  Goliath. 
— Jerts  Nyholm.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Tom  Kristensen.  Mellem  Krigerte. 

Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1946.  372 
pages.  14.75  kr. — Tom  Kristensen’s  spe¬ 
cial  significance  on  this  side  of  the  North 
Sea  is  his  service  in  promoting  Anglo- 
American  literature  in  Denmark.  His 
essays  in  Politikert  and  elsewhere  on  Al- 
dous  Huxley,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Hemingway, 
Joyce,  Erskine  Caldwell,  and  Faulkner 
have  meant  a  great  deal  in  shaping 
Scandinavian  opinion  of  America.  Like¬ 
wise,  his  frequent  reviews  of  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  authors  have  strength¬ 
ened  the  cause  of  Scandinavian  unity. 
The  present  volume,  a  selection  of  Kris¬ 
tensen’s  essays  by  Regin  H0jberg-Peder- 
sen,  contains  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
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pieces,  but  mostly  the  first  mentioned. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Western 
Michigan  College  Library. 

^  Johannes  Pedersen.  Den  arabisi^e 
Bog.  K0benhavn.  Bermann-Fischer. 
1946.  159  pages. — This  exhaustive  study 
of  the  development  of  the  book  among 
the  Arabic  peoples  is  not  only  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  Islamic  literary  history,  but  it 
also  shows  in  a  striking  manner  how 
Arabic  book-making  was  one  jump 
ahead  of  book-making  in  Christendom 
before  Gutenberg.  An  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  chapter  on  Islamic  libraries, 
which  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  essay 
on  “Muslim  Libraries”  by  Saul  K.  Pa- 
dover  in  J.  W.  Thompson’s  The  Me¬ 
dieval  Library.  The  sections  on  Arabic 
calligraphy  and  writing  materials  are 
handled  with  especial  skill  and  arc  based 
on  literary  and  bibliographical  evidence 
rather  than  the  hearsay  that  has  Boated 
around  Western  Europe  since  the  Cru¬ 
sades. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  College  Library. 

**  John  Hewitt  Mitchell.  The  Court  of 
the  Connitablie.  A  Study  of  a 
French  Administrative  Tribund  during 
the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1947.  ix-{-166 
pages.  $3. — A  painstaking  study,  on  the 
basis  of  the  records  in  the  French  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  of  a  judicial  institution 
whose  history  is  an  important  clement 
in  the  history  of  France  from  somewhere 
near  the  beginnings  of  organized  French 
government  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Re¬ 
gime.  The  two  courts  which  grew  out 
of  the  exercise  by  French  military  lead¬ 
ers  of  their  judicial  functions,  the  curia 
marescallorum  and  the  audiencia  con- 
stabularii,  were  separate  drum-head  ac¬ 
tivities  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  These 
courts  and  their  successor,  the  united 
ConnStablie  et  Mardchaussie  de  France, 
developed,  by  an  evolution  almost  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  trace  as  that  by  which  the  sim¬ 
pler  forms  of  animal  life  have  matured 
into  more  complicated  creatures,  from 
the  summary  and  informal  military  tri¬ 
bunal  into  a  civil  (administrative)  tri¬ 


bunal  with  trained  judges  and  lawyers 
and  all  the  trappings  and  pettifoggery 
which  the  legal  fraternity  find  indispen¬ 
sable  everywhere.  Mr.  Mitchell  shows 
that  this  ancient  administrative  court 
was  an  important  stabilizing  influence 
throughout,  and  especially  in  the  period 
of  reorganization  after,  the  Religious 
Wars.  He  bolsters  his  study  with  many 
documents  and  adds  a  carefully  eluci¬ 
dated  bibliography. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Josef  Patai.  Star  Over  Jordan.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946. 
358  pages.  $3.75.— The  sub-title  of  this 
translation  from  the  Hungarian  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Magyar  reads:  “The  Life  (and  Call¬ 
ing)  of  Theodore  Herzl.”  Dr.  Herzl  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  Patai’s  home 
city,  Budapest,  but  lived  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  Vienna  where  he  first,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  State 
and  materialized  this  idea  into  Zionism. 
In  view  of  the  present  strife  in  Palestine, 
the  book  is  therefore  definitely  timely 
for  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  what 
we  now  call  the  “conservative  element” 
among  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

The  book  would  have  been  more  valu¬ 
able  if  the  translation  had  been  better 
and  if  Patai  had  not  written  in  so 
“schwarmerisch”  a  style.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  decades  of  Zionism  and 
it  contains  an  adequate  bibliography. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Cecil  Roth.  The  History  of  the  Jews 
of  Italy.  Philadelphia.  Jewish  Publi¬ 
cation  Society.  1946.  xiv-|-575  pages  -}- 
20  plates.  $3. — A  historian  must  be  ob¬ 
jective,  but  objectivity  is  difficult  to  at¬ 
tain  if  we  are  too  closely  identified  with 
the  people  or  the  movements  about 
which  we  write.  Cecil  Roth  is  the  author 
of  many  works  dealing  with  the  Jews  in 
history,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
about  his  knowledge  of  them.  Allowing 
a  little  for  his  natural  partiality  for  his 
own  people,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  re- 
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viewer  that  he  maintains  essential  objec¬ 
tivity. 

The  story  begins  with  the  traditional 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Italy,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  Empire,  and  con¬ 
tinues  down  to  the  present.  In  a  sense 
it  is  the  same  story  which  we  find  con¬ 
cerning  the  Jews  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  after  the  destruction  of  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  state;  a  history  of  aliens  main¬ 
taining  their  religious  and  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities  in  conflict  with  their  host  coun¬ 
tries.  The  traditional  period  is  handled 
with  intelligence,  and  the  historical  pe¬ 
riod  is  treated  with  restraint.  Conflicts, 
of  course,  were  inevitable,  but  in  the 
main  Mr.  Roth  is  fair  enough  in  telling 
the  story  of  those  conflicts.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  he  is  writing  a  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Italy  and  not  a  history  of 
Italy.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  that,  too. 
— A.  K.  Christian.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  Forest  of  the  Dead. 

New  York.  Greenberg.  1947.  vi-f- 
135  pages.  $2.50. — ^Ernst  Wiechert  chose 
to  remain  in  his  country  through  its 
darkest  hours  in  spite  of  a  Gestapo-im¬ 
posed  silence  and  a  soul-rending  pre-war 
experience  in  Buchenwald  concentration 
camp.  This  Forest  of  Beeches  he  has  pre- 
ferr^  to  call  Totenwald,  or  Forest  of 
the  Dead,  for  even  in  the  days  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  there,  when  most  of  the 
inmates  were  still  German  nationals, 
more  people  left  Buchenwald  dead  than 
alive.  In  1938  Wiechert,  motivated  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  arrest  of  Pastor  Niemoller 
and  by  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  and  national  shame, 
had  written  a  letter  of  denunciation  to 
the  branch  office  of  the  Nazi  party  in 
his  district,  a  letter  which  he  knew  would 
mean  prison  for  him. 

In  1946  he  wrote  Der  Totenwald  out 
of  his  prison  and  concentration  camp  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  its  na¬ 
ture  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Germany’s 
literary  61ite.  It  is  a  literary,  as  well  as 
a  historical,  document.  And  now  at  last 
we  have  Der  Totenwald  in  English, 


masterfully,  poignantly  translated  by  Ur¬ 
sula  Stechow.  Written  in  the  third  per¬ 
son,  these  memoirs  are  in  form  objective 
and  dispassionate;  but  their  content  is 
so  highly  charged  that  their  true  nature 
is  pure  passion.  Wiechert  himself  stated 
that  he  wrote  not  what  his  eyes  perceived 
but  what  his  soul  felt.  He  was  very  right; 
this  slim  volume  touches  the  conscience. 
His  dedication  is  fitting:  To  the  dead,  in 
memory;  to  the  living,  in  shame;  to 
those  who  come,  in  warning. — Eliza¬ 
beth  Oal{es.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  The  Land  of  the  Dead.  Study  of  the 
Deportations  from  Eastern  Ger¬ 
many.  New  York.  Committee  Against 
Mass  Expulsion,  n.d.  32  pages.  $0.25. — 
Following  the  Potsdam  Agreement  of 
August  2,  1945,  some  ten  million  Ger¬ 
mans  were  deported  from  East  Prussia, 
Silesia,  Eastern  Pomerania,  Eastern 
Brandenburg,  and  Posen-West  Prussia 
into  the  shrunken  Reich.  From  the  Su- 
detenland,  Hungary,  and  the  Balkans 
came  another  five  million  Germans  to 
make  a  grand  total  of  fifteen  million, 
from  which  we  must  subtract  the  un¬ 
counted  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
died  en  route  and  countless  others  held 
as  slave  laborers  in  Russia,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Balkans. 

The  pamphlet  gives  figures  to  prove 
the  obvious,  namely,  that  the  remaining 
German  territory  cannot  provide  food, 
shelter,  and  employment  for  these  mil¬ 
lions.  American  and  British  taxpayers 
are  already  paying  the  bill — in  the  last 
analysis  it  will  probably  be  paid  by  the 
American  taxpayers  alone.  This  pressure 
of  population  naturally  alarms  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  and  there  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  that  it  will  ultimately  drive  Germany 
into  the  Soviet  camp. 

Trusted  American  leaders  of  public 
opinion  arc  the  sponsors  of  this  brochure. 
Only  a  few  of  them  can  be  named  here: 
Dorothy  Thompson,  H.  V.  Kaltcnborn, 
John  Dewey,  Norman  Thomas,  William 
Henry  Chamberlin,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  the  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
and  the  Reverend  John  La  Fargc,  S.J. 
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It  is  their  hope  that  the  German  peace 
treaty  will  provide  for  “Germany’s 
Eastern  frontiers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  most  of  the  deported  populations 
to  return  to  their  homes.’’ — IV.  A.  W. 

Ruth  Emily  McMurry  and  Muna 

Lee.  The  Cultural  Approach.  An¬ 
other  Way  in  International  Relations. 
Chapel  Hill.  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press.  1947.  280  pages.  $3.50.' — 
This  hopeful  title  introduces  a  history 
of  the  activity  of  governments  looking 
toward  the  increase  of  cultural  under¬ 
standing.  Nearly  all  nations  have  fos¬ 
tered  such  activities,  some  of  them  for 
generations,  others  for  the  most  part 
only  recently,  but  all  the  larger  countries 
have  grown  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  such  efforts.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  as  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  they  are 
very  obviously  directed  toward  a  politi¬ 
cal  objective;  and  they  are  not  always 
entirely  candid,  although  the  British 
statesman  Sir  Malcolm  Robertson  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conviction  that  “dissemina¬ 
tion  of  truth  is  .  .  .  the  most  effective 
form  of  propaganda.’’  The  history  of 
such  movements  is  already  a  very  big 
and  complicated  subject,  and  these  au- 
’thors  have  worked  very  hard  at  its  en- 
compassment  and  have  collected  an  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  data,  even  though  they 
have  limited  themselves  mainly  to  the 
larger  countries.  This  is  a  little  disap¬ 
pointing;  the  book  could  profitably  have 
been  larger.  But  even  in  its  present  form 
it  is  a  standard  work  which  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  international  affairs  must  know. 
It  has  extensive  sections  on  the  foreign 
relations  programs,  past  and  future,  of 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexi¬ 
co,  the  United  States,  and  incidentally, 
therefore,  of  all  the  countries  with  which 
those  mentioned  have  had  important 
cultural  dealings.  Written  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ously  quiet  and  cautious  tone,  the  book 
deals  directly  with  facts  rather  than  with 
the  authors’  opinions  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  But  it  is  clearly  prompted  by  a 
fine  and  definite  purpose.  The  authors 


have  discovered  that  “The  conviction 
that  better  cultural  relations  lead  to  bet¬ 
ter  economic  relations  is  held  by  most 
countries  engaged  in  cultural  activities 
abroad.”  Also,  we  are  sure,  to  better 
spiritual  relations  and  the  eventual  out¬ 
lawing  of  war.  This  book  is  a  record  of 
one  phase  of  the  mostly  honest  effort  of 
nations  to  find  a  way  of  getting  along 
better  together. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Letters  and  Poems  of  Mary  Stuart, 

Queen  of  Scots.  Clifford  Bax,  ed. 
and  tr.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1947.  71  pages.  $2.75. — Mr.  Bax 
has  doctored  the  English  of  eight  letters, 
and  handsomely  translated  from  the 
French  twelve  lame  sonnets,  all  of  which 
purport,  no  one  is  likely  ever  to  know 
whether  justly  or  not,  to  be  the  work 
of  Mary  Stuart.  If  they  arc  not  forgeries, 
these  items  have  great  documentary  val¬ 
ue,  even  though  from  the  literary  point 
of  view  they  are  worthless.  If  spurious, 
they  have  no  merit  of  any  sort.  They  do 
of  course  have  the  tantalizing  interest 
which  attaches  to  all  enigmas  touching 
the  great,  and  Mr.  Bax  has  made  read¬ 
able  poetry  out  of  trash  (the  French  orig¬ 
inal  is  here  for  comparison).  He  has 
filled  out  a  few  pages  into  a  fairly  siz¬ 
able  book  by  adding  an  introduction 
which  summarizes  evidence  that  has 
been  set  forth  many  times  before.  The 
book  is  attractively  got  up. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Kahlil  Gibran.  Spirits  Rebellious. 

New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1947.  vi-}-121  pages.  $2.75. — Gibran 
could  write  timeless  truths  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  reader  feel  he  is  taking  a  walk 
in  a  quiet  wood  or  bathing  in  a  cool 
stream;  it  soothes  the  spirit.  But  he  could 
also  write  with  a  scorch  like  fire  and  the 
three  stories  in  this  small  volume  are  of 
the  latter  kind;  in  them  one  feels  that 
pettiness,  greed,  hypocrisy,  injustice,  and 
intolerance  are  burned  away.  Their 
themes  concern  the  woman  who  defied 
public  opinion  to  be  honest  with  her  own 
heart  and  find  true  happiness,  the  three 
who  broke  the  laws  of  man  to  obey  the 
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laws  of  God,  and  in  the  last  and  longest 
story,  the  monk  who  chose  expulsion 
rather  than  become  a  part  of  an  Order 
based  on  ignorance,  extortion,  and  de¬ 
ceit.  This  story  is  a  bold  denunciation 
of  the  priesthood,  and  for  it  the  book 
was  burned  in  the  Beirut  market  and 
the  author  excommunicated  from  his 
church.  This,  like  Gibran’s  other  works, 
is  to  be  sipped,  not  gulped. — B.  G.  D. 

H.  R.  Hays.  The  Tatters  of  The 

City.  New  York.  Reynal  &  Hitch¬ 
cock.  1946.  376  pages.  $2.75. — This  able 
historical  novel  combines  the  techniques 
of  Prescott,  Conrad,  and  Gather.  Mr. 
Hays,  like  Prescott,  is  an  amateur  in  the 
best  sense  as  he  breathes  life  into  an  old 
chronicle  of  Spanish  oppression  in  16th 
century  Mexico.  The  journey  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  friars  under  Bishop  Bartolomc 
de  Las  Casas  from  Campeche  to  Ciudad 
Real  (the  City  of  the  title)  is  magnifi¬ 
cently  dramatized,  in  the  best  manner 
of  the  great  narratives  of  Prescott.  But 
Mr.  Hays  goes  deeper.  In  his  careful 
study  of  the  Indian  “naturals,”  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  portrayal  of  the  unhistorical 
heroine,  Lucita,  he  imparts  a  sense  of 
the  permanent  mystery  of  aboriginal 
peoples.  The  torture  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Spaniard  Herrera  before  the  clay  idol  of 
Tzotz  recalls  the  horror  and  yet  the 
dignity  of  heathen  rites  in  The  Heart  of 
Darf^ness.  Like  Gather,  Mr.  Hays  is 
chiefly  intent  on  restoring  an  exemplary 
liberal  from  the  dark  pages  of  early 
American  history.  Las  Casas  is  a  gallant 
fighter  for  liberty,  who  suffers,  like 
Gather’s  archbishop,  Jean  Latour,  the 
hatred  and  duplicity  of  many  vested  in¬ 
terests  before  he  finally  makes  the  mi¬ 
nute  significant  gains  that  presage  ulti¬ 
mate  victory.  Perhaps  the  history  and 
the  story  do  not  entirely  come  to  terms, 
and  the  characters,  for  the  most  part, 
retire  lifeless  to  the  page  when  their 
brief  actions  arc  halted,  but  the  theme  of 
the  book  is  pressing  on  our  times:  that 
conscience  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
no  one  age  or  race  or  caste,  but  the  glori¬ 
ous  heritage  of  every  human  being. 


whereby  he  rises  to  manhood,  leaving 
the  brute  behind. — Leonard  B.  Beach. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Homer.  The  Odyssey.  E.  V.  Ricu, 
tr.  New  York.  Penguin  Books.  1946. 
311  pages. — It  is  frequently  said  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  the 
Odyssey  is  the  most  widely-read  book 
in  the  western  world.  Yet  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  today  arc  able  to  read  it  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  the  English  transla¬ 
tions,  of  which  there  arc  many,  arc 
noteworthy  chiefly  for  cither  their  amaz¬ 
ingly  poor  literary  style  or  the  liberties 
which  they  take  with  the  original  text. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  distinct  pleasure  to  read 
this  new  translation,  written  in  smooth, 
easily-moving  prose,  as  modern  in  tone 
as  any  recent  novel.  If  some  of  the  in¬ 
herent  nobility  and  dignity  of  Homer  is 
occasionally  marred  by  present-day 
idiom  which  sometimes  verges  on  slang, 
the  combined  readability  and  accuracy 
of  the  whole  work  more  than  compen¬ 
sates  for  this.  The  publishers  arc  to  be 
congratulated  not  only  upon  this  volume 
but  upon  their  entire  projected  plan  of 
issuing  new,  first-rate  translations  of 
many  other  great  works  in  world  lit¬ 
erature. — H.  L.  Stow.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Fritz  von  Unruh.  The  End  Is  Not 
Yet.  New  York.  Storm.  1947.  540 
pages.  $3.50. — The  author  of  this  work 
was  an  important,  successful,  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  dramatist  in  Germany  prior  to 
the  coup  d’etat  of  1933.  He  has  been 
for  some  years  in  this  country,  and  the 
English  translation  is  published  ahead 
of  the  original  German  text.  While  it  is 
certain  that  the  style  of  the  translation 
is  none  too  good,  I  can  hardly  think  that 
I  should  like  the  original  any  better. 
Unruh  claims  that  “The  characters  of 
this  novel  arc  symbolic.”  But  he  names 
and  presents  Hitler,  Goring,  Hess,  Rib- 
bentrop,  and  others,  showing  them  in 
words  and  actions  which  merely  carica¬ 
ture  them  in  order  to  make  them  cither 
ridiculous  or  repulsive,  and  which  have 
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no  relation  to  symbolism  as  I  understand 
it,  nor  to  reality  as  anybody  understands 
it.  To  me  this  “novel”  seems  to  be  only 
an  interminable  scries  of  inconsequen¬ 
tial  nightmares,  full  of  needlessly  scab¬ 
rous  detail,  incessant  cursing  and  name¬ 
calling,  and  boring  repetition  (Olenka 
the  dancer  says  “Olala”  seven  times  in 
the  first  six  pages),  and  winding  up 
with  a  supposedly  significant  scene  (in 
which  the  Gauleiter  about  to  shoot  a 
group  of  “Judocrats”  is  shaken  by  an 
appeal  to  his  better  nature,  conscience, 
or  something,  and  shoots  himself)  which 
could  have  occurred  just  as  well  two 
hundred  or  more  pages  before. — Bay¬ 
ard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Estanislao  Del  Campo.  Faust.  Wal¬ 
ter  Owen,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Translator.  356  Sarmiento.  1943.  xiv-|- 
104  pages,  large  format. — Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  should  be  grateful  to  Walter  Owen. 
He  loves  the  great  Latin  American 
poems,  Martin  Fierro,  La  Araucana, 
Fausto,  and  being  himself  a  poet,  he  is 
spreading  their  fame  in  the  countries  of 
English  speech  through  English  versions. 
His  published  translations  of  Jos6  Her- 
nindez’s  epic  and  the  earlier  part  of  Er- 
cilla’s  arc  excellent.  But  when  he  under¬ 
takes  to  English  Del  Campo’s  slangy 
talc  of  a  gaucho  who  climbed  to  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Teatro  Col6n  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  1866  and  listened  with  wonder  and 
tearful  sympathy  to  a  performance  of 
Gounod’s  Faust,  he  undertakes  the  im¬ 
possible.  His  plan  was  to  “transvcrnacu- 
larizc,”  as  he  neatly  phrases  it,  from 
gaucho  Spanish  into  North  American 
cowboy  lingo.  How  this  Buenos  Aires 
Scotchman  has  learned  so  much  about 
the  idiom  of  Buffalo  Bill  and  Wild  Bill 
Hickok,  passes  this  reviewer’s  compre¬ 
hension.  But  he  could  not  have  done  the 
job  adequately  without  having  spent 
years  on  the  Western  plains.  Dropping  a 
cockney  phrase  into  a  Wild  West  stanza 
is  worse  than  getting  salt  in  the  sugar- 
bowl.  It  just  won’t  do.  If  the  translator 
could  have  kept  to  the  level  of  his  com¬ 
ment  on  Faust’s  infatuation  for  Mar¬ 


garet: 

He  told  us  that  ail  the  pile  of  books 

He  had  read  till  his  eyes  were  dim 

Weren’t  helpin'  his  case  with  a  goldy-locks 

That  hadn’t  no  use  for  him 

Or 

And  now  please  pass  that  talkin'-juice; 

My  talk-box  b  gettin’  wheezy 

he  would  have  made  a  beautiful  book. 
But  alas!  he  hasn’t  kept  to  that  level. 

The  translator’s  notes  arc  scholarly 
and  highly  interesting.  Sample:  “atro¬ 
cious”  and  “criollos”  aren’t  a  bad  rhyme 
if  you  pronounce  “criollos”  as  they  do  in 
Buenos  Aires.  The  pictures,  signed  by 
Enrique  Rapek,  are  beautiful. — R.  T.  H. 

*  R.  P.  Keigwin.  The  Jutland  Wind 
and  Other  Verse  from  the  Danish 
Peninsula.  Oxford.  Blackwell.  1944.  115 
pages.  7/6. — It  takes  a  poet  to  translate 
poetry,  and  even  then  the  perfect  trans¬ 
lation  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  One 
must  not  look  for  miracles  in  this  little 
book  of  translations  from  Danish  poetry. 
But  one  docs  find  in  it  the  reflection  of 
a  poetic  mood — usually  restrained,  fre¬ 
quently  sad,  occasionally  bursting  with  a 
white  flame  of  ccstacy.  This  mood  is 
characterized  by  the  mournful  moaning 
of  the  wind  (Johannes  V.  Jensen),  the 
desolate  melancholy  of  the  moors  (Steen 
Steensen  Blicher),  the  humble  happiness 
for  simple  things  (jeppe  Aakjaer),  and 
the  sudden  thrust  of  joy  born  out  of  the 
brief,  intoxicating  summer  (Th0gcr  Lar¬ 
sen). 

The  collection  spans  a  period  of  300 
years — from  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century  to  1940.  It  contains  40  px)cms 
(with  the  originals  facing  the  transla¬ 
tions)  representing  twenty  writers,  all 
of  whom  have  somehow  been  associated 
with  the  Peninsula  of  Jutland,  most  of 
them  through  birth.  With  a  few  glaring 
exceptions,  the  selections  are  typical  of 
the  “Jutlandic  line”  in  Danish  poetry.  A 
brief  historical  introduction  confirms  the 
impression  that  this  small  book  of  poetry 
from  a  remote  corner  of  the  world  is 
truly  a  labor  of  love. — Jens  Nyholm. 
Northwestern  University. 
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^  Pablo  Neruda.  Residence  on  Earth. 

Selected  Poems.  Angel  Flores,  tr. 
New  York.  New  Directions.  1946. 
206  pages.  $3.50. — Pablo  Neruda,  Chil¬ 
ean  diplomat  and  intense  poet  of  the 
ultra-modern  type,  is  much  imitated  and 
much  translated.  There  is  presumably 
no  pose  about  him,  no  affectation  of  un¬ 
intelligibility.  Being  honest  and  unwill¬ 
ing  to  resort  to  meaningless  cliches,  he  is 
difficult.  But  his  senses  and  his  emotions 
are  of  the  keenest,  and  if  we  read  him 
faithfully,  the  dullest  of  us  are  able  now 
and  then  to  vibrate  with  him. 

Of  these  poems  the  most  characteris¬ 
tic  have  no  local  habitation,  but  the  most 
moving  deal  with  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
which  shocked  the  poet  to  the  marrow 
of  his  being.  All  the  poems  are  full  of 
marvels.  Angel  Flores,  also  endowed 
with  talent  and  sensitiveness,  has  trans¬ 
lated  Neruda  well  but  has  sometimes 
allowed  his  task  to  become  too  easy.  He 
is  too  often  satisfied  with  Latin  cognates 
which  at  best  are  stiff  and  at  worst  in¬ 
accurate.  He  can  be  almost  as  telling  as 
his  original,  as  in  the  heartbroken  verses 
on  the  fighting  in  Madrid: 

I  used  to  live  in  a  suburb 
of  Madrid,  with  bells, 
with  clocks,  with  trees.  .  .  . 

My  house  was  called 
the  house  of  flowers,  for  everywhere 
geraniums  burst:  it  was 
a  beautiful  house 

with  dogs  and  little  children.  .  .  . 

Come  see  the  blood  along  the  streets, 
come  see 

the  blood  along  the  streets, 
come  see  the  blood 
along  the  streets! 

—R.  T.  H. 

^  Charles  Peguy.  God  Speaks.  Julian 
Green,  tr.  New  York.  Pantheon. 
1945.  85  pages.  $1.50. — This  translation 
of  Pcguy’s  Mysteres  is  an  excellent  little 
book  to  read  to  any  good  listener  who 
loves  poetry.  For  it  demands  to  be 
spoken.  It  contains  ten  moderately  long 
poems  which  the  religiously  inclined 
will  want  to  hear  repeatedly.  Or  if  even 
a  non-religious  reader  is  interested  in 
hearing  what  the  French  poet  and  the 


translator  were  able  to  do  with  everyday 
words,  let  him  read  aloud  these  ten 
poems  in  that  many  days  and  he  will  be 
convinced  that  marvelously  insinuating 
blank  verse,  in  the  rhythms  of  thought 
plainly  spoken,  is  possible  outside  the 
pale  of  so  called  “literary  styles.”  Well 
may  he  abandon  himself  into  the  hands 
of  a  translator  who  is  a  recognized  mas¬ 
ter  of  both  French  and  English.  The 
English-speaking  reader  who  reads 
French  but  whose  ear  is  not  attuned  to 
the  rhythms  of  French  speech  may  find 
Julian  Green’s  translation  more  reward¬ 
ing  than  the  original  poems. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Irena  Piotrowska.  The  Art  of  Po¬ 
land.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1947.  xiv-|-238  2-col.  pages  -f"  160 
ill.  $6. — This  book  will  be  of  use  mainly 
as  an  encyclopedic  reference  work  on  the 
art  phenomenon  in  Poland.  On  the  the¬ 
ory  that  the  art  of  Poland  is  essentially  of 
folk  origin,  as  much  space  is  given  to 
craft  as  to  the  fine  arts,  even  including 
such  fields  as  bookbinding  and  postage 
stamps,  as  well  as  the  more  traditional 
embroideries  and  silver  craft. 

On  the  basis  of  this  book  it  appears 
that  Polish  art  is  eclectic.  Its  influences 
have  been  West  European  and  the  coun¬ 
try  itself  has  shown  little  originality  to 
differentiate  it  sharply  from  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  Its  main  characteristic  is  a  vigor 
bordering  on  violence:  violence  of  com¬ 
position,  strong  contrasts  of  black  and 
white,  figures  that  are  often  close  to  the 
grotesque. 

TTie  book  is  more  statistical  than  evoc¬ 
ative,  and  is  not  conspicuous  for  either 
sensitivity  or  selectivity. — Carol  Seeley. 
Temple,  New  Hampshire. 

^  H.  R.  Huse.  Reading  and  Speaking 
Foreign  Languages.  Chapel  Hill. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1946.  128  pages.  $2. — This  is  actually  a 
dangerous  book.  It  is  so  well  written,  it 
uses  the  paradox  with  such  pleasing 
mastery — an  art  for  which  the  author 
of  T he  Illiteracy  of  the  Literate  is  known 
— that  it  may  well  convince  or  mislead 
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many  readers.  The  result  will  be  disas¬ 
trous  to  modern  language  teaching;  and 
that  is  not  the  result  Professor  Huse 
wants  to  attain.  He  means  well.  He 
means  to  help  the  study  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  But  his  whole  conception  of  the 
problem  in  language  teaching  is  based 
on  a  strange  fallacy.  This  fallacy  is  two- 
fisted.  To  condense  fifty  pages  into  one 
line,  it  can  be  stated  as  follows:  learning 
to  spea\  a  language  is  both  impossible 
and  dangerous.  To  show  that  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  he  piles  up  quotations  from  past 
linguists  and  psychologists  which  look 
very  strange  when  all  we  have  to  do  is 
look  around  us  in  New  York,  as  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  at  home  as  in  class,  to  see  millions 
of  bilingual  children  who  are  neither 
stutterers  nor  morons.  As  to  the  unsur- 
mountable  difficulty  in  learning  to  speak. 
Professor  Huse  accepts  it  as  a  premise 
instead  of  looking  for  its  cause.  Lin¬ 
guists  are  now  close  to  discovering  this 
cause;  they  are  already  fairly  certain 
that  it  lies  in  the  initial  psychological 
habits  that  arc  formed;  and  when  the 
cause  is  known,  the  solution  is  not  far 
away. 

Professor  Husc’s  solution  to  a  coming 
language  crisis  is  to  separate  speal(ing 
and  reading  completely,  to  teach  the  first 
in  exceptional  cases  and  to  make  the  sec¬ 
ond — translation — the  ultimate  achieve¬ 
ment  of  language  study.  Again  we  arc 
compelled  to  say  that  he  errs.  He  is  blind 
to  the  fact  that  those  two  disciplines  arc 
an  indispensable  help  to  one  another,  and 
that  both — and  mainly  the  second — will 
surely  die  when  they  are  divorced.  Look 
at  what  is  happening  to  Latin  and  Greek 
since  we  do  not  speak  them.  Look  at 
French  in  1941  when  the  incentive  of 
going  to  France  seemed  to  vanish. — 
Pierre  Delattre.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

^  S.  D.  Stirk.  German  Universities — 
Through  English  Eyes.  London. 
Gollancz.  1946.  72  pages.  1/6. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  monograph,  who  was  Lec¬ 
turer  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Breslau  from  1930  to  1936,  is  not  with¬ 


out  hope  for  the  German  university  sys¬ 
tem.  Citing  the  motto  Corruptio  optimi 
pessima  (There  is  nothing  so  bad  as  the 
best  gone  wrong),  he  believes  that  “if 
they  can  overcome  their  ‘corruption,’  the 
German  universities  may  in  the  future 
serve  the  German  people,  Europe,  and 
the  world  even  better  than  they  did  in 
the  past.”  Academic  corruption  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  decay  of  the  noble 
concepts  of  Wissenschaft,  Lehrjreiheit, 
and  Lernjreiheit.  This  corruption  is  in 
a  large  part  attributable  to  the  Nazis, 
though  it  is  clear  to  this  reviewer  that 
the  charlantanry,  inefficiency,  and  self- 
aggrandizement  of  the  Weimar  period 
arc  much  to  blame,  just  as  they  are  much 
to  blame  for  the  rise  of  Nazism  itself, 
along  with  the  romantic  conception  of  a 
Fiihrer  in  a  “spiritual  and  intellectual, 
as  well  as  in  a  political,  sense” — a  con¬ 
ception  fostered  to  some  extent,  thinks 
Dr.  Stirk,  by  such  thinkers,  if  they  may 
be  called  so,  as  Stefan  George,  who  by 
a  curious  irony  was  completely  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  National  Socialist 
“revolution”  for  which,  as  far  as  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  intellectuals  were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  did  much  to  prepare  the  way. 
Along  with  a  careful  and  well-informed 
analysis  of  the  problem.  Dr.  Stirk  offers 
very  practical  suggestions  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  of  German  universities, 
called  by  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  as  late 
as  the  early  forties  “still  the  best  in  the 
world.” — Thomas  Pyles.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Spiros  Minotos.  Sto  Nesi  ton  Phai- 

af(pn  (To  the  Island  of  the  Phaca- 
cians).  New  York.  The  Author.  1947. 
175  pages. — This  well  written  and  well 
printed  volume,  with  many  excellent  il¬ 
lustrations,  including  old  engravings, 
deals  with  the  island  of  Corfu  (Ker- 
kyra),  the  glamorous  island  of  the 
Phaeacians  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey. 
It  has  obviously  been  for  the  author  a 
labor  of  love,  and  it  will  throw  invalu¬ 
able  light  on  the  medieval  history  of 
Corfu  and  its  progress  and  vicissitudes 
during  the  many  years  before  it  was 
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finally  reunited  with  Greece. — Clarence 
A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 

*  ]uan  de  Bianchetti.  Gramdtica  Gua¬ 
rani  (Avd  fiei)  y  principios  de  filo- 

logia.  Buenos  Aires.  Quillet.  1944.  182 
pages. — A  smaller  part  of  this  book  is 
devoted  to  a  grammar  of  what  seems  to 
be  a  standardized  form  of  Guarani.  The 
grammar  is  arranged  according  to  the 
traditional  Latin  model.  For  the  Guarani 
text,  the  author  uses  his  own  orthogra¬ 
phy.  The  other  parts  of  the  text  contain 
the  praises,  often  in  poetically  inspired 
terms,  of  the  “mother  tongue”  Guarani, 
or  Avi  5Jec;  a  foreword  by  Secundino 
Ponce  de  Le6n;  and  several  chapters  on 
Nociones  Filoldgicos,  such  as  the  origin 
of  language. 

There  is  in  this  book  a  good  deal  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  confusion  of  dis¬ 
ciplines  that  are  usually  expected  to  be 
found  in  works  on  philology  as  practiced 
several  generations  ago. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Tivadar  Acs.  New-Buda.  Budapest. 
The  Author.  1941.  322  pages. — 

After  the  Hungarian  rebellion  of  1848- 
49,  Hungarian  political  emigres  organ¬ 
ized  a  community  in  Decatur  County,  in 
southern  Iowa,  and  named  it  New-Buda. 
Their  leader  was  Liszl6  Ujhizy,  a  man 
of  exceptional  ability  and  integrity.  The 
community  eventually  ceased  to  exist, 
and  its  members  and  their  descendants 
were  absorbed  by  the  melting-pot  of 
America.  The  historian  Tivadar  Acs  has 
performed  a  meritorious  task  in  writing 
this  book  about  the  New-Buda  pioneers. 
There  is  much  factual  information  in 
his  work;  it  contains  the  kind  of  material 
which  harmonizes  with  a  certain  trend 
of  American  civilization  and  culture. 
The  author  deserves  credit  for  the  care 
with  which  he  has  organized  his  ma¬ 
terial,  and  for  the  spirit  that  motivated 
him. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

*  Sindor  Szathmiiri.  Utazds  Kazo- 
hinidban.  Budapest.  Magyar  Elet. 


1946.  346  pages. — The  demoniacal  char¬ 
acter  of  life  invites  writers  to  a  pathetic 
or  sardonic  interpretation  of  human  ex¬ 
istence.  For  the  genuine  satirist  reality 
needs  no  obvious  caricaturing  in  order 
to  be  authentic;  it  is  sufficient  to  com¬ 
bine  actualities  with  plausibilities,  and 
the  result  is  inevitably  satirical.  Sandor 
Szathmdri’s  novel,  following  the  pattern 
of  Swift’s  Gullivers  Travels,  rails  at 
modern  reality.  It  is  significant  that  the 
book  is  a  best-seller  in  Hungary.  The 
illusions  and  delusions  of  present-day 
Hungarian  readers  induce  them  to  en¬ 
joy  “distortion,”  because  it  seems  to  mir¬ 
ror  truth.  There  are  times  when  sick 
people  like  to  read  about  sick  people. 

In  Szathm^ri’s  novel,  Gulliver  faces  a 
world  of  technological  perfection  and 
soullessness.  It  resembles  the  world  that 
Aldous  Huxley  portrayed  in  Brave  New 
World.  Gulliver  wishes  to  understand 
man’s  soul,  but  facing  this  task  would 
enhance  the  meaning  of  human  am¬ 
bition  and  struggle.  The  rulers  of  the 
“new  society”  consider  him  anti-social. 
He  is  punished  by  being  sent  to  a  land 
— some  sort  of  concentration  camp — in 
which  people  still  possess  a  soul.  But 
these  “soulful”  people  live  a  confused, 
incredible,  tortured,  and  tormenting  life, 
which  convinces  Gulliver  that  their 
“soul”  is  antithetical  to  everything  that 
is  identified  with  common  sense.  After 
this  nightmare-experience  he  is  eager 
to  return  to  his  country. 

Szathmiri’s  satirical  novel  is  longer 
than  it  should  be  and  has  defects  of 
composition.  But  it  presents  an  amusing, 
amazing,  weird,  and  in  parts  distinctly 
original  vision  of  a  universe  in  which 
man  has  allowed  himself  to  be  mesmer¬ 
ized  by  selfishness,  stupidity,  greed,  and 
empty  but  dangerous  phrases. — Joseph 
Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Istvdn  Vas.  Kettos  Orveny.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Tarsulat.  1947.  216  pages. — 
One  of  the  really  valid  collections  of  con¬ 
temporary  Hungarian  poetry.  It  con¬ 
tains  Istvan  Vas’s  poems  for  the  past 
ten  years.  The  selection  is  authentic. 
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generally  immune  to  up-to-date  tricks  of 
versification,  the  product  of  a  poet  who 
knows  how  to  focus  his  mind  and  heart 
on  significant  experiences.  It  is  a  some¬ 
what  complex  poetry,  abundant  in  spec¬ 
ulative  thought,  but  rarely  cumbersome. 
The  poet’s  sense  of  reality  and  meta¬ 
physical  curiosity  and  the  language  used 
for  the  expression  of  his  instinctive  and 
conscious  reaction  to  love,  life,  death, 
reveal  on  an  empirical  and  spiritual  level 
a  spirit  that  moves  with  sureness  within 
the  sphere  of  his  native  land  as  well  as 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  universe. 
A  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  diary, 
inspired  by  the  terror  of  recent  times 
when  the  author’s  life  was  in  constant 
danger.  Even  the  “modernism”  of  cer¬ 
tain  poems  suggests  creative  riches 
which  defy  the  lurking  mannerism  of 
a  macabre-technique.  It  is  appropriate  to 
mention  here  that  some  time  ago  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Richard  the  Third  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Hungarian  by  Istvin  Vas,  and 
that  his  translation — except  for  a  few 
minor  deviations — is  a  reliable  interpre¬ 
tation  and  transplantation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bard’s  representative  play. — Joseph 
Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Hallgrimur  P^tersson.  Passiusalmar. 

Reykjavik.  Landsbdkasafn  Islands. 
1946.  98  pages. — ^For  over  two  and  a 
half  centuries  Hallgrimur  P6tersson’s 
own  manuscript  of  his  famous  medita¬ 
tions  on  the  Passion  has  been  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another 
in  Iceland  until  at  last  it  has  come  to 
a  final  depository  in  the  Landsbdkasafn, 
the  national  library.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  this  manuscript  of  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  of  Lutheran  hymnology 
that  it  should  be  published  in  toto  in 
facsimile.  The  ninety-two  pages  of  the 
manuscript  arc  reproduced  with  remark¬ 
able  clarity  and  may  be  easily  read  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  where  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  traceable  to  the  condition  of  the 
original  rather  than  to  the  lithoprinter. 
There  is  a  brief  essay  on  the  provenance 
of  the  manuscript  by  Pill  Eggert  6lason. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Western 


Michigan  College  Library. 

*  Luciano  Bolis.  II  mio  granello  di 
sabbia.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1946.  85 
pages. — The  most  harrowing  story  of 
personal  courage,  stoicism,  and  self- 
sacrifice  yet  recorded,  to  my  knowledge, 
about  partisan  warfare  during  World 
War  II.  Its  author  and  protagonist,  Luci¬ 
ano  Bolis,  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
secretary  of  the  Action  Party  of  Liguria 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  Fcrrucio 
Parri,  contributed  so  gallantly  to  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Italy.  While  Northern  Italy 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Nazi-Fascists, 
Bolis  was  arrested,  questioned,  and  sub¬ 
jected  for  weeks  to  “non-scicntific”  and 
“scientific”  torture.  All  this  time  he  re¬ 
fused  to  talk.  He  was  finally  informed 
by  his  Fascist  torturers:  “You  will  be 
given  one  last  night  to  think  it  over. 
Either  you  give  us  the  names  we  want 
or  you  will  be  kept  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  for  fifteen  days  with  your  hands 
tied  behind  your  back.  You’ll  have  all 
the  food  you  want  .  .  .  but  nothing  to 
drink.”  Bolis  was  returned  to  his  cell 
and  trussed  to  a  chair.  There  he  asked 
himself:  “Is  it  humanly  possible,  under 
the  pressure  of  inhuman  pain,  to  remain 
faithful  to  one’s  ideal?” 

After  hours  of  dispassionate  reasoning 
he  concluded  that  the  only  way  out  was 
to  destroy  his  physical  self  to  save  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  his  companions.  He  freed 
his  hands  and  with  a  razor  blade  secreted 
in  his  trouser  seam,  he  slashed  his  wrists. 
But  death  did  not  come.  He  then  tried 
to  sever  his  jugular  vein.  But  he  miscal¬ 
culated.  He  dug,  tore,  pulled  at  the  tis¬ 
sues  inside  his  throat  until  he  lost  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  blade  slipped  from 
his  fingers.  When  he  was  found  in  a 
pool  of  blood  he  was  rushed  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Then  followed  renewed  efforts  to 
die,  repeated  interrogations,  and  finally 
the  re-establishment  of  his  contacts  with 
his  companions,  the  rebirth  of  the  will 
to  live  and  to  continue  the  fight,  and 
his  thrilling  escape  from  the  hospital. 

The  story,  as  the  author  himself  is  at 
pains  to  point  out,  is  without  literary 
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pretensions.  There  is  no  clever  build-up, 
no  writing  for  effect.  And  therein  lies 
the  major  virtue  of  the  book.  It  is  an  un¬ 
precedented  document  about  a  man  who 
believed  himself  dead  and  who,  by  an 
almost  miraculous  chance,  returned  to 
life  and  was  able  to  describe  his  experi¬ 
ence. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Joyce  Lussu.  Fronti  e  jrontiere.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Edizioni  U.  1945.  242  pages. 
190  1. — Despite  brilliant  examples  of 
militant  anti-Fascism  in  her  own  family, 
Joyce  Salvador!,  who  had  made  her  first 
appearance  in  the  world  of  letters  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  thirties  with  a  highly  praised 
volume  of  poems,  kept  aloof  from  poli¬ 
tics.  Thrown  into  active  political  life  by 
the  unexplained  withdrawal  of  her 
passport  while  on  a  Mediterranean 
cruise,  she  fled  to  France.  There  she 
married  the  noted  aniti-Fascist  leader 
Emilio  Lussu.  Together  they  worked 
relentlessly  for  the  cause  of  anti-Fascism. 
In  Fronti  e  frontiere  Signora  Lussu  re¬ 
lates  the  daring  activities  of  the  under¬ 
ground  group  “Giustizia  e  Liberta”  in 
which  both  she  and  her  husband  played 
such  a  heroic  part  from  the  fall  of  France 
until  the  liberation  of  Rome  where  they 
were  found  by  the  Allied  troops. 

The  book  abounds  in  examples  of  ab¬ 
negation,  courage,  and  sacrifice  on  the 
pwirt  of  humble  people,  among  them 
soldiers  and  civil  servants.  There  are 
hair-raising  episodes  of  miraculous  es¬ 
capes  from  traps  set  by  the  Gestapo,  the 
Ovra,  and  the  Vichy  police,  the  most 
thrilling  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  clan¬ 
destine  passage  into  Switzerland  of  the 
old  Socialist  leader  Modigliani.  The  cli¬ 
max,  however,  is  Signora  Lussu’s  return 
to  Rome  while  it  was  still  under  German 
rule  and  her  daring  mission,  mostly  on 
foot,  to  the  Allied  line  to  establish  liai¬ 
son  with  the  Italian  anti-Fascists  whom 
she  and  her  husband  had  rescued  and 
who  were  now  being  returned  to  Salerno 
by  the  Allies;  the  crossing  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  lines,  her  joy  at  being  with  the 
Americans,  her  shock  at  discovering  that 


she  was  being  kept  a  virtual  prisoner 
under  suspicion  of  espionage,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  clearing  of  the  misunderstanding 
with  the  appearance  of  her  brother  Max, 
a  colonel  in  the  British  Army. 

The  sober,  factual,  and  impersonal 
style,  the  keen  observations  of  life  in 
neutral  and  belligerent  countries,  the 
personalities  involved,  make  of  this  book 
a  distinguished  document  of  the  heroic 
and  unpublicized  struggle  that  went  on 
behind  fronts  and  frontiers  during 
World  War  II. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

^  Franco  Monicelli.  Vent’anni  per- 
duti.  Roma.  Faro.  1945.  22  pages. 
220  1. — What  were  the  experiences,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  reactions  during  the  Fascist 
wars  of  the  youth  who  was  ten  years  old 
when  Fascism  came  to  power?  We  have 
had  books  dealing  with  the  inner 
thoughts  of  the  Fascist  leaders,  but  what 
about  the  mass  of  young  people  who 
made  up  the  infantry  of  the  Fascist  state? 
The  author’s  reactions  are  important 
because  he  typifies  a  large  section  of  that 
Italian  youth  that  was  chronically  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  indifferentismo  prevailing 
in  Italian  life.  They  did  not  seek  out 
Fascism,  they  had  a  vague  idea  that  it 
was  bad,  but  finding  no  core  of  resist¬ 
ance  within  themselves  they  followed 
or  were  swept  like  chaff  into  the  vortex 
of  its  deeds  and  misdeeds.  Monicelli 
deals  especially  with  what  he  saw  and 
felt  during  his  life  as  an  Army  officer 
in  Africa,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia.  He 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  confusion, 
incompetence,  arrogance,  and  corrup¬ 
tion  prevalent  among  the  generals;  the 
civilian  murders  they  ordered;  and  the 
tragic  physical  and  moral  plight  of  the 
Italian  soldier  who,  incapable  of  hating 
the  enemy,  was  nonetheless  forced  to  kill 
him  in  order  not  to  be  killed  and  dared 
not  desert  because  he  knew  that  he  had 
become  the  object  of  universal  hatred. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

^  Ferdinando  Giannessi.  Invito  alia 
poesta  moderna.  Milano.  Poligono. 
1945.  140  pages.  280  1. — A  new,  young 
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critic  comes  to  the  defense  of  modern 
poetry  in  a  book  consisting  of  a  long 
and  stimulating  essay  followed  by  a  little 
anthology  of  six  poets  (Ungaretti,  Mon¬ 
tale,  Quasimodo,  Sinisgalli,  Gatto,  Se- 
reni)  in  which  the  poems  arc  discussed 
at  length.  The  tone  of  Giannessi’s  intro¬ 
duction  is  both  unassuming  and  hostile, 
and  no  doubt  he  will  create  some  en¬ 
mities  on  both  sides  of  the  question  of 
modern  poetry;  but  his  writing  is  pro¬ 
voking  and  alert.  It  is  a  shame  that  the 
book  will  not  have  a  circulation  in 
America,  where  one  hears  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  asked:  “Why  are  they  so  obscure.? 
Why  can’t  they  write  like  the  nineteenth 
century  poets  that  we  all  admire.?”  The 
problems  which  the  author  discusses 
apply  not  only  to  modern  poetry  but, 
as  he  points  out,  to  modern  painting 
and  other  arts  as  well.  And,  as  he  did 
not  point  out,  the  problem  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  one.  The  poems  he  selects  for  his 
anthology  arc,  for  the  most  part,  the 
most  popular  ones  of  the  various  poets; 
but  Giannessi’s  criticisms  will  make  re¬ 
reading  profitable.  —  William  Fense 
Weaver.  University  of  Virginia. 

*  Dante  Alighieri.  La  Divina  Corn- 
media.  3  vols.  Manfrcdi  Porena,  cd. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1946.  —  Attilio 
Momigliano’s  admirable  edition  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  marks  an  important 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  esthetic 
interpretation  of  the  Dantean  master¬ 
piece.  In  it  the  beauties  of  the  work  are 
abundantly  jx>inted  out  with  rare  criti¬ 
cal  acumen.  However,  the  level  at  which 
Momigliano’s  commentary  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  is  the  university  level  and  beyond. 
A  different  approach  is  needed  for  the 
less  mature  secondary  school  groups, 
and  this  is  supplied  by  an  edition  which 
has  appeared  contemporaneously  with 
it.  Porena’s  footnotes  concern  themselves 
mainly  with  literal  meaning.  Discussions 
of  difficult  passages  and  miscellaneous 
questions,  where  necessary,  arc  taken  up 
separately  at  the  end  of  the  cantos.  Put¬ 
ting  understanding  of  the  text  first  and, 
after  this  is  attained,  deepening  it  by 


further  explanation  is  an  excellent  peda¬ 
gogical  procedure  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  productive  of  worthwhile  results.  Yet 
Porena’s  edition  is  far  more  than  a  high- 
school  text;  it  is  the  fruit  of  several 
decades  of  the  rich  experience  of  a  man 
who  ranks  high  in  Dante  scholarship. 
His  word  not  only  carries  authority;  it 
also  carries  persuasion.  Guided  by  it  the 
reader,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  his 
knowledge  may.  be,  is  led  to  new  reve¬ 
lations  and  to  accentuated  enjoyment  of 
this  greatest  of  all  ultramundane  jour¬ 
neys. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern 
University. 

^  Francesco  Pasinetti.  Mezzo  secolo  di 
cinema.  Milano.  Poligono  (New 
York.  Hcinman).  1946.  157  pages,  large 
format.  550  1. — Poligono  has  in  progress 
a  Biblioteca  Cinematografica  of  which 
a  dozen  volumes  have  appeared  or  are 
about  to  appear.  Several  of  these  are 
studies  of  individual  producers  or  actors. 
Several  are  screen  plays,  with  illustra¬ 
tions.  Others,  like  the  one  before  us,  are 
historical  studies.  Mezzo  secolo  is  not  a 
catalogue  of  plays,  although  its  index 
docs  list  between  seven  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  films.  Its  author  calls  it  a  “pano¬ 
rama” — it  is  less  a  continuous  narrative 
than  an  illumination  of  the  high  points 
in  the  course  of  the  half-century  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  day  in  late  Decem¬ 
ber  1895  when  the  Lumicre  brothers  ran 
for  the  first  time  in  Paris  their  series  of 
flickering  “moving”  lantern  pictures  of 
events  of  the  day  (the  manuscript  was 
completed  in  1945).  Extremely  interest¬ 
ing  are  the  comments  of  contemporaries 
at  various  px)ints  in  the  story.  Someone 
told  Georges  Melies,  when  the  first  pic¬ 
tures  were  launched,  that  the  invention 
might  excite  curiosity  for  a  time  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  novelty,  but  that  it  had  no 
commercial  possibilities.  By  1901  Charles 
Path6  was  prophesying  that  “The  cin¬ 
ema  will  be  the  theater,  the  newspaper, 
and  the  school  of  tomorrow.”  And  by 
1911,  Ricciotto  Canudo  declared  that 
“We  need  the  cinema  to  create  that  in¬ 
tegrated  art  toward  which  all  the  arts 
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have  through  all  time  been  trending.” 

Hiis  collection  of  fascinating  chap¬ 
ters  on  Georges  Meliks,  David  Griffith, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  F.  W.  Murnau,  Eisen- 
stein,  Pudovkin,  Rene  Clair,  King  Vi¬ 
dor,  John  Ford,  on  down  to  the  Fleischer 
brothers  and  Walt  Disney,  with  its  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  fairly  well  reproduced  scenes 
from  films,  deserves  all  praise.  It  is  most¬ 
ly  modest  narrative  without  depth,  but 
there  is  food  for  the  reader’s  thinking, 
in  abundance.  The  proofreading  should 
have  been  done  more  carefully. — 

*  Sigmund  Skard.  Lang  var: 

Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1946.  161  pages. — 

Sigmund  Skard’s  many  friends  in  the 
United  States  will  be  pleased  with  this 
latest  collection  of  his  poems.  The 
warmth  and  richness  of  Vestanjor  havet, 
an  earlier  collection,  reappears  in  the 
present  volume  with  something  of  added 
maturity  and  depth.  Skard  is  able  to 
deal  with  historical  themes  such  as 
Marco  Polo  with  a  scholarly  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  age  as  well  as  a  poet’s  in¬ 
stinct  for  human  values.  For  other 
poems  the  background  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  landscape  furnishes  frequent  op¬ 
portunity  for  original  and  impressive 
imagery.  In  dealing  with  the  people 
themselves,  he  shows  a  profound  faith 
in  the  basic  virtues  of  his  countrymen, 
in  the  values  of  their  past  and  in  the 
hopefulness  of  their  future. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  Western  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege  Library. 

*  Herman  Wildenvey.  Filomele:  Dit{t. 

Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1946.  284  pages.  12 

kr. — After  eleven  bibliographically  but 
not  poetically  sterile  years,  Herman 
Wildenvey  has  published  his  largest 
single  volume.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  (1)  Years  before  1940;  (2)  The 
Jail  without  Walls:  a  Diary  of  the  Oc¬ 
cupation;  and  (3)  New  Freedom.  The 
first  part  contains  many  poems  on  com¬ 
monplace  themes,  an  encomium  to 
Scandinavia  with  clever  literary  allu¬ 
sions,  a  graceful  and  witty  tribute  to  the 
actress  Johanne  Dybwad,  a  gravely  sa¬ 


tirical  account  of  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  with  comments  on  political  happen¬ 
ings,  viewed  with  a  somewhat  jaun¬ 
diced  eye.  Here  we  have  the  same 
Wildenvey  who  has  distinguished  Nor¬ 
wegian  verse  for  three  decades,  but  all 
the  while  there  are  rumors  of  war  and 
common-sense  pleas  for  political  de¬ 
cency.  The  second  part  is  introduced  by 
the  title  poem  on  Philomela,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hellenic  legend,  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  nightingale  for  having 
defended  her  virtue,  while  her  assailant 
was  burned  by  her  avengers.  Wilden¬ 
vey ’s  bitter  observations  on  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  and  his  contempt  for  the  Germans 
are  the  commonest  themes  for  the  poems 
in  this  section,  but  there  are  also  gran¬ 
diose  tributes  to  Norwegian  tradition 
such  as  the  piece  captioned  Fart/el  til 
Tidens  Tegn.  The  third  part.  New 
Freedom,  brings  us  back  to  normalcy, 
but,  rather  disappointingly,  there  is 
nothing  which  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
new  Wildenvey,  only  more  of  the  always 
delightful  same.  While  the  poet  has  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  he  has  not  grown 
or  changed. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Western  Michigan  College  Library. 

^  Arthur  P.  Coleman  and  Marion  M. 

Coleman,  eds. — Micl(iewicz  in  Mu¬ 
sic.  Twenty-Five  Songs  to  Poems  of 
Mickiewicz.  1947.  xiv-j-161  pages,  large 
format.  |3.  —  Micl(iewiczana.  Articles, 
Translations,  Bibliographies.  50  pages, 
large  format.  1946.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York.  Klub  Polski. — ^Thosc 
tireless  and  talented  disseminators  of 
Slavonic  culture,  the  Colemans  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Polish  Club  of  that  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Klub  Polski  does  things. 
Among  other  things,  it  has  gone  to  work 
to  remedy  an  illogical  and  unfortunate 
situation;  namely,  that  one  of  the  three 
or  four  greatest  poets  in  all  Slavic  his¬ 
tory  is  almost  unknown  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  club  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  plan  noteworthy  activities  for 
the  year  1955,  the  centennial  of  the  poet’s 
death.  They  have  opened  their  Mickie- 
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wicz  campaign  with  two  interesting 
publications.  The  handsome  album 
Mic}{iewicz  in  Music  has  a  long  intro¬ 
duction  which  dwells  on  the  unique 
“musicality”  of  this  poet’s  verse,  on  his 
own  conviction  that  poetry  and  music 
arc  different  aspects  of  the  same  art  and 
that  the  Polish  language  is  music  quite 
as  much  as  it  is  speech,  as  well  as  on 
his  own  personal  musical  activities. 
There  arc  extensive  bibliographies  and 
indexes,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  book 
is  made  up  of  the  scores  of  25  songs,  set 
to  the  poet’s  words  by  himself  and  vari¬ 
ous  great  musicians  with  Polish  and 
English  words,  and  with  helpful  back¬ 
ground  information.  The  other  volume, 
which  is  mimeographed,  has  a  sort  of 
anthology,  a  bibliography  whose  prepar¬ 
ation  must  have  cost  enormous  labor, 
and  several  charming  essays  like  the  one 
on  Mickicwicz’s  Beatrice,  Maryla  Wcrc- 
szczak,  whom  the  poet  is  said  to  have 
loved  before  he  ever  set  eyes  on  her,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  moment  when  he  saw 
a  sparkling  white  frock  of  hers  without 
Maryla  inside  it. 

We  must  not  forget  to  remark  that 
Marion  Coleman  here  proves  herself  a 
very  skilful  translator  of  verse.  Or  to 
voice  the  opinion  that  Arthur  and  Mari¬ 
on  Coleman  deserve  to  receive  very  large 
and  very  bright  medals  from  several 
East  European  governments.  If  there  is 
any  way  of  persuading  nations  to  dwell 
together  peacefully,  they  arc  finding  the 
way. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Belmonte.  No  tempo  dos  Bandei- 
rantes.  Sao  Paulo.  Mclhoramentos. 
1944.  322  pages.  35$. — This  is  the  third 
edition  of  this  work;  the  first  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1939.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
early  history  of  Sao  Paulo,  especially  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  settle¬ 
ment  had  difficulty  surviving  the  attacks 
of  hostile  Indians,  but  in  spite  of  many 
massacres  it  was  gradually  fortified  and 
was  able  to  defy  the  enemy.  The  author 
docs  not  write  a  formal  history  but  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  sketches  of  various 
phases  of  the  daily  life  of  the  inhabitants 


of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  surrounding  pla¬ 
teau.  He  has  ransacked  the  existing  rec¬ 
ords  and  has  given  us  an  interesting 
narrative  illustrated  by  drawings  of  the 
period  and  others  that  arc  his  own.  The 
Bandeirantes  were  a  group  of  hardy  men 
who  lived  in  the  city  and  who  would 
sally  forth  over  the  sertao,  or  plain,  in 
search  of  booty.  This  text  is  attractive 
and  of  special  value  to  those  interested  in 
the  Brazilian  culture  of  that  period  of 
colonial  .history. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Cruz  Costa.  A  filosofia  no  Brasil. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  177 
pages. — This  volume  of  essays,  fittingly 
dedicated  to  Sflvio  Rabelo,  is  prefaced 
by  a  paragraph  translated  from  Azorfn, 
beginning,  “A  consci^ncia  dc  um  povo 
se  manifesta  pelo  conhecimento  dc  si 
mesmo.”  Cruz  Costa  seeks  to  contribute 
to  this  self-knowledge  by  tracing  the 
philosophical  currents  active  in  Brazil; 
first,  the  Portuguese  Weltanschauung 
which  underlay  the  discovery  and  con¬ 
quest;  then  the  restrictive  effect  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  early  colonial  period;  the 
French  influences  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  despite  criminal  prosecution  of 
cncyclopcdism;  the  Recife  German 
school  of  the  nineteenth  century  led  by 
Tobias  Barreto.  Cruz  Costa  devotes  sec¬ 
tions  to  Clovis  Bevilacqua,  Farias  Brito 
(as  described  by  Rabelo),  Damiao  de 
G6es,  and  Garcia  dc  Orta.  The  theme 
of  the  book,  echoing  on  every  page,  is 
the  need  of  Brazil  to  fashion  her  own 
systems  of  thought,  either  transforming 
European  systems,  or  creating  new  ones 
based  on  the  particular  material  and  po¬ 
litical  development  of  Brazil,  avoiding 
always  the  fantasia  sem  proveito, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  and  most  in¬ 
viting  sloughs.  The  closing  essay,  O 
novo  humanismo,  on  Russia,  is  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  subsequent  Truman- 
Dutra  arrangements.  The  book  will  be 
more  interesting  to  Brazilians  than  to 
philosophers  such  as  Ueberweg,  who  in 
their  histories  devote  six  lines  to  the 
course  of  philosophy  in  Central  and 
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South  America,  excluding  Brazil. — 
Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Fran  Martins.  Noite  feliz.  Fortaleza 
(Ccara,  Brasil).  Cli.  1946. 122  pages. 
— Fran  Martins  stands  high  among  con¬ 
temporary  Brazilian  novelists.  His  first 
collection  of  short  stories,  Manipueira, 
appeared  in  1934.  Then  came  four 
novels,  Ponta  de  rua  (1937),  Po^o  de 
paus  (1938),  Mundo  perdido  (1940), 
and  Estrela  do  Pastor  (1942),  followed 
by  two  more  groups  of  short  sketches. 
NoUc  feliz  consists  of  five  little  stories. 
They  reveal  again  the  author’s  charac¬ 
teristic  merits,  his  keen  observation  of 
life  in  little  villages,  of  humble  destinies 
and  anonymous  lives,  which  arc  repro¬ 
duced  with  great  wealth  of  physical  and 
spiritual  detail.  He  belongs  with  the  best 
and  most  popular  of  the  Latin  American 
realists  who  have  been  so  active  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  He  is  a  profound  psy¬ 
chologist,  not  a  photographer,  but  a 
faithful  artist,  who  paints  with  stylized, 
rapid,  incisive,  and  essential  strokes.  The 
stories  arc  strikingly  equal  in  merit. — 
Gaston  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Mario  Quintana.  Can^oes.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1946.  173  pages. — 
Beautiful  lyric  poems  by  a  writer  whose 
name  has  apparently  not  yet  gone  into 
the  histories  of  Brazilian  literature. 
Among  the  loveliest  of  these  tenderly 
charming  songs  are  Canqao  de  vidro, 
Canfao  paralela,  and  Can-do  azul,  titles 
which  might  have  been  appended  to  De¬ 
bussy’s  piano  compositions.  The  three 
songs  of  the  seasons.  Can-do  da  prima- 
vera.  Can-do  de  outono,  Can-do  de  in- 
verno,  might  give  you  the  impression 
that  you  were  listening  to  a  colorful  or¬ 
chestra  suite  by  Ravel,  and  Can-do  de 
nuvem  e  vento,  with  its  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  cloud  and  the  wind,  could  in¬ 
spire  a  composer  to  a  symphonic  poem 
d  la  Debussy.  The  Canfdo  meio  acor- 
dada  is  curiously  reminiscent  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  impressionist  poet  Max  Dauthen- 
dey’s  Der  Mond  ist  wie  eine  feurige 
Ros’.  The  illustrations  by  Noemia  con¬ 


tribute  to  the  effect  of  the  appealing 
verses. — R.  Laessig.  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University. 

^  Karl  H.  Menges.  Qaraqalpaq  Gram¬ 
mar.  I:  Phonology.  New  York. 
King’s  Crown.  1947.  xviii-}-110  pages. 
$2.50. — A  thorough  and  scholarly  study 
of  an  important  Central  Turkish  dialect, 
by  a  well-equipped  German  Turkolo¬ 
gist.  This  book  usefully  supplements  the 
work  begun  by  W.  Radloff  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  Wilhelm  Bang-Kaup.  The  au¬ 
thor  promises  to  complete  his  study  soon 
with  a  presentation  of  the  morphology 
and  syntax  of  this  dialect,  and  a  selected 
vocabulary. — Robert  Laessig.  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University. 

^  Jan  Bodenek.  Iv^^ova  biela  mat'. 

Tur2.  sv.  Martin,  Slovakia.  Matica 
Slovenska.  1945.  144  pages.  92  k2. — Jan 
Bodenek,  editor  of  Slovakia’s  finest  lit¬ 
erary  monthly,  Slovenskje  pohVady,  has 
here  produced  a  delicate  Slovak  classic 
for  children.  Four  full-page  colored  il¬ 
lustrations  and  eight  in  black  and  white 
make  the  book  perfect. 

Little  Ivan  never  gets  enough  to  eat 
and  cannot  love  or  understand  his  moth¬ 
er.  When  he  discovers  his  father  surrep¬ 
titiously  gorging  himself  on  sausage,  his 
misery  is  abysmal.  One  day  his  teacher 
punishes  him  for  not  doing  his  lessons. 
He  is  taken  to  her  home  and  treated  to 
coffee  and  wonderful  cakes  which  he 
has  never  seen  in  his  life  before.  His 
teacher’s  kindness  eventually  leads  him 
to  discover  his  own  wonderful  mother 
and  her  great  love  for  him,  evoking  as 
great  a  love  and  sacrifice  in  return. — 
Ivan  /.  Kramoris.  Marquette  University 
High  School. 

^  Margita  Figuli.  Tri  gaitanove  hpne. 

Tur2.  sv.  Martin,  Slovakia.  Matica 
Slovenska.  6th  ed.,  1947.  174  pages.  66 
k2. — This  novel,  an  “interior  mono¬ 
logue,’’  first  published  in  1940,  is  a  psy¬ 
chological  study  of  a  simple  Christian 
hero,  extraordinarily  conscious  of  his 
faith  and  living  it. 
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We  are  introduced  to  the  Christian 
as  he  returns  on  horseback  to  his  golden¬ 
haired  childhood  sweetheart,  Magda¬ 
lene.  The  horse  is  not  his,  he  has  no  pos¬ 
sessions,  no  home,  he  seeks  not  riches, 
glory,  or  worldly  vanities.  His  life  is 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  in  which  Magdalene’s  love  shall 
strengthen  him.  He  encounters  his  rival, 
a  rich,  profligate  criminal,  atheist,  sa¬ 
dist,  and  drunkard.  Magdalene  loathes 
this  fellow,  but  her  mother  favors  his 
suit. 

Forced  to  delay  the  marriage,  the  hero 
departs.  On  the  next  day,  surprised  and 
dishonored  by  the  detested  suitor,  Mag¬ 
dalene  is  compromised  into  marrying 
him  and  entering  upon  a  life  of  unre¬ 
lieved  misery.  Returning,  the  Christian 
hero  is  faced  with  an  unchristian  dilem¬ 
ma.  He  must  kill  the  husband  or  run 
off  with  the  wife.  He  is  saved  from  both 
crime  and  sin  by  the  husband,  who  oblig¬ 
ingly  takes  himself  out  of  the  world. — 
Ivan  /.  Kramoris.  Marquette  University 
High  School. 

^  Frantisek  Svantner.  Nevesta  hoi’. 

Turtl.  sv.  Martin,  Slovakia.  Matica 
Slovenska.  1946.  188  pages.  57  k(!. — Un¬ 
like  any  other  work  in  Slovak  literature, 
this  tale  of  the  fantastic  and  grotesque, 
the  vulgar  and  obscene,  is  executed  with 
such  savage  gusto  and  love  of  life  in  all 
its  aspects — real  and  ideal — as  to  make 
the  anemic  censor  of  morals  shudder  at 
its  most  “uplifting”  passages.  “Good 
morning!”  the  author  bursts  out.  “Ho, 
ho,  ho!”  his  characters  bawl.  “Hosanna!” 
respond  the  hills.  Offspring  of  a  lustful, 
murderous  wolf-woman  and  a  drunken, 
gluttonous  human  pig  who  eats  fire, 
holds  glowing  coals  in  his  hands  and  ter¬ 
rifies  the  Devil — “Saint  Gabriel,  pray 
for  us!” — the  heroine  soothes  frenzied 
horses  with  her  breasts,  makes  music  on 
a  steel  wire  like  millions  of  pine-needles 
rustling,  the  moon  breathing  on  a  dense 
forest,  dew  sifting  down  a  deep  well,  the 
wind  wooing  a  spider-web,  bellflowers 
tolling  in  the  fields,  the  sun  dancing  on 
a  high  tableland,  golden  fireflies  whir¬ 


ring  around  the  fragrant  tips  of  silver- 
firs  at  night.  “Hu,  hu,  hu!”  all  creation 
cries.  “Thanks  to  Thee,  Heavenly  Fath¬ 
er!” 

Yet  Zuna,  too,  is  a  murderess  and  a 
bawd. — Ivan  /.  Kramoris.  Marquette 
University  High  School. 

^  Studier  tilldgnade  Anton  Blancl^^ 
den  29.  december  1946.  Uppsala. 
Almqvist  och_Wiksell.  1946.  375  pages. 
— With  some  notable  exceptions,  Fest- 
schriften  are  not  the  most  satisfactory 
reading.  But  Anton  Blanck’s  jubilee 
volume,  dedicated  to  him  upon  his  re¬ 
tirement  as  professor  of  literature  at 
Uppsala,  is  composed  of  twenty-one  es¬ 
says  carefully  pointed  at  the  theme 
around  which  Blanck  built  all  his  criti¬ 
cism:  the  fundamental  connection  be¬ 
tween  what  Taine  calls  le  moment 
and  the  literary  product.  The  topics  of 
the  essays  contributed  by  Blanck’s  pu¬ 
pils  range  from  Homer  to  Birger  Sjo- 
berg,  from  Greek  literature  through 
French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Danish, 
to  Swedish  literature.  If  it  is  permissible 
to  single  out  one  essay  for  special  atten¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  Victor  Svanberg’s 
Utteraturhistoria  och  samhdllshistoria, 
in  which  Blanck’s  successor  at  Uppsala 
reveals  his  sociological,  one  might  al¬ 
most  say  socialistic,  conception  of  liter¬ 
ary  history. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Western  Michigan  College  Library. 

^  A.  V.  Moran.  Turl(fe-Ingilice  Soz- 
Istanbul.  The  Author.  1943. 
1462  pages. — K.  M.  V.  Ok^ugil.  In- 
gilizce-Tur\^e  0\ul  Lugati.  2nd  ed., 
1614  pages.  Yeni  Tiirl^^e-Ingilizce  OI(ul 
Lugati.  1945.  694  pages.  Teldffuzlu  In- 
gilizce-Turl(^e  OI{ul  Lugati.  2nd  ed., 
1946.  868  pages.  Ankara.  Kanaat  Ki- 
tabevi. — Of  the  recent  Turkish-English 
dictionaries  indicated  above,  Moran’s  is 
by  far  the  most  accurate  and  useful. 
While  it  is  not  a  flawless  work,  the  errors 
are  relatively  few  in  number,  if  not  in 
seriousness,  in  proportion  to  the  scope 
and  contents  of  the  whole.  The  deficien¬ 
cies  of  this  work  lie  principally  in  the 
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awkward  and  unclear  translations  of  the 
Turkish  entries  and  in  Turkish  struc¬ 
ture. 

Compared  with  Moran’s  extensive 
and  certainly  up-to-date  work,  Ok^ugil’s 
dictionary  is  an  extremely  poor  excuse 
for  a  book.  Disregarding  even  the  limi¬ 
tation  in  scope  and  contents  arising  from 
the  omission  of  the  most  common  idio¬ 
matic  and  slang  expressions,  as  well  as 
from  the  minimal  and  inadequate  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  entries  into  English,  many 
other  aspects  of  this  work  arc  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  mistakes  are  more  numerous 
and  serious  than  those  in  Moran’s  dic¬ 
tionary,  since  they  occur  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
lish  but  also  in  Turkish,  thereby  disclos¬ 
ing  a  marked  unfamiliarity  with  both 
languages. 

While  the  English-Turkish  diction¬ 
aries  compiled  by  Ok^ugil  arc  somewhat 
superior  to  his  Turkish-English  section, 
they  arc  far  from  commendable.  Both 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  section  contain  many  misspellings, 
“made-up”  English  words,  faulty  sylla¬ 
bication,  as  well  as  incorrect  and  faulty 
usage.  But  the  greatest  defect  of  these 
works  is  the  system  of  transcription 
utilized  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of 
the  English  entries.  A  work  which  only 
confuses  and  creates  needless  difficulties 
for  those  studying  a  foreign  language 
and  which  cannot  adequately  serve  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  needing  a  refer¬ 
ence  book  can  be  used  only  with  extreme 
caution. — Eleanor  Er ankle.  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  New  York. 


^  Peretz.  Stories  and  Essays.  Sol  Lipt- 
zin,  cd.  and  tr.  New  York.  Yiddish 
Scientific  Institute.  1947.  380  pages.  |4. 
— It  is  difficult  to  sec  the  advantage  of 
this  bilingual  edition  of  Perets  (“Pcrcts,” 
with  “s,”  is  phonetically  more  correct). 
The  reader  who  knows  his  English  and 
Yiddish  well  enough  to  get  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  original — for  which,  incidental¬ 
ly,  he  must  also  be  well  versed  in  He¬ 
brew — will  frequently  be  irritated  by  the 
shortcomings  of  the  English  version. 
For  one  counting  on  improving  his  hold 
on  English  by  the  parallel  perusal  of  the 
texts,  there  is  in  store  a  goodly  portion 
of  bewilderment  and  confusion.  The 
translation  suffers  from  a  straining  for 
literariness,  where  instead  literalness, 
close  adherence  to  the  nearest  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  conversational,  idiomatic, 
racy,  and  colorful  phrases  of  the  original, 
would  not  only  have  been  more  infor¬ 
mative  but  more  artistic.  The  original’s 
warm  atmosphere  of  intimacy  between 
the  story-teller  and  his  audience  is  all 
but  lost  in  the  stiff  translation. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  Perets  should 
be  exalted  as  a  Yiddish  classic  and  at  the 
same  time  be  considered  a  popular  au¬ 
thor,  when  the  beauty  of  his  style,  shot 
through  with  Hebrew  expressions  and 
even  passages  taken  over  bodily  from  He¬ 
brew  literature,  is  bound  to  be  missed 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  reader  who 
knows  only  Yiddish. — S.  Lomanitz. 
Oklahoma  City. 


Jean  Cocteau  is  filming  Victor  Hugo’s 
Ruy  Bias. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  his  wife 
returned  to  France  in  August. 

Universitas,  Zeitschrijt  jiir  Wissen- 
schaft,  Kunst  und  Uteratur,  the  excel¬ 
lent  monthly  magazine  edited  from  Tu¬ 
bingen  by  Dr.  Serge  Maiwald,  is  now  in 
its  second  year.  Its  business  address  is 
Stuttgart-S.,  Tiibingerstrasse  53. 


“The  scientific  libraries  of  Berlin  had 
over  12,000,000  books.  Only  2,500,000  re¬ 
main.” — From  The  American-German 
Review. 

There  are  now  two  American  theaters 
in  Paris. 

In  connection  with  the  Mexican  liter¬ 
acy  campaign,  Mexican  envelopes  now 
carry  the  injunction:  Si  sabe  leer,  en- 
sehe;  si  no  sabe,  aprenda. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Our  collaborator  the  Denver  sculptor 
and  lecturer  Arnold  Ronnebeck  appears 
in  our  Not  in  the  Reviews  section  in  the 
guise  of  a  Franciscan  monk.  To  our 
knowledge  he  has  never  entered  even 
the  Third  Order  of  that  brotherhood; 
but  he  feels,  and  no  doubt  with  justice, 
that  the  cowl  brings  out  a  spiritual  fact. 
As  he  phrases  it  in  a  letter  to  us:  “People 
ask.  But  why  as  a  monk?  No  answer. 
It  had  to  be  like  that.  The  garment  is 
cut  exaedy  after  Giotto’s  frescoes.  In 
Fiesole  and  in  Assisi  the  life  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans  fascinated  me.  I  am  a  different 
personality  when  I  wear  this  cowl.  I  can 
then  talk  in  Latin  to  the  birds  and  the 
squirrels. . . 

The  Far  Eastern  Institute  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  in  Seatde  has  for 
a  year  or  two  been  issuing  18  times  a 
year  a  mimeographed  periodical  called 
Soviet  Press  Translations.  Since  July 
1947,  the  magazine  has  been  appearing 


in  printed  form.  It  consists  of  32  large 
double-column  pages,  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  $10.00  a  year.  It  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate  the  timely  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  publication.  These  trans¬ 
lated  articles  and  editorials  from  Izves- 
tia,  Pravda,  Trud,  Ogonyok^,  and  other 
influential  Russian  papers  deal  with 
problems  which  are  of  vital  interest  to 
all  Americans.  In  this  time  of  desperate 
crisis  it  is  essential  that  leaders  of 
thought  in  this  country,  and  for  that 
matter  as  large  a  fraction  as  possible  of 
our  population,  be  kept  informed  of 
how  the  Russians  feel,  of  what  they  are 
thinking,  saying,  doing.  Professor  Ivar 
Spector,  the  editor,  and  his  scholarly  as¬ 
sistants,  do  not  tell  us  what  to  think  or 
do  about  Russia,  they  only  inform  us 
faithfully  what  the  Russian  press  is  tell¬ 
ing  the  Russian  people.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  our  yellow  and  yellowish  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  both  more  and  less 
than  this. 


The  Once  Over 


French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Jean  Ably.  Interprite  volant.  Paris  & 
Grenoble.  Arthaud.  1946.  223  pp.-f-lb 
plates.  144  fr. — From  Grenoble  to  Mu¬ 
nich  with  the  American  7th  Army.  Map. 

Gregoire  Alexinsky.  La  Russie  revo- 
lutionnaire.  Paris.  Colin.  1947.  268  pp. 
280  fr. — From  the  blind  mass  movement 
under  Bolotnikov  (1585)  to  the  order 
under  Stalin. 

*  Marc  Bloch.  VStrange  dSfaite.  Paris. 
Franc-Tireur.  1946.  194  pp.  80  fr. — By  a 
Sorbonne  professor,  active  in  the  Under¬ 
ground,  murdered  by  the  Nazis  in  1944. 

*  Jean  Champenois.  Le  peuple  russe  et 
la  guerre.  Paris.  Juillard.  1947.  268  pp. 
275  fr. — A  journalist’s  account  of  what 


the  Russians  thought  and  felt  about  the 
war. 

^  Jules  Cotte.  Un  ingenieur  fran^ais  en 
U.  R.  S.  S.  Paris.  Calmann-Lcvy.  1946. 
361  pp.  250  fr. — A  potpourri  of  infor¬ 
mation:  personal,  technical,  demograph¬ 
ic,  military,  political.  .  .  . 

^  Jean  Dacier.  Ceux  du  maquis.  Paris 
&  Grenoble.  Arthaud.  1945.  202  pp.  90 
fr. — Exploits  of  a  company  of  FFI  in 
the  Vercors,  summer  1944. 

^  Jeanne  Danemarie.  Soeur  Rosalie 
Rendu.  Fille  de  la  Chariti  (1786-1856). 
Paris.  Plon.  1947.  245  pp.  100  fr. — 
Founded,  with  Ozanam,  the  Saint-Vin- 
cent-de-Paul  Society. 

^  Lucien  Descaves.  Deux  amis.  J.-K. 
Huysmans  et  VAbbS  Mugnier.  Paris. 
Plon.  1947.  166  pp.  80  fr. — By  a  confi- 
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dant  of  both.  Based  on  unpublished  let¬ 
ters. 

^  Roger-Francis  Didelot.  Gallieni,  sol- 
dat  de  France.  Paris.  Dupont.  1947.  245 
pp.  145  fr. — An  inspired  and  inspiring 
patriot  on  the  Marne,  in  the  Sudan, 
Madagascar,  Tonkin.  .  .  . 

^  L.-P.  Fargue  et  al.  Saint-Exupery. 
Paris.  Confluences.  1947.  282  pp.  240  fr. 
— Tributes  to  the  apostle  of  action  by 
Richard  Aldington,  Roger  Caillois, 
Pierre  de  Lanux,  and  others. 

*  Constantin  de  Grunwald.  La  vie  de 
Nicolas  /".  Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1946. 
x-|-311  pp.  275  fr. — “An  impartial  ac¬ 
count,  based  on  documents  hitherto 
available  only  to  German  and  Polish 
writers.” 

^  Daniel  Halevy.  Nietzsche.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1944.  548  pp.  200  fr. — Result 
of  50  years’  study.  Author  was  Nie¬ 
tzsche’s  first  translator. 

*  Leon  Herrmann.  Le  treizieme  apotre. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicitc.  1946.  82 
pp. — St.  Paul,  “the  real  founder  of 
Christianity.”  Map. 

*  Pierre  de  Lanux.  New  Yor\,  1939- 

1945.  Paris.  Hachette.  1947.  223  pp.  140 
fr. — What  the  Big  Town  thought,  felt, 
and  did  about  World  War  II. 

*  J.  Leflon.  Monsieur  Emery.  L’eglise 
concordataire  et  imperiale.  Paris.  Bonne 
Prcsse.  1947.  565  pp.  210  fr. — Little 
gray-coated  Superior  of  the  Company 
of  St.  Sulpice  wisely  steers  the  Church 
(1800-1811). 

^  Leon  Lemonnier.  Elisabeth  d’Angle- 
terre.  Paris.  Hachette.  1947.  316  pp.  225 
fr. — “Fearful  prudence  and  implacable 
will.” 

*  Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  Montmartre.  Sou¬ 
venirs.  Bruxelles.  Chabassol.  1946.  157 

. — Drawings  by  Robert  Sterkers. 
Claude  Mauriac.  Malraux  ou  le  mol 
du  heros.  Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  Til  pp. 
150  fr. — More  critical  than  biographical. 

*  J.  Mauriange  &  M.  Payerne.  Enfin  la 
France.  Paris  &  Grenoble.  Arthaud. 

1946.  263  pp.  130  fr. — Comment  j’ai 
rSussi  ma  derniere  Evasion  and  Me- 
moires  d’un  ivadi. 

*  Comtesse  Jean  de  Pange,  ed.  Lettres 


de  femmes  du  XIX^  siecle.  Monaco. 
Rocher.  1947.  iii-j-252  pp. — Forty  wom¬ 
en,  letters  on  a  variety  of  themes  and  oc¬ 
casions.  Many  previously  published. 

^  Marcel  Prenant.  Darwin.  Paris.  Hier 
et  Aujourd’hui.  1946.  221  pp.  110  fr. — 
Short  biography,  discussion  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  science,  by  a  Sorbonne  pro¬ 
fessor. 

^  Le  proces  du  MarSchal  Petain.  Mont¬ 
real.  Varietes.  1946.  339  pp. — Official 
texts  of  indictment  and  defense,  and 
other  documents:  letters,  proclamations, 
etc. 

^  Remy.  Le  livre  du  courage  et  de  la 
peur.  2  vols.  Paris.  Trois  Couleurs.  1946. 
221  pp.  -j-  28  plates,  203  pp.  28  plates. 
— Supplements  the  author’s  Memoires 
d’un  agent  secret  de  la  France  Ubre. 

^  Claude  Roy.  Lire  Marivaux.  Neu- 
chatel.  Baconniere  (Paris.  Seuil).  1947. 
149  pp.  140  fr. — The  delicate  18th  cen¬ 
tury  artist  still  has  a  message. 

^  Maurice  Sachs.  Le  sabbat.  Souvenirs 
d’une  jeunesse  orageuse.  Paris.  Correa. 
1946.  443  pp.  195  fr.  —  Young  Jew 
writes  je  as  easily  as  Jean-facques. 

Silence,  on  vole!  Paris  &  Grenoble. 
Arthaud.  1946.  162  pp.  -f-  14  plates.  220 
fr. — French  fighter  squadron  in  the 
RAF.  Humorously  told  and  illustrated. 
^  Gerard  Walter.  Andre  Chenier,  son 
milieu  et  son  temps.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947. 
386  pp.  220  fr. — His  poetry  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  Revolution,  but  his  acid 
political  pen  was  a  menace. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Victor  Alba.  Insomnie  espagnole. 
Paris.  Franc-Tireur.  1946.  x-f-217  pp. 
120  fr. — Spanish  fascism  and  those  who 
groan  under  and  resist  it.  Preface  by 
Jean  Cassou. 

^  Emmanuel  Berl.  Prise  de  sang.  Paris. 
Laffont.  1946.  156  pp.  80  fr. — It’s  no 
crime  to  have  hated  war  and  tried  to 
avoid  it. 

^  Georges  Bernanos.  La  France  contre 
les  robots.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  225  pp. 
105  fr. — And  for  Revolution:  this  time 
to  free  the  spirit  and  mind  of  man. 
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Louis  Gautier  Vignal.  Lettre  aux 
Italiens.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  146  pp. 
120  fr. — They  who  have  betrayed  West¬ 
ern  civilization  and  their  own  interests 
must  now  return  to  sanity. 

Roger  Latu.  Rome  ou  Moscou?  Paris. 
Bonne  Presse.  1946.  199  pp.  90  fr. — 
France’s  salvation:  Christian  democracy, 
not  Marxist  materialism. 

^  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  U Allemagne 
est  notre  problhme.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  vi 
-f-239  pp.  150  fr. — Translated  by  Denise 
Baye. 

^  Albert  Ollivier.  Fausses  sorties.  Paris. 
Jeune  Parque.  1946.  317  pp.  150  fr. — 
A  collection  of  editorials  written  during 
the  two  years  following  the  Liberation. 
^  Saint-Just.  Pages  choisies.  Paris.  Point 
du  Jour.  1947.  324  pp.  350  fr. — Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  writings  of  the  “Arch¬ 
angel  of  the  Terror.’’ 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  A.  Gratry.  Les  sources.  Montreal. 
Fides.  1946.  239  pp.  $1. — Vade  mecum 
for  the  Catholic  intellectual. 

^  H.  de  la  Selle.  Sous  mon  chene.  Paris. 
Bonne  Presse.  1947.  141  pp.  72  fr. — 
Sermons  in  stones. 

**  M.  M.  Philipon.  Le  message  de  The- 
rese  de  Usieux.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse. 
1946.  126  pp.  30  fr. — On  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  young  Carmelite’s  death. 
^  Marguerite  Savigny-Vesco.  Uamour 
et  Vamitie  chez  les  saints.  Paris.  Bonne 
Presse.  1947.  223  pp.  150  fr. — To  make 
them  loved  by  showing  how  accessible 
they  are. 

^  Jean  Wahl.  Tableau  de  la  philosophie 
jran^aise.  Paris.  Fontaine  (Montreal. 
Parizeau).  1946.  235  pp. — For  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  From  Descartes  to  Sartre 
and  Merlou-Ponty. 

French  Literature 

^  Rene  Bertelc.  Henri  Michaux.  Paris. 
Seghers.  1947.  221  pp.  190  fr. — Con¬ 
siders  both  Michaux’s  modernistic  po¬ 
etry  and  his  eccentric  paintings. 


^  Andre  Beucler.  Dimanche  avec  Lion 
Paul  F argue.  Paris.  Point  du  Jour.  1947. 
104  pp.  390  fr. — Sunday  visits  to  a  bed¬ 
ridden  poet. 

^  Mme  Longworth  Chambrun.  Shal(e- 
speare  retrouvi.  Paris.  Larousse  &  Plon. 
1947. 494  pp. — His  times,  life,  and  work, 
based  on  recent  research. 

^  Robert  Charbonneau.  La  France  et 
nous.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1947.  79  pp. — 
Charbonneau  defends  French  Canada’s 
literary  autonomy  against  certain  acrid 
French  critics. 

^  Y.  E.  Clogenson.  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Paris.  Janin.  1946.  211  pp. — “Painter  of 
his  time.*’ 

^  Luc  Estang.  Presence  de  Bemanos. 
Paris.  Plon.  1947.  xxix-f-319  pp.  180  fr. 
— And  Dans  Vamitie  de  Leon  Bloy  by 
Bernanos. 

^  Jean  Fougere.  Thomas  Mann,  ou  La 
seduction  de  la  mort.  Paris.  Pavois.  1947. 
171  pp.  99  fr. — First  French  etude  d’en- 
semble. 

^  Raoul  Mortier.  Les  textes  de  la  "Chan¬ 
son  de  Roland."  10  vols.  Amer.  Agt.: 
L.  H.  Bowen,  Ripon  College,  Ripon, 
Wisconsin.  $32. — Makes  available  12 
versions  of  the  Chanson. 

^  Jules  Mouquet  &  W.  T.  Bandy. 
Baudelaire  en  1848:  "La  Tribune  Na- 
tionale."  Paris.  Emile-Paul.  1946. 340  pp. 
140  fr. — Extensive  citation  of  editorials, 
etc.,  from  the  12  numbers  on  which 
Baudelaire’s  name  appears  as  editorial 
secretary.  Introductory  comment. 

^  Jean  Pommier.  Dans  les  chemins  de 
Baudelaire.  Paris.  Corti.  1945.  384  pp. — 
Collection  of  studies  dealing  exhaustive¬ 
ly  with  Baudelaire  and  incidentally  with 
others. 

*  Philippe  Soupault.  Eugbne  Labiche, 
sa  vie,  son  oeuvre.  Paris.  Sagittaire. 
1945.  187  pp.  105  fr. — Labiche’s  theater, 
shorn  of  its  cosmic  atmosphere,  paints 
middle-class  society. 

**  Gonzague  True.  Paul  Claudel.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1945.  175  pp. 
54  fr. — This  critic  finds  the  key  to  Clau¬ 
del’s  work  in  Catholic  faith  and  doc¬ 
trine. 
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French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Raymond  Abcllio.  Heureux  les  paci- 
fiques.  Paris.  Portulan.  1946.  438  pp.  225 
fr. — ^Novcl  of  political  action,  1934- 
1944,  Roman  h  clef. 

*  CoXcxxe  Andxy.  Aux  yeux  de  souvenir. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1947.  235  pp.  205  fr. 
— Autobiographical  novel  by  a  young  fe¬ 
male  Existentialist. 

^  Marie-Louise  Bataille.  Sixihme  acte. 
Paris.  Juillard.  1947.  241  pp.  140  fr. — 
Imaginary  sequels  to  well-known  plays, 
prepared  for  radio. 

*  Pierre  Bearn.  fean-Pierre  et  la  navi¬ 
gation.  Paris.  Pavois.  1945. 392  pp.,  large 
format.  450  fr. — Treatise  on  navigation 
in  the  form  of  a  juvenile  which  recounts 
the  experiences  of  a  13-year-old  appren¬ 
tice  sailor. 

^  Pierre  Bearn.  Les  oiseaux  sont  ivres. 
Paris.  Pavois.  1946.  245  pp.  150  fr. — 
Ten  painfully  evocative  short  stories. 

*  Marc  Chadourne.  La  cli  perdue.  Paris. 
Plon.  1947.  321  pp.  135  fr. — Refugee  to 
California,  like  others  in  the  Dibdcle  of 
1940,  seeks  a  reason  for  living;  a  young 
American  girl  helps  him  find  the  key. 

^  Emile  Condroyer.  Malgorn  le  balei- 
nier.  Paris.  Nouvelle  France.  1946.  275 
pp.  120  fr. — “A  French  Moby  Dic\." 

*  Robert  Gaillard.  Louisiane.  I:  Michi- 
S6pe.  Paris.  Dumas.  1947.  558  pp.  350 
fr. — Histoire  romancSe  of  the  epic  of  La 
Salle.  Large  map. 

^  Reiner  van  Genderen  Stort.  La  petite 
Inez.  Paris.  Sixaine.  1946.  216  pp. — The 
Dutch  original  of  the  blind  Van  Gen- 
deren  Stort’s  masterpiece  appeared  in 
1925. 

**  Marion  Gilbert.  Trois  jours  et  trois 
nuits.  Paris.  Self.  1946.  254  pp.  130  fr. — 
.  .  .  d’ amour. 

*  Andre  Guilliot.  Le  mystire  de  la 
Dame  h  la  Ucorne.  Paris.  Montbrun. 
1947.  49  pp.  250  &  375  fr. — On  the 
tapestry  called  A  m  on  seul  desir. 

*  Rene  Guillot.  Contes  de  la  brousse 
fauve.  Grenoble  &  Paris.  Arthaud.  1945. 
235  pp.  120  fr. — ^Twelve  African  talcs  of 
the  supernatural,  told  by  “a  white  man 
turned  black.” 


Rene  Guillot.  La  grande  Renaude. 
Paris  &  Grenoble.  Arthaud.  1946.  193 
pp.  100  fr. — The  good  Saintongc  earth 
has  the  leading  role. 

^  Paul  Haurigot.  Le  diable  innocent. 
Paris.  Juillard.  1947.  276  pp.  120  fr. — 
Psychological  study  of  a  collaboration¬ 
ist. 

^  Franz  de  jessen.  Katia.  Paris.  Plon. 
1947.  458  pp.  200  fr. — Russia  before 
1914.  Author  many  years  Danish  literary 
correspondent  of  Le  Temps. 

^  A.  M.  de  Jong.  Un  enfant  parmi  les 
hommes.  Paris.  Sixaine.  1946.  276  pp. — 
A  modern  Dutch  Gavroche. 

^  Charles  Li^nard.  Dix  filles  dans  un 
pr6.  Paris  &  Grenoble.  Arthaud.  1946. 
256  pp.  130  fr. — ^First  novel  by  a  jour¬ 
nalist. 

^  Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  Les  clients  du 
"Bon  Chien  faune."  Paris.  Ecrits  de 
France.  1946.  143  pp.  75  fr. — Adventure 
on  the  Breton  coast,  late  18th  century. 

^  Robert  Morel.  Saga.  Paris.  Juillard. 
1945.  258  pp.  120  fr. — Simple  farmer 
folk  in  Scandinavia. 

^  Irene  Ncmirovsky.  Les  biens  de  ce 
monde.  Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1947.  253 
pp.  150  fr. — Small-town  bourgeois  fam¬ 
ilies  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

^  Charles  Plisnicr.  Mbres.  Mes  bien- 
aimes.  Paris.  Correa.  1946.  421  pp.  195 
fr. — Psychological  novel.  Center:  a  dy¬ 
ing  mother. 

^  David  Rousset.  Les  jours  de  notre 
mort.  Paris.  Pavois.  1947.  786  pp.  Maps. 
— Author  of  Uunivers  concentration- 
naire  makes  a  gripping  novel  out  of  his 
experiences. 

^  Jcan-Paul  Sartre.  La  putain  respec- 
tueuse.  Paris.  Nagel.  1946.  161  pp.  $1.80. 
— A  situation  like  the  Scottsboro  case. 

^  L^on  Tolstoi.  Oeuvres  inedites  et 
posthumes,  1850-1910.  Paris.  Dupont. 
1947.  251  pp.  120  fr. — A  dozen  side¬ 
lights  on  the  growth  of  his  genius. 

Andr^  Valio.  Le  navire  immobile. 
Paris.  Montbrun.  1947.  43  pp.  250  & 
375  fr. — Surrealism.  Illustrated  by  Louis 
V.  Moln^. 

^  Louise  Weiss.  La  Marseillaise.  Ill: 
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Vitendard  sanglant.  2  parts.  New  York. 
Brentano.  1947.  309  &  256  pp.  $3.25. — 
Finishes  the  panorama  of  France  just 
before  and  during  World  War  II. 

French  Verse 

M  Charles  Baudelaire.  One  Hundred 
Poems  from  Les  fleurs  du  mal.  C.  F. 
MacIntyre,  tr.  Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles. 
University  of  California  Press.  1947.  xiv 
-|-400  pp.  $5. — Originals  on  facing 
pages.  Notes.  Illustrated. 

»  Louise  Lab^.  Sonnets.  New  York. 
New  Directions.  1947.  53  pp.  $2.50. — 
Sixteenth  century  love  poems,  translated 
by  Frederic  Prokosch. 

French  Arts 

^  Marcel  Aubert.  Le  vitrail  en  France. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  164  pp.  -f*  64 
plates. — From  the  6th  to  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Glossary. 

^  Jean  Cocteau.  Le  foyer  des  artistes. 
Paris.  Plon.  1947.  ii+231  pp.  120  fr. — 
Articles  on  the  Parisian  artistic  scene: 
Ce  soir  (1937-38),  Comoedia  (during 
the  Occupation),  and  later  pieces. 

*  Antdnio  Horta  Os6rio.  Psychologie 
de  Part.  Lisbonne.  Alfa.  1946.  xxxvii-f- 
576  pp. — Painting,  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  decorative  arts. 

*  Louis  R^au.  L’art  roumain.  Paris. 
Larousse.  1946.  108  pp.  -j-  48  plates. — 
Prehistoric  to  present-day,  major  and 
minor  arts. 

French  Theater 

*  Jacques  de  Plunkett.  Fantdmes  et 
souvenirs  de  la  Porte-St.-Martin.  Paris. 
Ariane.  1946.  399  pp.  -}-  22  plates.  230 
fr. — Amusing  biography  of  a  theater 
that  always  was  in  the  thick  of  things. 

*  Tristan  R6my.  Les  clowns.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1945.  487  pp.  390  fr. — Limited 
to  French  circus  clowns.  Cover  by  Tou¬ 
louse-Lautrec,  many  drawings  and  pho¬ 
tographs. 

French  Travel 

*  Paul  Coudun.  Au  pays  des  gauchos. 


Paris.  Susse.  1946.  189  pp.  -j-  16  plates. 
— Forest,  country,  city  of  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  seen  by  an  engineer. 

*  Henri  Duquaire.  Images  du  Maroc 
berbhre.  Paris.  Plon.  1947. 112  pp.  +  54 
ill.,  large  format.  300  fr. — Photographs 
(excellent)  and  text  on  facing  pages. 

^  Paul  Reboux.  Notre  (?)  Afrique  du 
Nord.  Bruxelles.  Chabassol.  1946.  315 
pp. — Gloomy  view  of  political  conditions 
in  North  Africa. 

**  Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Vieille  Perse 
et  jeune  Iran.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  245  pp. 
— A  sensitive  and  lovable  people.  Early 
1940’s. 

French  Reference  Books 

*  UannSe  philologique.  XV:  Biblio- 
graphie  critique  et  analytique  de  Van- 
tiquiti  grecoAatine.  Paris.  Belles  Lettres. 
1943.  xxiv-j-495  pp. — Covers  1940  and 
1941. 

*  Ren6  Bailly.  Dictionnaire  des  syno- 
nymes.  Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  xiii-f-626 
pp. — Includes  technical  and  popular 
terms,  even  slang. 

French  Science 

*  Pierre  Devaux.  Les  aventuriers  de  la 
science.  Paris.  Magnard.  1946.  224  pp. — 
Lives  of  Watt,  Ampere,  Galois,  and  Edi¬ 
son  with  a  personal  flavor. 

*  Pierre  Humbert.  Uoeuvre  scientifi- 
que  de  Blaise  Pascal.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michel.  1947.  263  pp.  -f-  16  plates.  200 
fr. — Survey  of  his  contributions  to 
mathematics  and  science. 

^  Henri-Ren6  Olivier.  Microbes  en  di¬ 
route.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1946.  171  pp. 
-f-  18  plates.  90  fr. — ^For  children,  syn¬ 
thesis  of  healing  science  on  the  march. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  Joe  Bousquet.  Uoeuvre  de  la  nuit. 
Paris.  Montbrun.  1946.  39  pp.  250  &  375 
fr. — Surrealistic  prose. 

^  Jean  Cassou.  Les  enfants  sans  dge. 
Paris.  Sagittaire.  1946.  241  pp.  150  fr. — 
True  short  stories. 

Jean  Rousselot.  Max  Jacob.  Paris.  Laf- 
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font.  1946.  183  pp.  120  fr. — The  great 
Jewish  poet  “who  made  us  think  of 
God.” 

^  Paul  Valery.  Mauvaises  pensees  et 
autres.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1942.  223  pp. 
140  fr. — Aphorisms  and  poems  in  prose. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Arturo  Capdevila.  Ruben  Dario,  un 
bardo  ret.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg. 
1946.  165  pp.  S1.50  m-arg. — Purpose  is 
to  point  out  in  his  life  and  work  “the 
ethic  of  his  esthetic.” 

^  Eduardo  J.  Correa.  E/  balance  del 
Avila  Camachismo.  Mexico.  Con  cl  au- 
tor.  1946.  lxi-J-560  pp.  $10  m-n. — De¬ 
tailed  evaluation  of  his  administration. 
^  Eduardo  J.  Correa.  Pascual  Diaz, 
S.  /.,  el  arzobispo  martir.  Mexico.  Con 
cl  autor.  1945.  263  pp.  $6  m-n. — Stub¬ 
born  defender  of  the  Mexican  Church 
against  the  secular  government. 

»  Alberto  Giordano.  Cien  musicos  de 
America.  Buenos  Aires.  Mordn.  1946. 
347  pp.  $6  m-n. — Short  biographies. 

^  Antoni  Gronowicz.  Chopin.  Buenos 
Aires.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1946.  191  pp. 
$3.50  m-n. — Translated  by  A.  L. 
Svanascini. 

^  Albert  Gucrard.  Napoleon  III.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Peuser.  1947.  328  pp.  $9  m-n. 
— Well-made  translation  of  an  English 
original  published  by  the  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  1943  and  reviewed  in 
BooI{s  Abroad,  Vol.  18,  p.  290. 

^  Maria  Teresa  Leon.  E/  gran  amor  de 
Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1945.  271  pp.  $8  m-n. — Movie 
version  was  made  from  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Rimas,  its  source,  are  included. 

*  Felix  de  Llanos  y  Torriglia.  Maria  I 
de  Inglaterra.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1946.  492  pp.  50  ptas. — Mary  Tudor  was 
not  bloody  but  blessed. 

*  Sostencs  Rocha.  Los  princi pales  epi- 
sodios  del  sitio  de  Queretaro.  Mexico. 
Sccrctaria  de  la  Defensa  Nacional.  1947. 
121  pp. — Military  expert,  a  witness,  re¬ 
counts  the  battles:  March  and  April 
1867.  Two  large  maps. 


^  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sanz,  ed.  Aven~ 
turas  del  Capitdn  Alonso  de  Contreras. 
Madrid.  Occidente.  1943.  i-|-247  pp.  15 
ptas. — Soldier  of  fortune  of  17th  century. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Arturo  Capdevila.  E/  c6sar  contra  el 
hombre.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1947.  191  pp. 
$5  m-n. — A  poet,  historian,  and  sociolo¬ 
gist  afT.rms  “the  real  Caesar  is  the  land- 
owner.” 

^  Ezequiel  A.  Chavez.  ^De  ddnde  veni- 
mos  y  a  donde  vamos?  Mexico.  Colegio 
Nacional.  1946.  268  pp.  $15  m-n. — Di- 
videc  into  two  parts:  autobiographical 
and  Mexican  national  problems. 

^  Juan  A.  Lessing.  Problemas  del  de- 
recho  de  nacionalidad.  Buenos  Aires. 
Tip.  Editora  Argentina.  1946.  163  pp. 
$2.50  m-n. — Present  confused  situation; 
proposal  for  a  central  nationality  bureau 
under  the  U.  N. 

^  Jose  Marti.  Ideario  separatista.  La 
Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacion.  1947. 
185  pp. — Compiled,  with  a  long  intro¬ 
duction,  by  the  Marti  specialist  Felix 
Lizaso. 

^  J.  A.  Osorio  Lizarazo.  La  isla  ilumi- 
nada.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1946.  222 
pp. — Problems  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

^  Alberto  Salomon  y  Osorio.  Mi  fe 
democrdtica.  Lima.  Miranda.  1946.  315 
pp. — Papers  on  democracy  and  interna¬ 
tional  solidarity,  by  a  well-known  Peru¬ 
vian  publicist. 

^  Ernesto  Zellermayer.  ^Con  que  de- 
recho?  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  autor,  Vil- 
monte  454.  1946.  149  pp. — Rumanian 
liberal  wants  “the  light  of  day”  let  into 
international  dealings. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Luis  Gil  Salguero.  Aforismos  de  la 
libertad.  Montevideo.  Letras.  1946.  52 
pp. — Thoughts  of  a  public-spirited  phi¬ 
losopher. 

^  Fray  Luis  de  Granada.  Introduccidn 
del  simbolo  de  la  fe.  Mexico.  Espasa- 
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Calpc  Arg.  1946.  278  pp.  $2.25  m-arg. 
— Famous  Dominican  monk  and  writer 
(1504-1588). 

Ramon  Insua  Rodriguez.  Historia  de 
la  filosofta  en  HispanoamSrica.  Guaya¬ 
quil.  Universidad  dc  Guayaquil.  1945. 
203  pp. — From  Mexico  to  Argentina, 
men’s  thought  has  evolved  along  com¬ 
mon  lines. 

^  Eduardo  Mallea.  El  retorno.  Mexico. 
Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946.  150  pp.  $1.50 
m-arg. — Meditations. 

^  Charles  Pcguy.  Nota  conjunta  sobre 
Descartes  y  la  filosofta  cartesiana  se- 
guida  de  una  nota  sobre  Bergson  y  la 
filosofta  bergsoniana.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  1946.  349  pp.  $6.50  m-n. — Two 
posthumous  papers.  Critical  Introduction 
by  Carmen  R.  L.  de  Gandara. 

Juan  Straubinger.  Ester  y  el  misterio 
del  pueblo  judto.  Buenos  Aires.  Desclee 
de  Brouwer.  1943.  132  pp. — New  notes 
and  explanations  added  to  those  in  the 
Felix  Torres  Amat  translation  of  the 
Bible. 

*  E.  T.  Whittaker.  El  prtncipio  y  el  fin 
del  mundo.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946. 
153  pp.  $3.50  m-n. — Riddell  lectures, 
1941:  religion  and  modern  scientific 
thought. 

Spanish  Literature 

^  Joaquin  Casalduero.  Sentido  y  forma 
de  "Los  trabajos  de  Perstles  y  Sigismun- 
da."  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamcricana.  1947. 
289  pp.  $6  m-n. — A  study  of  Cervantes’ 
neglected  last  novel. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones.  El  drama  en  las 
Americas:  algunas  diferencias.  Guaya¬ 
quil.  Universidad  de  Guayaquil.  1946. 
23  pp. — North  and  South  American 
drama  compared.  English  translation  by 
the  author. 

^  Concha  Melendez.  La  inquietud  so- 
segada.  Rio  Picdras.  Universidad  dc 
Puerto  Rico.  1946.  123  pp. — “The  poetic 
art  of  Evaristo  Ribera  Chevremont.” 

*  Adriin  Recinos,  ed.  &  tr.  Popol  Vuh, 
las  antiguas  historias  del  Quiche.  Mexico. 
Fondo  dc  Cultura  Economica.  1947.  296 
pp.  $12  m-n. — New  translation  based 


on  documents  discovered  in  1941.  In¬ 
troduction,  map. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Scrafin  y  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero. 
Teatro  completo.  XXXV:  Comedias  y 
dramas.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1946. 
307  pp.  18  ptas. — Rondalla,  Los  duendes 
de  Sevilla,  Cien  comedias  y  un  drama. 
^  Pio  Baroja.^/  laberinto  de  las  sirenas. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946.  247  pp. 
$2.25  m-arg. — Thirteenth  of  the  Baroja 
novels  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Colec- 
ci6n  Austral. 

^  Rafael  Bernal.  Su  nombre  era  muerte. 
Mexico.  Jus.  1947.  257  pp. — A  Mexican 
Timon  of  Athens  barely  misses  becom¬ 
ing  the  executioner  of  the  human  race. 

^  Arturo  Cancela.  Historia  funambu- 
lesca  del  Professor  Landormy.  Mexico. 
Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  2nd  ed.,  1944.  352 
.  $5  m-arg. — ^Fantastic  satire. 

Arturo  Capdevila.  Consumacidn  de 
Sigmund  Freud.  Buenos  Aires.  Suda- 
mericana.  1946.  133  pp.  $3  m-n. — Dr. 
Freud  takes  the  Soul  on  a  voyage  to  the 
land  of  the  subconscious. 

^  Camilo  Castelo  Branco.  Amor  de 
perdicidn.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg. 
1946.  214  pp.  $2.25  m-arg. — Long  criti¬ 
cal  and  explanatory  Foreword.  The  first 
Portuguese  edition  appeared  in  1861. 

^  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  No- 
velas  ejemplares.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc. 

1946.  659  pp.  $6.50  m-n. — Preface  by 
Jorge  Luis  Borges. 

^  Joseph  Conrad.  Victoria.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emecc.  1946.  439  pp.  $6.50  m-n. 
— Translation  by  Ramon  D.  Perez, 
frontispiece  by  Fornieles. 

^  Eduardo  J.  Correa.  El  derecho  de 
matar.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1946.  222 
.  $6  m-n. — For  honor’s  sake. 

Fabian  Dobles.  La  rescoldera.  San 
Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  L’ Atelier.  1947.  91 
. — And  10  other  short  stories. 

Jorge  Felices.  Enrique  Abril,  heroe. 
San  Juan,  P.  R.  Imprenta  Venezuela. 

1947.  206  pp.  $2. — Medical  student  to 
whom  Medicine  means  little  and  Poetry 
much. 
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*  Manuel  Jose  Forero.  Didlogos  de  la 
historia  colomhiana.  Bogoti.  Voluntad. 
1946.  175  pp. — Differing  opinions  on  14 
topics:  Columbus,  the  Conquest,  Slavery, 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  the  Fatherland. . . . 

*  Francis  Bret  Harte.  Bocetos  calif orni- 
anos.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946.  303 
pp.  $4.50  m-n. — ^Fourteen  of  his  best, 
beginning  with  Mliss. 

*  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Mc- 
morias  de  Barry  Lyndon.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emec6. 1946. 409  pp.  $4.50  m-n. — ^With 
a  Nota  preliminar  by  Arturo  Cancela. 

*  Agustin  Ydnez.  Al  filo  del  agua. 
Mexico.  Porrua.  1947.  401  pp.  -f*  16 
plates. — Laid  in  a  repressed,  joyless, 
church-ridden  village  of  mourning  wom¬ 
en  who  wait  for  death,  or  worse  yet,  fall 
in  love. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Dimaso  Alonso.  Hijos  de  la  ira.  Me¬ 
xico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  n.d.  168  pp. 
$1.50  m-arg. — Reprint  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  plus  five  other  poems. 

*  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez.  For  un 
caminito  asi.  Guatemala.  Avila.  1947. 
152  pp. — The  famous  satirist  proves 
himself  also  a  charming  and  thoughtful 
poet. 

»  Eduardo  J.  Correa.  Renglones  ri- 
mados  III.  Mexico.  Con  cl  autor.  1947. 
205  pp.  $6  m-n. — Landscapes,  nostalgic 
and  fanciful  verses.  More  of  the  “streets” 
scries. 

*  Eduardo  J.  Correa.  Vinetas  de  Ter- 
mapolis.  Mexico.  Con  cl  autor.  1945.  206 
pp.  $6  m-n. — Some  60  poems  on  varied 
themes.  Explanatory  notes. 

^  Vicente  Echeverria  del  Prado.  T alios 
de  abismo.  Mexico.  Lira.  1946.  59  pp. — 
Sonnets. 

**  Alfonso  Gonzilez  Carbo.  Sonetos  de 
mi  reino  interior.  Mexico.  Clisica.  1946. 
110  pp. — “Classic  in  form,  modern  in 
subject-matter.” 

*  Diego  O.  Marrero.  El  divino  puntero. 
Mexico.  Ori6n.  1946.  vi-f-221  pp. — 
Poems  written  as  a  youth,  poems  written 
as  a  man. 

Manuel  Moreno  Jimeno.  La  noche 


ciega.  Lima.  Con  cl  autor,  Sebastian 
Barranca  190.  1947.  57  pp.  quarto. — 
With  five  futuristic  drawings  by  Judith 
Wcstphalcn. 

^  Angel  Munoz  Igartua.  Versos  de  ayer 
y  de  hoy.  Manati,  P.  R.  Imprenta  Ro¬ 
sado.  1946.  199  pp. — Cheerful  verses  by 
a  Puerto  Rican  lawyer-poet. 

Carlos  Sabat  Ercasty.  Las  sombras 
didfanas.  Montevideo.  Indcpcndcncia. 
1947.  62  pp. — Sonnets,  some  with  11- 
syllable,  others  with  14-syllablc  lines, 

*  Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles.  His¬ 
toria  y  antologia  de  la  poesia  castellana 
(del  sigh  XU  al  XX).  Paris.  Aguilar. 
1946.  1717  pp. — More  than  500  poets. 
Introduction,  notes,  vocabularies,  in¬ 
dexes. 

Spanish  T ravel  and  Geography 

*  Calixto  Bustamante  Carlos  Inca  (Con- 
colorcorvo).  El  lazarillo  de  ciegos  cami- 
nantes.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946. 
255  pp.  $2.25  m-arg. — Detailed  dcscrijv 
tions  of  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  B^ 
livia,  Peru  by  a  witty  early  writer. 

^  Rodolfo  Moreno.  Mds  olid  del  Ori- 
ente.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamcricana.  1946, 
309  pp.  $6  m-n. — Objective  view  of 
Japan,  by  a  former  Argentine  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  that  country. 

^  Salvador  Novo.  Nueva  grandeza 
mexicana.  Mexico.  Hermes.  1946.  178 
pp. — A  view  of  the  Mexican  capital, 
reminiscent  of  the  poem  with  the  same 
title  by  the  16th  century  Bishop  Ber¬ 
nardo  de  Valbucna. 

Spanish  Textbookj  and 
Reference  Books 

*  Alejandro  Casona.  Nuestra  Natacha. 
William  H.  Shoemaker,  cd.  New  York 
&  London.  Applcton-Ccntury.  1947. 
xxxv-f-178  pp.  $1.50, — With  a  valuable 
introduction  by  the  Editor, 

^  Carlos  A.  Exhinovc  Trujillo.  Enci- 
clopedia  Yucatense.  8  vols.  Merida.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Yucatin.  1947.  5,600  pp.  + 
1,500  ill.  $150  m-n. — The  work  of  more 
than  50  specialists. 
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John  E.  Englckirk.  Bibliografia  de 
obras  norteamericanos  en  traduccidn 
espanola.  Mexico.  Instituto  Internacional 
dc  Litcratura  Iberoamcricana.  1944.  119 
pp. — Creative  literature,  social  sciences, 
natural  sciences. 

^  forge  Fidel  Duron.  Indice  de  la  bi¬ 
bliografia  hondurena.  Tegucigalpa.  Im- 
prenta  Calderon.  1946. 211  pp. — Further 
progress  toward  a  master  bibliography 
of  Honduran  imprints. 

**  Joaquin  Ospina.  Diccionario  biogrd- 
ftco  y  bibliogrdfico  de  Colombia.  I:  A-F. 
Bogoti.  Cromos.  1927.  831  pp. — ^From 
the  Conquest  to  1927.  .  .  .  Outstanding 
personalities  in  all  Helds  of  human  en¬ 
deavor. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Isabel  Aretz-Thiele.  Musica  tradi- 
cional  argentina.  Tucumin.  Universi- 
dad  Nacional.  1946.  743  pp. — Authentic 
popular  melodies,  932  of  them. 

■  JJijon  y  Caamaho.  FI  Ecuador  inter- 
andino  y  occidental  antes  de  la  conquista 
castellana.  Vol.  IV.  Quito.  Ecuatoriana. 
1947.  788  pp.,  large  format. — The 
learned  historian  and  philologian  con¬ 
tinues  his  study  of  pre-Spanish  Ecuador 
with  an  examination  of  several  of  the 
languages  then  spoken  in  the  region. 

*  W.  Fernandez  F16rez.  El  toro,  el 
torero  y  el  gato.  Madrid.  Aguilar,  n.d. 
196  pp.  -j-  10  plates. — Bullfighting  (also 
life  and  people)  discussed  with  wit  and 
gentle  satire.  Amusing  illustrations  in 
color. 

«  Anales.  Jan.-Dee.  1945.  Vol.  LXXIII, 
no.  322.  Quito.  Universidad  Central  del 
Ecuador.  1946.  547  pp.  J5  m-n. — Lec¬ 
tures  on  various  subjects,  Crdnica  uni- 
versitaria,  library  bulletin. 

*  Leon  Benaros,  ed.  Pdjaros  criollos. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1946.  140  pp.  -|- 
18  plates.  $5  m-n. — Mostly  Argentine, 
but  ranges  farther.  Description,  legend, 
and  verse. 

**  Revista  de  Indias.  July-Sept.  1946. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investiga- 
ciones  Cientificas.  270  pp.  15  ptas. — His¬ 
tory,  science,  art,  book  reviews,  plates, 
maps. 


German  History,  Biography 

^  August  Rebel.  Aus  meinem  Leben.  3 
vols.  Berlin.  Dietz.  1946-47.  200,  444,  & 
200  pp. — Re-edition  of  the  great  labor 
leader’s  autobiography. 

*  Oskar  Earner.  Huldrych  Zwingli.  I: 
Seine  Jugend,  Schulzeit-  und  Studen- 
tenjahre.  II:  Seine  Entwicl(lung  zum 
Reformator.  Zurich.  Zwingli.  1946.  340 
&  488  pp.  9.50  &  14.50  Sw.  fr. — Schol¬ 
arly  treatment,  with  documents,  bibli¬ 
ography,  iconography. 

*  Wilhelm  Hausenstein.  Charles  Bau¬ 
delaire.  Miinchcii.  Alber.  1946.  306  pp. 
— Translation  of  selected  poems.  Pas¬ 
sionate  defense  of  the  poet. 

*  Joachim  Kirchner.  Das  deutsche 
Zeitschriftenwesen.  I:  Bis  zum  Aus- 
bruch  der  Franzdsischen  Revolution. 
Leipzig.  Harrassowitz.  1942.  329  pp. — 
German  periodicals  through  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries. 

^  Rudolf  Pechel.  Deutscher  Wider- 
stand.  Zurich.  Rentsch.  1947.  343  pp. 
10.50  Sw.  fr. — By  a  Wider  stand  leader. 
^  Stefan  Zweig.  Balzac.  Stockholm. 
Bermann-Fischer.  1946.  576  pp.  17.50 
Sw.  fr. — Manuscript  was  10  years  in 
preparation.  Edited  after  Zweig’s  death 
by  Richard  Friedenthal. 


German  Public  Questions 

^  Johannes  R.  Becher.  Erziehung  zur 
Freiheit.  Berlin  &  Leipzig.  Volk  und 
Wissen.  1946.  181  pp. — Papers  on  a 
peaceful  reconstruction  of  Germany. 

*  Hans-U.  Steger.  Die  hohe  Politil^^. 
Bern.  Scherz.  1946.  143  pp.  5.90  Sw.  fr. 
— Cartoons:  acid  comment  on  the  pass¬ 
ing  scene. 


German  Literature 

^  Arnold  Bergstrasser,  ed.  Deutsche 
Beitrdge  zur  geistigen  Ueberlieferung. 
Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1947.  ix-|-252  pp.  |4. — Twelve  authors: 
Bergstrasser,  Herbert  Steiner,  Werner 
Richter. .  . . 

^  Sonja  Marjasch.  Der  ameril^anische 
Bestseller.  Bern.  Francke.  1946.  176  pp. 
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— Study  of  the  reception  in  Switzerland 
of  certain  American  and  British  best¬ 
sellers  between  1937  and  1940. 

^  Paul  Valery.  Rede  zu  Ehren  Goethes. 
Jena.  Rauch.  1947.  46  pp. — Delivered  in 
1932  at  the  Sorbonne.  German  by  Fritz 
Usinger. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Dieter  Cunz.  Samuel  Maclea:  Toten- 
tanz.  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Rep.  fr. 
Monatshejte,  Vol.  XXXIX,  Jan.  1947.  29 
pp. — Maclea :  German-born  Baltimore 
liberal  journalist,  wrote  this  Everyman 
in  1849. 

^  Oskar  Maurus  Fontana.  Die  Turme 
des  Beg  Begouja.  Wien.  Frick.  1946.  103 
pp. — How  the  heart  of  a  grasping  Ser¬ 
bian  landowner  is  softened. 

*  M.  J.  Saltykow  &  I.  A.  Gontscharow. 
Bilder  und  Gestalten  aus  dem  alien 
Russland,  Wedel  in  Holstein.  Braun. 
1946.  252  pp. — Humorous  and  satirical 
sketches. 

*  Georg  Schaeffner.  Ende  in  Venedig. 
Bern.  Scherz.  1946.  344  pp.  12.40  Sw. 
fr. — “Story  of  an  unusual  marriage;  laid 
in  a  Swiss  town,  Vienna  between  the 
two  wars,  Paris,  Versailles,  Venice.” 

*  Sammy  Schmitt.  Das  Gluc\  ein  Narr 
zu  sein.  Winterthur.  Mondial.  1946.  118 
pp. — Optimistic  little  story  based  on  the 
experiences  of  a  German  Jewish  refugee. 

*  James  Ramsey  Ullman.  Der  Weisse 
Turm.  Stockholm.  Bermann -Fischer. 
1946.  543  pp. — Located  in  Switzerland, 
but  an  American  original.  Translated  by 
Justinian  Frisch. 

*  Franz  Werfel.  Stern  der  Ungebo- 
renen.  Stockholm.  Bermann  -  Fischer. 
1946.  663  pp.  $4.80  U.S. — This  formid¬ 
able  Reiseroman  was  written  between 
1943  and  1945. 

German  Verse 

*  Clair  Hayden  Bell  &  Erwin  G. 
Gudde,  eds.  The  Poems  of  Lupoid  Horn- 
burg.  Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press.  1945.  ix-|-150 
pp. — Examination  of  meager  remains  of 
a  14th  century  Franconian  poet. 


^  Carl  Albert  Lange.  /«  meiner  Sprache. 
Wedel  in  Holstein.  Braun.  1946.  128  pp. 
— Verse  adaptations  from  Lucian,  Ovid, 
Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  Pushkin,  etc. 

«  Karl  Wolfskehl.  1933:  A  Poem  Se¬ 
quence.  New  York.  Schocken.  1947.  123 
pp.  $3.50. — Written  in  Italy  in  1933-34; 
English  translation  on  facing  pages. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Richard  Weiss.  Vol\sl(^unde  der 
Schweiz.  Zurich.  Rentsch.  1946.  xxiv-f- 
436  pp.  -j-  147  plates  -|-  8  maps.  24  Sw. 
fr. — Housing,  food,  clothing,  sports, 
speech,  song,  etc.,  all  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. 

^  Georg  Leyh.  Die  deutschen  Wissen- 
schaftlichen  Bibliothehen  nach  dem 
Krieg.  Tubingen.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck). 
1947.  217  pp. — A  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  CJerman  re¬ 
search  libraries. 

Friedrich  Schlegel.  Vom  roman ti- 
schen  Geist.  Wedel  in  Holstein.  Braun. 
1947.  362  pp. — Selected  essays  of  Schle- 
gel’s,  long  out  of  print. 

Czech  Miscellaneous 

**  Alois  Lang.  F.  M.  Dostojevshy. 
Praha.  Vysehrad.  1946.  325  pp.  117  k2. 
— Sympathetic  study  of  the  great  Rus¬ 
sian  novelist  by  a  Catholic  theologian. 

^  Jaroslav  Seifert,  Vitizslav  Nezval, 
Miroslav  Mi2ko,  V.  V.  Stech.  Ludvil{ 
Kuba.  Praha.  Janecek  (New  York. 
Heinman).  298  reproductions.  $30  U.S. 
— The  best  work  of  the  famous  eth¬ 
nographer-painter  who  is  now  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

^  Ign^t  Malina.  Slovnt/{  ndredi  mis- 
tricl{eho.  Praha.  V^d  a  Um^ni.  1946.  195 
pp. — Dictionary  of  the  Mistric  dialect. 

Danish  Miscellaneous 

^  Emil  Frederiksen.  Vng  dansl^  Littera- 
tur,  1930-1945.  K0benhavn.  Sch0nberg. 
1945.  272  pp.  8.75  kr. — A  capable  guide 
to  recent  Danish  literature. 

^  Tom  Kristensen.  Mellem  Krigene. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1946.  372  pp. 
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14.75  kr. — A  selection  from  his  previous¬ 
ly  published  literary  essays. 

^  Johannes  Pedersen.  Den  arabis\e  Bog. 
Kpbenhavn.  Bermann-Fischer.  1946. 159 
pp. — History  of  the  development  of  the 
book  among  the  Arabs. 

English  Public  Questions 

^  Stanley  McConnell.  /  Spea/{  for  the 
Centre.  Toronto.  Commonwealth,  1945. 
vi-f-151  pp.  $2. — “A  practical,  attain¬ 
able  science  of  distribution.  .  .  .  The 
essential  basis  of  world  peace,” 

^  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Postwar 
Inter- American  Relations.  Austin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  Press.  1946.  117  pp. — 
Eight  papers  presented  at  conference  of 
Institute  of  Latin- American  Studies, 
April  1946. 

B.  J.  Vaswani.  India  and  America. 
Karachi,  India.  Indo-American  Fellow¬ 
ship.  1947.  90  pp.  10.50  U.S. — Cultural 
and  commercial  pamphlet  for  use  of  U.S. 
businessmen. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Donald  Attwater,  ed.  Modern  Chris¬ 
tian  Revolutionaries.  New  York.  Devin- 
Adair.  1947.  xiii-|-390  pp.  $4. — Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Eric  Gill,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  C.  F. 
Andrews,  Berdyaev. 

*  A.  E.  Mander.  Logic  for  the  Millions. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1947. 
xi-1-206  pp.  |3. — .  .  guide  for  the 
ever-growing  number  of  people  who 
recognize  the  need  for  clarity  in  mod¬ 
ern  life.” 

^  Walter  Owen.  The  Ordeal  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  London.  Richards.  1939.  105 
pp. — “(In  Russia  we  shall  see)  the  first 
blossoming  of  the  spiritual  Renaissance 
that  spreading  westward  will  regenerate 
Christendom  and  eventually  the  world.” 

English  Literature 

^  Lars  Ahnebrink.  The  Influence  of 
Emile  Zola  on  Franl{  Norris.  Uppsala. 
Lundequist  (Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press).  1947.  68  pp.  $1.25  U.S. — 


Similarity  of  plot,  technique,  incidents. 
^  Elizabeth  Hamill.  These  Modern 
Writers.  Melbourne.  Georgian  House. 
1946.  218  pp.  5  s. — Joyce,  Huxley,  Eliot, 
et  al.,  plus  an  essay  on  contemporary 
Australian  poetry. 

**  Fred  Marnau,  ed.  New  Road,  No.  4. 
Directions  in  European  Art  and  Letters. 
London.  Grey  Walls  (New  York.  New 
Directions).  1946.  206  pp.  +  12  plates. 
10/6. — A  selection  of  contemporary 
European  poetry,  prose,  paintings,  etc. 
^  Elsie  "  Pell.  Francois  Mauriac.  In 
Search  of  the  Infinite.  New  York.  Phil¬ 
osophical  Library.  1947.  93  pp.  $2.75. — 
Psychological  mise  au  point. 

*  Symposium,  Vol.  I,  no.  1,  Nov.,  1946. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  University 
Press,  ix+185  pp.  $2  ($3  a  year). — 
“. . .  to  publish  scholarly  articles  dealing 
with  all  modern  foreign  languages  and 
literatures.” 

English  Fiction 

^  Chi-Chen  Wang,  ed.  Stories  of  China 
at  War.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1947.  xi+158  pp.  $2.50. — By 
Chinese  authors,  1937-42;  soldiers, 
guerillas,  peasants,  workers,  intellectuals. 
■  Kahlil  Gibran.  Spirits  Rebellious. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1947. 
vi+121  pp.  $2.75. — Short  stories:  Ma¬ 
dame  Rose  Hanie,  The  Cry  of  the 
Graves,  Kahlil  the  Heretic. 

*  Jacques  Roumain.  Masters  of  the 
Dew  (Gouverneurs  de  la  rosce).  New 
York.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  1947.  x+180 
pp.  $2,50. — Translation  by  Langston 
Hughes  and  Mercer  Cook  of  the  work 
of  a  brilliant,  short-lived  Haitian  novel¬ 
ist,  scholar,  and  champion  of  the  op¬ 
pressed. 

»  Italo  Svevo.  Confessions  of  Zeno. 
New  York.  New  Directions.  1947 
(Knopf.  1930).  412  pp.  $3.50.— With  a 
note  on  Svevo  by  Renato  Poggioli. 

English  Verse 

^  Endre  Ady.  T hreescore  Poems.  Antal 
Nyerges,  tr.  Washington.  American 
Hungarian  Federation.  1946.  xiii+54 
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pp. — Literary  and  biographical  note  on 
author  and  translator  by  Marta  Neufeld. 

*  J4n  Botto.  The  Death  of  JdnoHt^. 
Pittsburgh.  National  Slovak  Society. 
1944.  30  pp. — Epic  of  the  legendary 
Slovak  hero-humanitarian.  Translation 
and  Preface  by  Ivan  J.  Kramoris. 

^  Estanislao  del  Campo.  "Faust.”  Wal¬ 
ter  Owen,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  The  transla¬ 
tor,  356  Sarmiento.  1943.  xiv-}-104  pp. 
— Gounod’s  opera  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  an  unlettered  gaucho. 

*  Letters  and  Poems  of  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots.  Clifford  Bax,  ed.  &  tr. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1947. 
71  pp.  $2.75. — “the  sonnets  .  .  .  trans¬ 
lated  for  the  first  time  . . .”  with  the  orig¬ 
inals. 

^  The  Selected  Writings  of  Dylan 
Thomas.  New  York.  New  Directions. 
1946.  xxiv-j-184  pp.  $3.50. — Poems  and 
stories.  Introduction  by  John  L.  Sweeney. 
Portrait. 

^  The  Sonnets  of  G.  S.  O.  Buenos  Aires. 
Walter  Owen,  356  Sarmiento.  2nd  ed., 

1946.  xix-j-225  pp. — ^An  even  hundred, 
with  notes  and  glossary. 

English  Reference  Books 

^  A  Checl{4ist  of  Current  Serials  in  the 
U.  S.  Zone  of  Germany.  Washington. 
Library  of  Congress.  1946.  23  pp. — Not 
covered:  American  sector  of  Berlin,  the 
Bremen  Enclave. 

*  Sally  Brewster  Jamieson.  English 
Translations  of  Latin  American  Litera¬ 
ture.  Washington.  Pan  American  Union. 

1947.  17  pp. — Corrected  through  Janu¬ 
ary  1947.  All  these  books  can  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Columbus  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Union. 

Wolf  Leslau.  Modern  South  Arabic 
Languages.  A  Bibliography.  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Public  Library.  1946.  29  pp. — 
Much  remains  to  be  done  on  these  rapid¬ 
ly  disappearing  Semitic  languages. 

*  A  List  of  Book^s  by  Scandinavians  and 
about  Scandinavia.  New  York.  Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian  Foundation.  4th  ed., 
1946.  39  pp. — Scandinavian  literature  in 
translation;  authoritative  works  on  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  their  people. 


English  Miscellaneous 

^  Julius  Kornis.  Hungary  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Civilization.  Washington.  Ameri¬ 
can  Hungarian  Federation.  n.d.  41  pp. 
— Recapitulation  of  her  proud  role  in  it. 

John  Hewitt  Mitchell.  The  Court  of 
the  Connhablie.  New  Haven.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1947.  ix-f-166  pp.  $3. — 
French  administrative  tribunal  at  work 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

^  Irena  Piotrowska.  The  Art  of  Poland. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1947. 
xiv-f-238  2-col.  pp.  -|-  160  ill.  $6. — 
Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  folk 
art,  etc.  Illustrated  in  black  and  white. 

Finnish  Miscellaneous 

*  Olavi  Kares.  Herdnneen  l^ansas  vael- 
lus.  2  vols.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1947. 
482  &  484  pp.  600  mk. — Vols.  3  and  4 
of  a  history  of  a  significant  religious  re¬ 
vival  in  Finland  in  the  late  19th  century. 

*  Ella  Kivikoski.  Suomen  rautakauden 
\uvasto.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1947. 205 
pp.  450  mk. — First  volume  of  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  Finland’s  Iron  Age. 
^  Aaro  Hellaakoski.  Huojuvat  l^eulat. 
Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1947.  170  mk. — 
Ninth  volume  of  verse  by  a  significant 
contemporary  poet. 

Hungarian  Miscellaneous 

*  Tivadar  Acs.  New-Buda.  Budapest. 
The  author.  1941.  322  pp. — History  of 
a  short-lived  Hungarian  settlement  in 
southern  Iowa. 

^  Sdndor  Szathmdri.  Vtazds  Kazohini- 
dban.  Budapest.  Magyar  Elet.  1946.  346 
pp. — Another  satirical  Gulliver’s  Trav¬ 
els,  whose  butt  is  the  soullessness  of  mod¬ 
ern  society. 

Peter  Ertsey.  Neve  se  volt.  Szeged, 
Hungary.  Szukits  Kiidas.  1945.  64  pp. 
— Prevailingly  melancholy  verses  by  the 
editor  of  the  review  Tiszatdj. 

*  Istvin  Vas.  Kettos  Orviny.  Budapest. 
Tdrsulat.  1947.  216  pp. — A  collection  of 
the  eminent  poet’s  verses  of  the  past  ten 
years. 
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Italian  Biography  and 
Memoirs 

^  Luciano  Bolis.  II  mio  granello  di  sab- 
bia.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1946. 85  pp. — Hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Third  Degree  under  the  Nazi 
regime  in  northern  Italy. 

^  Umberto  Bonomo.  I  nostri  santi.  New 
York.  Vatican  City.  1946.  351  pp.  $1.50. 
— Thumb-nail  biographies  of  some  150 
saints. 

^  P.  Vittorino  Facchinetti.  Vita  di  San 
Francesco  d’ Assisi.  New  York.  Vatican 
City.  1946.  255  pp.  $1.50. — Many  illus¬ 
trations. 

^  Joyce  Lussu.  Fronti  e  jrontiere.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Edizione  U.  1945.  242  pp.  190  1. 
— War-time  memories  of  a  heroic  anti- 
Fascist. 

^  Franco  Monicelli.  Vent’anni  perduti. 
Roma.  Faro.  1945.  22  pp.  220  1. — Por¬ 
trayal  of  the  spiritual  “indifferentismo” 
of  young  Italians  under  Mussolini. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

*  Beniamini  Joppolo.  La  giostra  di 
Michele  Civa.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1945. 
132  pp.  170  1. — An  Italian  soldier  caught 
in  the  spiritual  chaos  of  the  Fascist  pe¬ 
riod. 

^  Dante  Alighieri.  La  Divina  Corn- 
media.  3  vols.  Manfredi  Porena,  ed. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1946. — An  anno¬ 
tated  edition  for  students  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Dante  is  not  extensive. 

*  Francesco  Pasinetti.  Mezzo  secolo  di 
cinema.  Milano.  Poligono  (New  York. 
Heinman).  1946.  157  pp.  550  1. — Rapid 
history.  Many  illustrations. 

*  Charles  Merbury.  Proverbi  vulgari. 
Charles  Speroni,  ed.  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles.  University  of  California  Press. 
1946.  88  pp.  $1.75. — A  rare  collection  of 
proverbs  first  printed  in  England  in 
1581.  Introduction,  notes,  bibliography. 

*  Dizionario  letterario  Bompiani  delle 
opere  e  dei  personaggi  di  tutti  i  tempi  e 
di  tutte  le  letterature.  I:  Movimenti 
spirituali.  Opere.  A-B.  Milano.  Bom¬ 
piani.  1947.  XV 4-348-1-495  pp.  -|-  114 
plates. — To  be  complete  in  6  volumes. 


Latin  Miscellaneous 

*  Doctrina  Christiana.  Washington.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  1947  (Manila.  1593). 
50-|-38  pp. — ^Facsimile  of  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  Philippines. 

^  Laura  Keeler.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
and  the  Late  Latin  Chroniclers,  1300- 
1500.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Press.  1946.  viii-1- 
151  pp.  $1.75. — Gospel  truth  or  fable? 
Various  interpretations  of  the  Historia 
Re  gum  Britanniae. 

*  J.  van  Ooteghem.  Bibliotheca  Graeca 
et  Latina.  Namur.  Etudes  Classiques. 
2nd  ed.,  1946.  387  pp.  150  Bd.  fr.— 
Covers  more  ground  than  one  small  vol¬ 
ume  had  previously  done. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Diogo  do  Couto.  Dicadas.  Vol.  I.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Sd  da  Costa.  1947.  cxxiv-j-255  pp. 
20$. — Portugal  in  the  East  Indies.  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Dicadas  of  Joao  de 
Barros. 

^  Frei  Luis  de  Sousa.  Vida  de  Dom 
Frei  Bartolomeu  dos  Mdrtires.  Vol.  2. 
Lisboa.  Sd  da  Costa.  1946.  323  pp.  20$. 
— Preface  and  notes  by  Prof.  Augusto 
Reis  Machado. 

*  Luis  de  Camocs.  Obras  completas. 
Ill:  Plays  &  letters.  Lisboa.  Sd  da  Costa. 

1946.  XXV -1-379  pp.  20$. — Preface  and 
notes  by  Hernani  Cidade. 

^  Jdder  de  Carvalho.  Eu  quero  o  sol. 
Fortaleza.  Povo.  242  pp. — In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  middle-class  Brazilian  of 
today. 

^  Fran  Martins.  Noite  feliz.  Fortaleza. 
Cld.  1946.  122  pp. — ^“Small-town”  short 
stories. 

*  Luis  de  Camoes.  Obras  completas. 
IV:  Os  lusiadas.  Lisboa.  Sd  da  Costa. 

1947.  lviii+299  pp.  20$. — ^First  five 
Cantos.  Edited  by  Hernani  Cidade. 

^  Alphonsus  de  Guimaraens  Filho. 
Poesias.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946.  174 
pp. — Sonetos  da  ausincia  and  Nostalgia 
dos  anjos. 

*  Erico  Verissimo.  A  volta  do  goto 
preto.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1947.  453 


